FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


No.  CCCCXXXVII.  New  Semes. — May  1,  1903. 

THE  REVENGE  FOR  FASHODA. 

Being  the  Reminiscences  of  the  tear  1905,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hal'  **Y,  Bart. 

“What  I  want  to  know,  my  lady,  is  whether,  if  the  French 
do  come  on  here,  we  shall  go  on  in  our  regular  way  ?  ”  It  was  our 
dear  old  “  Bun  ”  who  asked  the  question.  She  had  been  with  us 
for  thirty  years,  and  had  nursed  all  my  children.  She  was  now 
more  of  a  friend  than  a  servant,  though  she  still  did  us  most 
valuable  service  in  m,  aj  ways.  “  Bun  ”  came  from  my  own  property 
in  Suffolk,  and  had  many  racy  Suffolk  sentences  that  pleased  us 
much.  I  had  left  my  mother  in  the  old  home  after  my  father’s 
death,  and  had  taken  a  long  lease  of  a  property  in  Leicestershire, 
which  for  many  reasons  suited  a  well.  One  of  its  great  attrac¬ 
tions  was  that  it  was  a  se  *ion  'at  off  from  the  very  extensive 
park  of  Lord  Clinch,  so  that  we  had  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
grounds  without  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  Our  house 
was  a  large  and  roomy  one,  and  we  had  just  arranged  to  put  up 
General  Steadway  and  his  staff,  who  were  glad  to  make  the  house 
their  headquarters  for  gathering  a  force  that  had  been  ordered  to 
advance  against  the  French  during  their  late  descent.  They  were 
reported  to  have  just  effected  a  landing  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Humber. 

_  ,  t 

Though  the  events  which  led  up  to  this  catastrophe  are  now 
familiar  to  every  one,  I  recount  them,  both  because  I  have  had, 
as  to  some  details,  special  knowledge,  and  because  my  own  personal 
experiences  are  only  interesting  in  connection  with  the  larger 
movements,  and  I  wish  to  point  their  application  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  remembered  then  that  after  we  had  during  the 
Boer  War,  at  great  cost,  and  with  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  our  people,  crushed  resistance  in  South 
1  Africa,  the  cold  fit,  as  usual  in  England,  succeeded  to  the  hot  one. 
In  the  year  1903,  the  actual  expenses  which  the  war  had  entailed 
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on  US  had  not  been  discharged.  The  estimates  for  the  Army 
looked  large,  swollen  as  they  were  by  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  of  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  so  skilfully  carried  out  in  South 
Africa,  of  the  Somali  campaign,  and  of  other  temporary  expenses. 
These  were  all  attributed  to  the  effort  to  reorganise  the  Army 
made  by  the  Government  then  in  power.  During  the  Boer  War 
nothing  had  provoked  so  much  criticism,  especially  among  those 
who  knew  what  was  really  going  on,  among  the  most  witty  and 
observant  correspondents,  and  among  experienced  soldiers,  as  the 
absence  of  any  trained  staffs  that  had  been  accustomed  to  work 
together,  and  had  been  trained  during  peace  time  in  their  duties 
for  war.  Moreover,  during  the  war,  the  newspapers  had  vied 
with  one  another  in  calling  for  ever  more  and  more  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  trained  troops.  The  House  of  Commons,  taking  its  cue 
from  the  national  excitement,  had  pressed  the  Government  for 
reinforcements,  and  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  one  thing  that  every 
one  wished  was  that  we  should  never  again  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  we  had  found  ourselves  in  in  1899.  Before  the  Boer 
War  the  rule  had  been  laid  down  that  the  force  which  was  to 
be  able  to  leave  England  for  any  foreign  war  was  that  of  about 
7U,0UU  men,  organised  in  two  Army  Corps  and  a  Cavalry  Division. 
Thanks  to  the  expansive  quality  of  our  short-service  system,  to 
the  help  of  the  Militia,  and  to  the  contributions  made  by  zealous 
Volunteers  and  by  the  Colonies,  we  had  actually  sent  to  Africa 
yOU,UUO  men,  instead  of  70,000.  It  did  not  seem  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  propose  that  instead  of  two  Army  Corps  being  available 
we  should  have  three  for  such  emergencies  as  we  had  recently 
seen  might  suddenly  arise,  and  that  the  remainder  of  our  resources 
at  home  should  be  so  organised  that  if  the  first  three  Army  Corps 
were  necessarily  sent  out  of  the  country  the  Volunteers  and 
Militia  left  at  home  should  have  a  stiffening  of  regulars  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work  with  them,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  placed 
under  experienced  officers  who  would  come  to  know  the  strong  and 
weak  parts  of  the  organisation  and  assign  duties  accordingly.  But 
as  soon  as  the  immediate  need  for  the  employment  of  the  troops 
had  passed,  England,  as  usual,  had  settled  down  into  the  happy 
belief  that  war  would  never  come  again.  The  war  taxes  pressed 
heavily.  All  the  fierce  criticism  of  our  unreadiness  for  war  was 
forgotten.  During  the  war  the  Government  had  been  abused  for 
it,  though  in  the  Budget  which  preceded  the  war  they  had  been 
declared  by  many  of  their  own  most  zealous  followers  to  be  only 
attempting  to  break  the  record  in  the  extent  of  their  war  prepara¬ 
tions.  Now  the  Government  were  criticised  because  they,  know¬ 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  European  situation,  which  were  obvious 
enough  to  any  one  who  chose  to  use  his  eyes  and  ears,  thought 
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it  necessary  that  the  nation  should  not  again  run  such  risks  as 
it  had  incurred  in  the  struggle  against  the  Boers. 

The  Unionist  Government  had  been  longer  in  power  than  any 
Government  for  many  years.  It  was  only  to  he  expected  that 
among  the  large  party  at  their  backs  there  should  be  some  young 
men  of  ability  for  whom  it  had  not  been  possible  to  find  places, 
men  who  were  weary  of  being  for  sixteen  years  in  the  House  and 
of  not  being  able  to  use  their  real  powers.  When  the  taxes 
began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  the  innumerable  questions  had 
arisen  in  which  a  Government  that  attempts  to  take  any 
decided  action  must  offend  some  section  or  other,  these  men 
became  the  severest  critics.  Criticism  is  always  easy.  The  art  • 
of  government,  like  most  others,  is  always  difficult.  But,  as  T 
look  back  on  it,  nothing  startles  me  more  than  the  feebleness  of 
the  inconsistent  comments  to  which  we  listened  in  those  days 
as  applied  by  these  rebel  Unionists.  They  wanted,  they  said, 
economy  in  order  to  get  efficiency.  Happy  thought !  If  only 
one  could  get  better  crops  by  not  putting  in  seed  or  manure,  or 
double  one’s  business  by  taking  more  capital  out  of  it  for  one’s 
private  expenditure,  how  very  pleasant  it  would  be !  But  what 
no  man  would  believe  in  regard  to  his  own  private  affairs  seemed 
quite  right  as  regards  the  Army,  because  in  those  days  none  of  us 
knew  much  about  it.  We  had  not  had  it  brought  home  to  us  as 
it  was  afterwards.  There  was  talk  about  the  extravagance  of 
having  six  Army  Corps,  though  I  believe  most  people  thought 
that  the  Government  claimed  to  have  added  to  the  size  of  the 
Army  some  vast  numbers  of  men,  instead  of  attempting  to 
organise  what  we  had.  Then  one  of  the  cries  of  the  reformers 
was  that  we  must  have  a  body  of  regular  troops  ready  “  at  a 
moment’s  notice,”  without  reserves.  It  ought  to  have  been  seen, 
as  it  turned  out,  that  this  was  a  costly  policy,  because  for  every 
man  we  kept  in  the  reserve  we  had  only  to  pay  £10  or  so  all  told, 
while,  allowing  for  all  necessaries,  each  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  represented  about  £100  per  annum.  It  was  as  it  also 
turned  out,  a  quite  useless  proposal ;  for  the  regular  troops  had, 
when  we  were  obliged  to  send  them  away,  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
ships  to  carry  them  that  there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  call 
in  the  reserves. 

It  was  impossible  in  those  days  to  get  a  hearing  for  any  such 
reasoning  as  this.  The  cold  fit  was  on  the  country.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  lost  one  bye-election  after  another,  and  as  this  continually 
encouraged  the  rebel  Unionists  and  the  Opposition,  the  House  of 
Commons  became  unmanageable,  and  the  Government,  gladly 
taking  advantage  of  a  snap-vote  in  which  they  were  beaten, 
resigned.  The  Opposition,  split  into  squabbling  sections,  were 
unable  to  form  a  Government,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Unionists 
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to  power  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  country  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  On  their  dissolving,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Government  found  themselves — as  against  Liberals  and  Irishmen 
combined — in  a  minority,  though  they  had  still  a  larger  following 
than  any  one  section  in  the  House. 

The  only  subject  on  which  the  party  that  now  came  into  office 
could  unite  was  that  of  cutting  down  expenditure.  Some  of  them 
still  talked  of  “efficiency,”  but  it  was  only  as  a  phrase  for  the 
more  convenient  application  of  the  appeal  to  the  breeches  pocket. 
The  Army  was  the  first  body  to  be  reduced.  The  Army  Corps 
scheme,  the  real  principles  of  which  had  been  never  understood, 
was  at  once  condemned.  The  Army  was  reduced  to  what  it  had 
been  before  the  Boer  War,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  we  had 
the  camp  at  Salisbury  as  well  as  that  at  Aldershot,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  armament,  which  had  become  worn  out  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  Unionist  defeat,  was  in  course  of  being  replaced  by 
new  patterns,  was  from  motives  of  economy  allowed  to  remain 
as  the  war  had  left  it.  What  was  called  a  citizen  army  was  formed 
for  home  defence,  but,  as  there  was  no  adequate  machinery  for 
looking  after  it,  it  was  pretty  much  what  local  zeal  inspired — some 
good;  some,  as  we  soon  experienced,  very  bad. 

Xo  one  forgets  March  1st,  1905.  We  knew  already  that  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  had  become  greatly  interested  in  a  new 
form  of  dirigible  balloon,  and  after  it  had  apparently  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  safe  mode  of  conveyance,  the  Emperor,  wishing  to 
give  confidence  to  his  people  in  adopting  this  as  a  practicable  mode 
of  travel  for  general  and  commercial  purposes,  himself  started 
in  one  from  Potsdam,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna.  What  precisely 
happened  was  never  ascertained.  It  was  supposed  that,  finding 
that  the  very  strong  west  wind  which  prevailed  had  carried  them 
rather  too  far  east  down  the  Danube,  they  had  tried  to  turn 
sharply  against  it  towards  the  city.  At  all  events,  in  some  way 
the  machinery  came  to  grief,  as  the  balloon,  after  a  very  success¬ 
ful  voyage,  had  reached  the  Danube  a  little  east  of  Vienna. 
The  whole  party  was  thrown  from  some  height  into  the  river,  and 
carried  away  rapidly  by  the  stream.  None  of  the  bodies  could 
be  recovered.  March  Ist,  1905,  sent  that  startling  news  into 
every  corner  of  the  world.  In  Berlin,  the  young  Emperor,  being 
of  age,  at  once  ascended  the  throne.  Meantime  the  party  in 
Germany  which  desired  before  all  things  a  combination  against 
England  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
dominion  of  England  on  the  seas,  and  to  acquire  as  many  as 
possible  of  her  colonies,  had  been  gathering  greater  and  greater 
strength.  It  had  with  difficulty  been  restrained  by  the  Emperor 
William.  In  the  Government  of  the  new  Emperor,  nearly  all 
the  important  offices  were  filled  by  those  who  secretly  longed 
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for  this  combination  against  us.  Far-seeing  statesmen  had 
always  anticipated  that  the  death  of  the  aged  Emperor  of  Au*»tria 
must  necessarily  precede  that  of  his  younger  and  more  vigorous 
ally.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor  William  had  been 
largely  arranging  his  policy  with  a  view  to  the  events  which 
were  expected  to  follow  on  the  death  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
but  so  strangely  does  destiny  shape  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will,  that  the  venerable  Emperor  had  had  to  direct  the 
melancholy  search  for  the  body  of  William  himself.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  silence  that  might  he  felt  hung  over  Europe. 
No  one  had  realised  how  much  we  should  miss  those  excursions 
into  all  the  domains  of  human  thought  which  had  poured  forth 
in  such  vigorous  language  from  so  lofty  a  station.  In  the  Reichs- 
rath  it  was  considered  to  be  the  best  memorial  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  Naval  project  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  last  item.  The  votes  were  given  almost  with¬ 
out  discussion.  The  most  notable  change  was  the  entire  cessation 
of  all  attacks  upon  England  in  the  Press.  Meantime  in  France 
events  had  been  moving  rapidly.  In  1903  the  Government  was 
vehemently  anti-clerical.  It  had  .suppressed  the  religious  orders 
and  had  quarrelled  with  the  Vatican.  Indignation  against  those 
measures  permeated  a  large  section  of  society  and  of  the  Army, 
was  excited  by  the  long  fight  of  the  Government  against  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  skilfully — under  the  rose — fostered 
throughout  all  the  rural  districts  of  France  by  the  parish  priests, 
and  was  by  innumerable  silent  channels  surely  directed  to  a  de¬ 
finite  end  by  the  Vatican.  To  detail  the  whole  of  the  history, 
which  is  now  sufficiently  familiar,  would  take  me  too  long.  At 
all  events,  we  all  remember  how,  about  a  month  before  the  cata¬ 
strophe  on  the  Danube,  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  wnth  Rome 
gave  the  signal  for  a  new  coup  d'etat,  which  was  effected  by 
General  Le  Moine,  in  the  name  of  the  ever-popular  Prince 
Napoleon.  One  of  the  elements  which  most  tended  to  secure  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Prince’s  election  when  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  population,  weary  of  the  Parliamentary  regime,  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Russian  Army.  He 
was  said  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Tsar,  and  the  electors 
were  assured  that  his  election  would  strengthen  the  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  mean  peace.  One  factor  in  the  political  situation 
was  completely  misunderstood  in  England.  As  soon  as  the  French 
had  withdrawn  from  their  untenable  position  in  regard  to  Fashoda, 
all  the  bitter  feeling  which  had  previously  been  common  in 
England  against  France  had  disappeared.  John  Bull  only  wished 
to  be  as  amiable  as  possible  towards  a  friend  who  had  honestly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  It  is  easy  for  those 
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who  triumph  to  he  generous.  But  those  who  have  given  way 
because  they  could  not  help  it  do  not  so  easily  forgive.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  France  was  the  hope  of  some  day  being  able  to 
avenge  Fashoda,  or,  as  it  was  usually  put  in  popular  talk, 
“Fashoda  and  Waterloo.” 

There  had  sprung  up  a  party  in  England,  which,  in  their  pas¬ 
sionate  anger  against  the  bitter  language  of  the  German  Press, 
were  hoping  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  Russia, 
in  order  not  to  disturb  this  amiable  development,  which  promised 
much  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  her  programme,  had  for 
some  years  been  very  quiescent ;  steadily  strengthening  her  Navy, 
throwing  out  tentative  suggestions  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  Afghanistan,  completing  the 
development  of  her  southern  Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  of  her 
railways  both  there  and  in  China,  but  always  most  friendly  in 
her  diplomatic  relations  with  us.  Her  influence  in  Persia  had 
been  steadily  growing,  owing  to  her  free  use  of  money  in  high 
quarters,  in  which  we  could  not  compete  with  her.  We  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  succession  of  a  personal  ruler  to 
supreme  power  in  France  had  greatly  facilitated  the  hatching  of 
the  plot  which  ultimately  burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  us.  Russia, 
which  always  maintained  close  relations  with  Germany,  acted  as  | 
the  intermediary,  and  found  ready  agents  in  the  Ministers  who 
were  now  in  power  and  guided  the  policy  of  the  young  monarch.  ■ 
There  was  no  sign  anywhere  of  a  breath  of  disturbance.  English  ® 
travellers  were  all  over  the  Continent.  One  report  from  a  cyclist  ;  ! 
happened  to  get  into  the  newspapers,  but  attracted  no  attention, 
being  treated  as  a  matter  of  military  drill.  At  two  stations  that 
he  had  passed,  on  different  days,  early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
observed  that  French  troops  were  practising  at  Orleans  and  at 
Tours,  the  one  on  the  Loire,  the  other  on  the  Seine,  the  em¬ 
barkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops,  with  cycles,  horses  and  i 
guns,  upon  boats  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  were  moored  j 
to  the  side  of  the  river.  It  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  significant 
fact.  We  did  not,  from  the  open  discussion  to  which  we  were  i 
accustoihed,  realise  with  what  silence  preparations  could  be  made 
in  advance  by  countries  under  personal  government. 

We  knew,  early  in  the  year,  that  the  ruler  of  the  Western 
Province  of  Afghanistan  was  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
refugee  in  Russian  Turkestan,  and  that  there  was  fear  of  civil  war 
in  that  kingdom.  The  Governor  at  Herat  was  too  strong  to  be 
easily  removed.  He  was  known  to  be  intriguing,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  Ameer  was  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  his  removal.  Then  we  heard  that  the  Ameer  was  collecting 
an  army  very  quietly  around  Cabul.  The  next  news  came  m  | 
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rapid  succession.  The  Ameer’s  troops  had  marched  for  Herat. 
The  Governor  had  admitted  into  Herat  Russian  troops  who  had 
been  for  some  time  made  ready  for  the  purpose.  Russian  troops 
were  pouring  in  to  support  the  annexation  of  the  province.  The 
Ameer  had  called  on  us  to  redeem  our  treaty  pledge  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  War  with  Russia  was,  of  course, 
after  a  short,  angry,  and  fruitless  controversy,  declared.  Our 
fleet  moved  out  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Russia  by  destroying 
her  commerce  and  shutting  up  her  fleets  both  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  the  Baltic.  India  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  to  carry 
out  a  campaign  both  against  Herat  and  against  a  Russian  Army, 
which  had  crossed  the  Amu  Daria,  and  was  rapidly  moving  on 
Balkh  and  occupying  the  northern  provinces  of  Afghanistan  be¬ 
yond  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  Russian  troops  on  the  Great  Pamir 
were  said  to  have  been  reinforced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  Chitral.  All  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  there  were  thus  threatening  forces,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  movement  had  been  most  carefully  organised. 

Very  unwillingly,  and  only  after  considerable  delay,  the  Liberal 
Government  sanctioned  an  advance  from  India  upon  the  Russian 
aggressors,  but  the  newspapers  called  loudly  that  we  must  redeem 
our  pledge  to  the  Ameer.  There  was  great  danger  of  his  making 
terms  on  his  own  account  with  the  Russians.  He  had  pushed 
forward  without  waiting  for  our  assistance,  being  uneasy  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  Russian  occupation  was  having  on  his  restless 
people.  He  had  been  badly  beaten,  and  all  Afghanistan  was  in 
confusion.  The  Indian  Government  represented  that  whilst  the 
Indian  forces  were  ample  to  protect  our  own  frontier  it  was 
essential  that  for  such  a  campaign  as  was  now  before  us  they 
should  be  furnished  with  large  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
that  very  large  numbers  of  special  officers  should  be  sent  out  for 
the  work  on  the  long  lines  of  communication.  The  Russians  had 
meantime  had  ample  time  greatly  to  strengthen  the  fortifications 
of  Herat,  and  they  were  increasing  their  forces  in  the  Balkh 
province,  making  it  necessary  in  any  advance  on  Herat  to  observe 
their  movements  on  that  side  also.  It  was  soon  clear  that  we 
should  be  involved  in  a  regular  siege  of  Herat.  The  Russians 
were  pouring  in  stores  and  supplies  from  Persia,  much  aided  by 
the  railway  they  had  recently  constructed  along  the  Persian 
frontier.  They  were  also  rapidly  pushing  forward  their  railway 
through  Alexeievsk  on  the  north,  and  from  their  nearest  station  on 
the  Persian  frontier.  The  hope  of  bringing  them  to  any  decisive 
action,  except  at  Herat,  was  vague,  for  the  Tekke  Turkoman  horse¬ 
men,  who  had  been  enlisted  and  turned  into  valuable  irregulars 
as  raiders,  were  not  easy  to  catch,  and  had  no  notion  of  waiting 
to  be  beaten.  The  two  railways  were  being  guarded  by  strong 
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systems  of  extemporised  defence,  much  stronger  than  those  we 
had  employed  in  South  Africa,  because  the  distances  being  very 
short  through  which  the  railways  were  exposed  to  our  attacks,  they 
could  be  much  more  effectively  held  by  strong  bodies  of  Russian 
troops.  Before  we  were  well  aware  of  it,  we  were  committed  to 
a  siege  presenting  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  Sebaato- 
pol,  but  with  no  fleet  at  hand  to  support  us,  and  with  our  com¬ 
munications  running  through  districts  inhabited  by  predatory 
tribes  that  no  longer  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cabul. 

The  nation  had  been  roused  to  a  pitch  of  fierce  indignation  by 
the  suddenness  and  apparent  wantonness  of  the  Russian  attack 
upon  our  ally  during  a  period  of  “profound  peace.”  It  was  said 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world’s 
history  before.  The  Russian  Government  found  no  difficulty  in 
replying  in  proclamations  denouncing  us  and  citing  precedents 
innumerable ;  many  of  them  from  our  own  history  as  interpreted 
bv  them.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  feeling  against  Russia. 
It  was  most  bitter  among  those  who  had  been  anxious  to  foster 
an  alliance  with  her.  Some  of  the  extreme  Naval  school  believed 
firmly  that  we  should  soon  bring  Russia  to  her  knees,  as  we  had 
often  done  in  the  olden  time,  by  closing  up  her  ports.  Both 
Turkey  and  Germany  objected  to  our  passing  the  Dardanelles,  so 
that  on  that  side  we  were  able  only  to  keep  Russian  ships  from 
entering  the  -^gean,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  was  employed.  France  declared  expressly  that  this 
war  in  no  way  concerned  her,  but  both  she  and  Germany  insisted 
that  any  blockade  of  Russian  ports  must  be  made  effective,  and 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  at  least  closing  up  the  Russian  ports 
in  the  Baltic  a  large  English  fleet  was  sent  into  that  sea  and 
moved  on  to  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Riga,  sending  many 
cruisers  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Navy  had,  since  the  new 
Government  came  in,  been  a  subject  for  economy,  like  all  the 
other  services.  Every  step  that  was  taken  to  reduce  estimates 
on  the  Navy  was  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  our  naval  supremacy,  but  this  supremacy  was  to  be 
maintained  by  “  reasonable  economy,”  and  not  by  “  extravagant 
expenditure.”  The  vote  for  men  had  been  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  the  party  had  made  before  they  came  into 
office.  The  Naval  programme  had  not  been  abandoned,  but  it 
was,  under  one  excuse  or  another,  carried  out  in  a  fashion  so 
leisurely,  that  about  two  millions  a  year  were  saved.  The  fleet 
was  reduced  considerably  below  what  most  naval  men  considered 
the  standard  of  safety.  When  our  first  reinforcements  were  sent 
out  to  India  they  went  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  passed 
through  without  interruption.  The  Mediterranean  fleet  had  l)een 
largely  reinforced  to  ensure,  in  case  of  accidents,  their  safe 
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passaffe,  and  it  was  considered  at  the  time  a  proof  of  the  friendly 
dispositions  of  France  that  she  had  transferred  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  Mediterranean  fleet  to  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  Calais, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  since  the  two  Powers  were  at 
war  she  did  not  wish  to  he  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  our  troops,  a  claim  which  the  Russian  newspapers 
were  freely  making  upon  their  ally.  Meantime,  except  for  a  few 
cruisers  which  naturally  observed  the  movements  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  having  quite  friendly  relations  with  it,  the 
German  fleet  passed  out  of  the  Baltic  and  lay  between  Heligoland 
and  Hamburg. 

The  first  unpleasant  discovery  that  we  made  was  that  our  fleets 
were  able  to  exert  very  little  pressure  upon  Russia.  Her  merchant 
ships  in  the  south,  having  free  movement  within  the  Black  Sea, 
transferred  their  cargoes  at  various  ports  to  middlemen  of  other 
nations.  These  men  purchased  the  goods  outright,  and  then 
exported  them  as  their  own  property  in  neutral  French  and 
German  ships.  The  Baltic  trade  from  Russia  ceased.  The  Agra¬ 
rian  party  in  Germany  resisted  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
bread-stuffs  across  the  frontier  into  Germany.  This  did  not  apply 
to  goods  in  transit  under  seal,  so  that  all  the  railways  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  in  exporting  under  seal  all  Russian  goods,  not 
absorbed  in  Germany,  to  various  ports  at  very  cheap  through 
rates.  At  these  ports  again  they  were  purchased  by  middlemen, 
and  shipped  in  neutral  bottoms,  so  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
blockade  was  to  transfer  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  Russian 
to  German  pockets.  Irritation  was  growing  in  F.ngland  as  these 
facts  began  to  be  understood.  Questions  were  asked  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Several  incidents  occurred  in  the  .Aegean,  and  even  in  the 
Baltic,  which  led  to  not  very  friendly  correspondence  with  Ger¬ 
many.  We  had  no  case  to  take  \ip,  and  imagined  that  Germany 
had  none  either.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
a  fleet  resting  on  our  new  harbour  in  the  Forth  should  observe 
the  movements  of  the  German  fleet.  It  was  indispensable  to 
increase  our  fleet  in  the  Chinese  seas,  because,  some  time  before 
the  attack  on  Herat,  Russia  had  slipped  out  some  cruisers  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  these 
harbours  were  not  properly  watched  other  worships  might  escape 
also.  The  cruisers  already  free  had  been  carefully  shadowed,  had 
done  very  little  mischief,  but  had  created  great  alarm  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock  were 
therefore  both  blockaded,  and  a  steady  watch  was  kept  along  the 
whole  coast,  including  Manchuria.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which 
we  could  call  for  the  assistance  of  Japan,  although  o\ir  ships  were 
received  in  a  most  friendly  spirit  in  the  harbours  of  that  kingdom. 
Early  in  June,  news  was  cabled  that  three  French  merchantmen. 
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heavily  loaded  with  cargoes,  which,  as  it  ultimately  turned 
out,  mainly  consisted  of  stones,  had  grounded  and  sunk 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  completely  blocking  the  passage.  It  was  very 
inconvenient,  because,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1st  Army 
Corps,  or  what  would  have  been  the  1st  Army  Corps,  under  the 
old  organisation,  had  already  passed  through  the  Canal  on  the 
way  to  India,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  well  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  to  be  recalled  and  sent 
round  the  Cape,  which  from  this  time  onward  was  the  only  line 
of  passage  that  we  could  venture  to  adopt  for  fear  of  accidents. 
The  delay  had  caused  the  prompt  embarkation  from  England  of 
nearly  all  the  regular  troops  we  still  had.  According  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Government,  carrying  out  their  suggestions  when 
in  opposition,  the  country  was  trusted  to  the  security  of  a  “  citizen 
army”  of  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  rifle  clubs.  As  there  had  been 
nothing  in  a  war  with  Russia  to  suggest  the  slightest  necessity  for 
looking  after  our  harbour  and  home  defences,  and  as  the  cry  was 
that  these  were  useless,  because  either  the  Navy  must  defend  us 
without  their  help,  or  we  must  starve,  no  steps  had  been  taken 
to  man  any  of  the  forts,  or  to  see  to  their  being  put  on  a  war 
footing.  Mining  fields,  where  these  were  part  of  the  plan  of 
defence,  had  not  been  laid  dowm  because  of  the  danger  to  com¬ 
merce.  All  these  facts  were  as  well  known  in  every  Intelligence 
Department  in  Europe  as  they  were  in  our  own.  There  was 
obviously  no  danger  of  any  attack,  sudden  or  other,  except  by  sea, 
from  the  German  fleet,  for  it  had  no  flotilla  with  it  conveying 
troops.  Therefore  nothing  had  occurred  that  attracted  attention 
to  any  of  our  coast  defences.  It  was  well  established  among  us 
that  ships  could  not  successfully  attack  ports.  “  Efficiency,”  as 
then  understood,  meant  that  whatever  attracted  popular  attention 
was  to  have  attention  paid  to  it,  that  what  was  known  and  under¬ 
stood  to  be  necessary,  from  facts  plainly  laid  before  them,  by  the 
Government  did  not  matter,  and  that  such  things  might  be  safely 
subjects  for  economy.  To  “talk  Jingo  and  act  Manchester”  was 
the  maxim  of  the  new  Government,  though  since  Manchester 
itself  had  repudiated  the  noxious  teaching  which  had,  through  a 
discredited  school,  become  connected  with  her  name,  the  new 
principle  was,  “  Talk  efficiency  and  save  the  breeches  pocket.” 

When  the  German  fleet  was  ordered  to  manoeuvre  in  the  North 
Sea,  accompanied  by  a  large  convoy  of  colliers  in  order  to 
practise  coaling  at  sea,  and  when  it  was  reported  that  this  fleet 
had  passed  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  more  and  more  angry 
correspondence  which  had  been  taking  place  with  Germany  began 
to  make  people  uneasy.  This  uneasiness  was  raised  to  fever  point 
by  a  series  of  incidents  which  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession. 
It  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  at  various  hours  on  almost  the  same 
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day  that  we  heard  that  the  cables  had  been  cut  or  had  broken 
down  in  all  directions.  First  we  heard  that  both  the  cables  to 
South  Africa  had  failed  to  act,  but  that  the  companies  were  taking 
vigorous  steps  to  restore  them.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
been  an  unfortunate  accident,  but  when  immediately  afterwards 
we  heard  that  all  the  cables  in  the  North  Sea  had  similarly  failed, 
and  then  that  the  Indian  cable  had  been  cut,  suspicion  of. some 
general  plot  t-o  isolate  us  became  rife.  The  nation  for  the  first 
time  realised  how  easily  this  could  be  done.  We  had  now  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  Continent  except  through  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  The  Atlantic  cables  to  America  remained 
intact,  and  the  wireless  telegraphy,  now  firmly  established  with 
Canada,  made  us  on  that  side  independent,  even  if  the  cables  were 
broken.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  excitement  was  a  loud 
demand  that  the  German  fieet  should  not  be  allowed  to  range  the 
Atlantic  at  its  sweet  will.  Very  much  against  their  judgment, 
the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  cry,  sent  out  our  last 
fleet  to  follow  the  Germans.  For  the  demands  for  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  the  long  escort  for  our  troopships  round 
the  Cape,  and  the  increased  fleet  in  the  Chinese  seas,  had  now  left 
us  in  this  position,  that  with  our  whole  Navy  intact,  we  had  only  at 
home  the  fleet  that  was  adequate,  if  need  w’ere,  to  engage  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  the  Germans  should  strike  in 
upon  our  line  of  commerce  with  America  we  should  be  undone. 
Undoubtedly  at  that  moment  our  fleets  would  have  been  recalled 
from  the  Baltic,  or  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  had  no  secure 
or  rapid  means  of  communicating  with  either.  The  Admiralty, 
seeing  that  it  was  still  possible  to  communicate  with  the  fleet  on 
the  American  station,  would  have  much  preferred  to  assign  the 
guardianship  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  fleet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America.  But  in  the  popular  excitement,  passion  ruled  the  hour. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lY.  used  honeyed  phrases, 
which  had  made  France  for  the  time  being  the  one  popular  nation 
in  England.  Germany  was  profoundly  distrusted,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  fleet  on  the  American  station  was  very 
inferior  to  that  which  had  just  issued  from  between  Hamburg 
and  Heligoland.  It  was  frequently  repeated  now  that  the  great 
German  soldier.  Yon  der  Goltz,  who  had  recreated  the  lurkish 
Army,  had  always  lookqd  forward  to  the  time  when  the  German 
fleet  would  find  itself  superior  to  the  available  British  fleet,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  that  fleet  as  a  whole.  It  was  felt  that  the  way 
to  ensure  peace  was  to  show  a  great  preponderance  of  force  against 
the  menacing  German  squadrons.  Therefore  both  fleets  were 
directed  to  co-operate  from  west  and  east  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
Admiralty  in  vain  pointed  out  that  the  result  must  be  to  leave 
the  Channel  for  the  time  being  completely  denuded  of  defence. 
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and  that  the  French  fleet  was  very  powerful.  The  Government, 
sensitive  to  every  breath  of  public  opinion,  told  them  that  that 
was  purely  a  matter  of  politics.  Our  relations  with  France  had 
never  been  so  friendly.  Some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had 
served  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  repeated  as  conclusive  a  phrase  of 
his :  “  What  does  it  matter  if  the  French  do  command  the 
Channel?”  That  phrase  had  drawn  from  Lord  Tennyson  his 
fierce  lines,  “  You,  you,”  but  there  was  no  one  now  to  stay  the 
reckless  passion  of  the  hour.  The  object  of  the  German  fleet 
being  avowedly  to  see  how  far  the  coaling  experiment  would 
carry  them,  they  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  the  colliers 
just  west  of  Rockall.  The  weather  being  favourable,  they 
had  coaled  up  successfully,  had  steamed  a  couple  of  days 
further  west,  but  as  one  of  the  wild  summer  storms  had 
come  on  in  the  last  week  of  July,  the  Admiral,  fearing  for  his 
colliers,  which  he  had  left  near  the  Lion  Bank,  hastily  returned. 
His  colliers  had  suffered  much.  Many  of  them  had  been  sunk, 
and  he,  fearing  to  be  left  short  of  coal,  had  slowly  steamed  hack 
to  Hamburg.  Lovely  weather  had  succeeded  to  the  storm.  He 
had  an  easy  passage,  and,  as  Bunyan  puts  it,  “we  saw  him  no 
more.”  But  it  was  a  near  thing.  He  had  established  wireless 
telegraph  communication  with  Germany  by  means  of  connecting 
ships,  as  we  had  also  established  it  with  the  fleet  sent  out  to  watch 
him.  It  was  known  afterwards  that  Germany  had  been  only 
stopped  from  declaring  war,  the  date  and  hour  for  which  had  been 
fixed,  by  two  considerations.  The  police  in  London  discovered 
that  there  had  been  a  plot  for  all  the  German  reservists  to  be 
ready  to  return  home  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  when  the  signal 
was  given  to  rendezvous  in  the  villages  round  Woolwich  on  the 
night  of  the  intended  declaration,  each  equipped  according  to 
orders,  to  gather  silently  about  one  o’clock  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  widespreading  unfortified  walls  of  the  Arsenal,  and  then  by 
a  simultaneous  attack  to  scale  the  walls  on  all  sides,  to  overpower 
the  police  who  hold  it,  and  setting  fire  to  all  combustibles,  to 
destroy  our  only  arsenal.  The  discovery  of  the  plot  made  its 
execution  impossible.  The  Government,  unwilling  to  excite 
popular  indignation,  and  have  a  war  with  Germany  forced  on 
them,  concealed  all  the  facts.  The  hand  of  Germany  was  further 
restrained  by  the  Admiral’s  telegrams  recommending  a  postpone¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime  the  French  share  of  the  plot  had 
developed  rapidly. 

About  the  time  of  the  July  storm  the  French  Government  had 
signified  to  our  own  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out  some 
manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea  and  towards  the  coast  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  that  they  should  be  happy  to  entertain  such  Naval  officers 
as  H.M.’s  Government  might  Ire  pleased  to  send  to  watch  the 
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maiKBUvres.  They  proposed  to  start  as  soon  as  the  weather  was 
favourable,  and  thought  that  in  view  of  certain  discussions  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  the  English  Press  it  might  not  be 
unsatisfactory  for  H.M.’s  Government  to  be  able  to  say  in  Par¬ 
liament  that  the  French  Government  had  voluntarily  removed  the 
f^reat  part  of  their  ships  from  the  Channel  during  the  period  of 
the  absence  of  the  English  fleet.  In  the  early  days  of  August, 
therefore,  the  fleets  from  Calais,  Havre  and  Cherbourg  sailed 
northwards  in  the  daytime,  being  accompanied  and  admired  by 
various  English  yachts  and  pleasure-boata.  About  seven  p.m., 
just  before  sunset,  on  August  4th,  shortly  after  the  fleet  had 
sailed  northwards,  some  dozen  vessels  from  Havre  passed  Calais. 
They  were  all  conspicuously  marked  in  large  letters  “  Flotte  du 
Xord  Affretement,”  with  the  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  etc.,  in  succession  on 
their  starboard  bows.  They  were  observed  from  the  Calais  to  Dover 
boat  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Service,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  methodic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  French  Admiralty.  As  soon  as  this  flotilla  had 
passed,  a  similar  number  of  steam  vessels  of  like  construction  fol¬ 
lowed  them  out  of  Calais,  and  in  fact,  though  the  departure  of 
none  of  these  three  latter  were  observed  and  reported,  similar 
flotillas  joined  in  succession  from  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  August  5th,  these  four  flotillas 
joined  the  French  fleet,  which  was  then  slowly  steaming  about 
100  miles  east  of  Flamborough  Head.  As  the  flotillas  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  the  fleet  turned  south  to  meet  them.  It  chanced 
that  on  one  of  the  English  yachts.  Lord  Chetle’s,  there  was  present 
as  a  guest  the  cyclist  of  whom  I  mentioned  that  he  had  reported 
some  months  before  the  system  of  embarking  drill  that  was  carried 
on  in  the  interior  of  France.  He  told  his  host,  after  carefully 
watching  through  a  good  glass  one  of  these  boats,  which  were  very 
capacious,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  they  were 
of  the  type  of  vessel  that  he  had  noticed  on  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire.  Very  few  men  were  to  be  seen  on  any  of  them,  and  the 
at  least  apparent  evidence  of  their  being  filled  with  stores  for 
the  fleet  was  conspicuous.  The  cyclist,  from  whom  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  received  most  of  the  details  about  the  French  fleet, 
was  at  first  laughed  to  scorn  for  his  suspicions,  but  it  happened 
that  a  friend  of  Lord  Chetle’s  had  been  on  board  the  Zebra  that 
afternoon,  having  dined  the  previous  evening  with  the  French 
Admiral.  At  his  table  he  had  been  introduced  to  General  de 
Mauve,  commanding  the  Xlllth  Corps,  who  had  come  as  a  lands¬ 
man  to  watch  the  fleet  manoeuvres.  It  was  at  least  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  cyclist  had  learnt  that  the  troops  he  saw 
practising  embarkation  belonged  to  General  de  Mauve’s  corps. 
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The  anxiety  on  the  yacht  of  at  least  the  two  friends  became  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  them  on  deck  all  night,  whereas  on  nearly  every 
other  yacht  it  was  evident  that  only  the  look-out  men  were  awake. 
The  French  fleet  had  begun  a  series  of  very  interesting  manoeuvres 
at  so  early  an  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  that  every  one  who 
could  do  so  turned  in  early  to  make  up  for  their  short  night. 
Moreover,  as  it  was  announced  that  Sunday,  the  6th,  must  be  given 
up  to  taking  in  stores,  and  that  strangers  could  not  be  admitted 
on  board  as  they  had  hitherto  been  in  the  most  hospitable  manner, 
most  of  the  yachts  cruised  away. 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  after  a  very  early  session.  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  prorogued  rather  early,  on  August  4th.  All  those 
who  had  parties  for  the  12th  rejoiced  in  getting  away  on  the 
2nd.  There  were  many  house-parties  in  the  country  prior  to 
the  exodus  northwards  for  the  12th,  and  in  particular  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Lord  Yarborough,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  to  visit  the  great 
horse-fair  at  Homcastle,  which  was  to  begin  on  Monday,  August 
7th.  Naturally  a  great  gathering  of  the  county  had  taken  place 
on  Saturday,  and  Brocklesby  was  full  of  visitors.  As  there  was 
no  question  but  the  war  with  Russia,  and  the  present  Opposition 
had  loyally  supported  the  Government  in  all  matters  of  supply, 
and  as  further  it  was  highly  probable  that  Parliament  would  have 
to  be  called  together  in  October,  it  was  with  general  approval 
that  the  Government  had,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  German 
fleet  had  actually  carried  out  their  coaling  experiment  and  were 
returning  home,  prorogued  Parliament.  The  Militia  were  to  be 
called  out,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  rather  late  harvest,  the  date  of 
assembling  at  their  stations  had  been  fixed  for  the  end  of  August, 
when  they  were  to  be  embodied. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  in  the  new  Government  taken  the 
Foreign  Office,  finding  that  all  current  business  was  well  up  to 
date,  and  not  a  breath  of  disturbance  other  than  what  concerned 
the  Russian  War  was  coming  from  any  quarter,  had  taken  a  few 
days’  holiday.  He  had  left  London  for  Dalmeny  very  quietly, 
without  its  being  announced,  on  the  morning  of  August  5th.  It 
will  be  remembered  how,  on  the  morning  of  August  6th,  the 
Sunday  newspapers  published  the  startling  intelligence  that  the 
French  Ambassador  had  called  at  the  Foreign  Office,  about  midday 
on  August  5th,  had  expressed  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  see 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  exhibiting  considerable  agitation,  had  left  a 
despatch  which  he  requested  might  be  forwarded  to  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  personally,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  was  alleged 
afterwards  that  the  Ambassador  had  known  very  well  that  Lord 
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Eosebery  had  left  by  the  midday  through  train  to  Edinburgh. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  Ambassador,  with  his  staff,  had  left 
that  night  by  the  Dover  and  Calais  boat  for  Paris.  At  the  Em^ 
bassy  the  reporters  were  told  by  servants  that  the  Ambassador  was 
expected  back  in  a  couple  of  days,  having  been  called  to  Paris 
on  important  business.  No  doubt  if  this  had  been  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office  at  the  time  the  despatch  was  received,  steps  would 
have  been  taken  to  get  it  to  Lord  Rosebery  at  any  cost,  but  a 
special  messenger  had  been  sent  by  the  next  fast  train,  which  did 
not  leave  till  four  p.m.  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  did  not  reach 
Dalmeny  till  nearly  two  a.m.  on  August  6th.  It  appeared  then 
that  the  Ambassador  had  delivered  his  letter  of  recall,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  long  statement  of  grievances,  and  by  a  final  complaint 
;  of  action  which  had  been  taken  in  the  -^gean  to  stop  some  French 
j  merchantmen,  under  circumstances  which  the  Government  of 
France  treated  as  an  act  of  war,  for  which  they  threatened  imme¬ 
diate  reprisals. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  despatch  was  received  at 
Dalmeny  that  the  watchers  on  the  yacht  Zebra,  who  had  seen 
during  the  clear  moonlit  night  the  great  fleet  gradually  changing 
its  formation,  and  all  the  time  steaming  steadily  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  observed  that  the  leading  ships  were  passing 
between  Spurn  Head  and  Great  Grimsby.  Day  was  just  breaking. 
Evidently  the  pilots  on  board  knew  the  waters  well.  It  was  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  before  high  tide,  and  the  tide  was  flowing 
in  strongly.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  amid  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  crews  that  daily  issue  from  the  Humber,  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  for  the  French  in  picking  up  pilots  in  ample  number 
who  knew  the  navigation,  and  if  any  had  at  that  hour  been  able  to 
watch  the  movements  that  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  Zebra, 
the  development  of  a  thoroughly  thought-out  plan,  based  on  a 
previous  study  of  the  local  conditions,  would  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  each  step  taken.  Some  time  before  the  fleet  began 
the  entrance  of  the  wide  mouth,  a  small  steamer  with  a  landing- 
party  had  rounded  Spurn  Head  into  the  deep  water  near  the  west 
side  of  the  lighthouse,  and  had  captured  it.  The  telegraph  wires 
to  Hull  were  promptly  cut.  Meantime  a  larger  steamer  had  run 
in  to  Stone  Creek,  and  a  landing-party  had  at  about  one  a.m. 
seized  the  coastguard  station  there,  after  which  a  few  hundred 
men,  part  with  motor  cycles  carrying  most  of  the  gear,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  portable  cycle  party,  all  well  provided  with  arms  and 
equipment  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  hand,  moved  swiftly  along 
the  excellent  roads.  One  pai'ty  moved  directly  to  the  Central 
Station  of  the  tram-lines  in  Hull,  and  having  seized  it,  applied 
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the  power.  One  party  moved  to  Hedon,  one  close  to  the  gate  in 
rear  of  the  battery  or  “  fort  ”  at  Pauli.  At  Pauli  a  single 
man,  shouting  in  good  English  “  date,”  and  replying  “  Friend  ” 
to  the  challenge  of  the  sentry,  caused  the  sentry  and 
corporal  to  come  to  the  opened  gate,  with  the  result 
that  in  a  short  time  first  the  men  on  guard  were  seized, 
gagged  and  bound,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  half  company 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  stationed  at  the  fort  were  caught  in  their 
beds  and  similarly  dealt  with.  The  captors  contented  themselves 
with  leaving  most  of  their  prisoners  helpless,  each  by  himself 
in  the  ditch  outside  the  fort,  whilst  they,  with  the  least  possible 
noise,  proceeded  to  make  the  service  of  the  guns  impossible  for 
some  days,  the  repairs  requiring  much  skilled  mechanical  labour 
not  easily  available.  Some  of  the  party  had  gone  straight  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  and  to  the  two 
officers  and  the  District  Ufiicer  of  the  Artillery.  About  half-a- 
dozen  selected  prisoners  in  all  were  carried  off  to  the  new  station 
of  the  electric  tramways  at  ilarfleet,  where  they  met  the  party 
from  Hedon  bringing  with  them,  from  his  own  house  near  Hedon, 
Colonel  White,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  exceptionally  good 
corps  of  the  2nd  East  Riding  V olunteer  Artillery,  who  were  to  have 
assembled  at  Fort  Pauli  for  training  in  two  days,  but  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  at  their  homes.  All  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut,  and 
some  sections  of  them  carried  away,  so  that  no  warning  having 
reached  Martteet,  the  station  was  seized,  and  two  electric  cars  full 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  guards  dashed  rapidly  into  and  down 
the  Aniaby  Road.  One  policeman,  attracted  by  the  unwonted 
sound  of  the  tram  at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  came  out  on  to  the 
road.  The  car  promptly  stopped,  and  before  the  policeman  could 
realise  the  situation,  half-a-dozen  men  had  seized  him  and  carried 
him  off  like  the  rest.  The  Mayor’s  house  was  also  rushed,  and 
the  Mayor,  the  Admiral  of  the  Humber,  seized  and  carried  oft. 
The  cai's  then  sped  on  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  line.  Thence 
the  prisoners  were  carried  down  to  North  Ferriby,  where  by  this 
time,  now  about  four  a.m.,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  but  in  broad 
daylight,  a  steamer  awaited  them.  The  larger  part  of  the  cyclists 
had  gone  round  by  Hedon,  Hilton,  Waghen,  and  Cottingham,  to 
join  the  others  in  North  Ferriby,  cutting  all  the  telegraph  com¬ 
munication  round  Hull,  capturing  the  arms  at  the  regimental 
depot,  and  bringing  in  the  Adjutant  of  the  Artillery  Volunteers. 
The  several  telegraphic  offices  in  and  round  Hull  were  entered 
and  the  telegraphic  apparatus  smashed.  All  was  done  so  as  to 
disturb  as  few  people  as  possible,  and  those  likely  to  quickly 
realise  anything  that  was  happening  were  carried  off.  The  Dido, 
the  one  second-class  cruiser  at  Hull,  hatl  been  outside  the  Humber 
and  had  been  stopped.  When  the  scheme  was  first  laid,  this 
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good  luck  had  not  been  anticipated  by  its  framers,  and  the  seizure 
of  Fort  Pauli  was  mainly  designed  to  prevent  the  wrongly-placed 
guns  of  that  fort  from  giving  warning  bv  their  fire  to  the  Dido 
and  Hull. 

Meantime,  in  advance  of  the  great  ships,  a  perfect  fleet  of  river 
steamers  went  up  to  Goole,  which  was  reached  about  four  a.m. 
An  important  section  of  boats  passed  up  the  Trent,  reaching 
Headley  about  the  time  the  others  reached  Goole.  Others  passed 
up  the  Weigh  ton  Canal  as  far  as  the  railway  bridges  of  the  two 
railways  to  Hull.  These  were  methodically  prepared  for  de¬ 
struction,  but  the  charges  were  not  fired  till  nearly  seven  a.m., 
the  noise  being  the  first  sound  that  roused  many  of  the  good  people 
of  Hull  in  their  beds  on  iSunday  morning.  Meantime  the  bridges 
at  Headley,  Stamford  Bridge,  and  Bubwith,  the  two  latter  reached 
by  the  Derwent,  were  similarly  prepared  for  seven  a.m.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  at  about  that  hour  would  have  startled  York  from  sleep, 
had  not  just  a  little  earlier  a  yet  more  tremendous,  though  moio 
distant,  sound,  awakened  the  echoes.  A  strong  party  from  the 
Ouse  had  landed  at  Selby  about  five  a.m.  All  the  Ordnance  stores 
and  the  bridges  had  gone  into  the. air,  and  before  the  staggeivd 
town  knew  what  had  happened,  the  boats  were  halfway  back  to 
Goole.  The  seizing  of  the  locks  and  their  passage  made  movement 
rather  slower  by  the  splendid  Leeds  and  Goole  Canal,  but  the  boats 
designed  for  this  service  were  larger  and  more  powerful.  By 
nearly  the  same  hour  these  boats  returned  from  Castleford  towards 
Goole,  picking  up  their  landing-parties,  and  then  all  the  network 
of  bridges  from  Castleford  to  Goole  went  into  space.  Most  of 
the  party  up  the  Don  had  a  difterent  mission,  and  were  ditterently 
equipped.  They  avoided  the  town ;  landing  short  of  it  with  motor 
cycles  and  portable  cycles.  They  then  abandoned  altogether  the 
boats,  which  steamed  back  to  the  Ouse.  Their  mission,  which 
began  about  five  a.m.,  was  to  sweep  in  all  the  horses  from  the 
training-stables  round  Doncaster,  and  ride  or  lead  them  over  the 
Trent.  The  men  were  chiefly  excellent  French  jockeys.  Two 
steamboats  had  run  on  to  Mexborough.  The  explosion  of  the 
two  bridges  there  was  somewhat  later  and  less  complete  than  the 
rest,  but  as  nothing  had  occurred  to  rouse  Doncaster,  and  the 
few  who  knew  of  the  capture  of  the  horses  were  attracted  towards 
the  east,  the  steamers,  which  looked  innoceut  enough,  passed  by 
the  river  through  the  town  at  about  eight  a.m.  without  attracting 
attention.  No  one  had  yet  realised  that  it  was  from  the  canalised 
navigation  that  the  enemy  had  struck  his  blows.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  little  more  than  distractions,  auxiliary  to  the  deadly 
blow  aimed  at  Lincolnshire,  or  rather  through  Lincolnshire  on 
London. 
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Rather  before  two  a.m.  two  small  steamers,  much  of  the  size  that 
ply  regularly  for  passenger  traffic  in  summer  between  Grimsby 
and  Hull,  and  to  Spurn  Head,  entered  the  open  basin  of  these 
steamers  at  Grimsby.  One  man  ran  at  once  to  the  hydraulic 
tower  which  commands  the  lock-gates,  and  applying  the  lever,  ad¬ 
mitted  three  large  steamers  to  the  splendid  docks  of  the  Nord 
line.  Cyclists,  as  in  other  cases,  at  once  poured  on  shore.  The 
telegraph  station  and  the  railway  station  were  seized.  No  one 
was  about  at  that  hour  on  Sunday  morning.  Telegrams  were  sent 
along  the  different  lines  to  each  station,  but  as  no  response  could 
be  obtained,  except  from  Boston,  of  which  more  hereafter,  it 
was  clear  that  the  stations  were  empty.  Steam  had  meantime 
been  got  up  on  several  trains.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  a  large 
number  of  great  transports  had  passed  into  the  deep  water  by 
Killingholme,  and  ranged  themselves  easily  close  in  shore  for 
nearly  five  miles,  throwing  at  once  the  prepared  broad  gangways. 
Other  smaller  ships  had  in  succession  moved  on  to  New  Holland, 
Barton,  Ferriby  (South),  and  Whitton.  A  train  had  been  run  to 
Barton  along  the  shore,  via  New  Holland.  From  this  men  had 
gone  down  to  the  brick-boat  landing  places,  and  laid  out  the  planks 
to  facilitate  the  landing  from  shallow  draft  steamers  of  cycle  men 
on  a  broad  front.  Thus  along  fully  forty  miles  of  coast,  in  easy 
water,  a  carefully  drilled  disembarkation  took  place,  by  divisions 
and  brigades,  each  knowing  their  part  of  the  work  when  the 
several  classes  of  ships  dropped  into  their  allotted  berths.  Hardly 
any  horses  had  been  brought,  but  by  the  time  that  either  cavalrj' 
or  artillery  were  ready  for  them,  these  were  pouring  in  from  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  seized  by  the  cycle  men  who  infested  every 
road.  The  first  reinforcement  for  the  cycle  men  consisted  of 
some  ten  thousand  infantry,  pushed  forward  on  the  carts, 
waggons,  motors,  motor  cycles,  that  had  been  captured  and  sent 
to  the  Humber  by  every  road.  The  first  horses  to  arrive  from 
beyond  the  Trent  on  the  extreme  west  were  from  the  Althorpe 
stables.  Those  from  Doncaster  were  nearly  the  last  to  pass  the 
Trent,  but  by  that  time  the  whole  district  between  the  Don  and 
the  Trent  had  been  nearly  swept  bare  of  means  of  locomotion. 
As  soon  as  all  the  transport  had  been  gathered  beyond  the  Trent 
the  bridges  along  that  river,  previously  prepared,  were  blown 
up,  while  the  armed  steamers  patrolled  the  river,  and  on  that 
side  cut  off  communication  with  the  isolated  county.  The  tele¬ 
graphs  under  the  Humber  from  Hull  had  early  been  cut  at  New 
Holland.  To  the  south-east  of  the  county  three  steamers  of  much 
the  same  draft  as  usually  ply  from  Boston  to  Hamburg  had  at  about 
the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Humber  entered 
Boston  Harbour,  had  telegraphed  through  to  Grimsby,  making 
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sure  of  the  whole  line  being  held.  A  train  had  started  soon  after¬ 
wards,  cutting  all  telegraph  lines  as  far  as  Newark  between  north 
and  south,  while  the  river  steamers  along  the  Trent  had  per¬ 
formed  the  same  service  on  the  east.  Nothing,  therefore,  was- 
for  a  long  time  known  outside  the  county  of  what  had  happened 
within  it.  Only  the  vaguest  rumours  came  across.  We  did  not 
know  till  long  afterwards  how  in  the  early  morning  the  great 
party  at  Brocklesby  Park  had  been  surprised,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Lord  Yarborough,  and  a  few  others,  with  all  possible 
courtesy,  carried  off.  Only  secondary  in  point  of  importance 
was  the  huge  capture  of  motors  and  horses  made  here  and  at  the 
other  country  seats,  and  the  sweeping  in  of  the  horses  from  the 
great  fair  at  Homcastle.  From  Great  Grimsby,  from  Boston, 
from  Kirkstead,  and  Bardney  (captured  by  train  from  Boston), 
from  Frodingham,  and  the  station  at  Gainsborough  (captured 
from  the  Trent),  all  the  railway  stations  in  the  county  had  been 
taken  possession  of  before  six  a.m.,  and  were  in  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  one  another.  Practically  no  one  at  that  hour 
on  Sunday  morning  knew  what  had  happened.  Hull  was  given 
the  choice,  by  a  letter  written  by  the  Mayor  and  despatched 
by  the  captured  policeman,  between  the  destruction  of  all  its 
shipping  and  the  delivery  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Humber,  by 
steamers  packed  for  the  purpose,  of  all  the  motors,  carts,  and 
waggons  in  and  round  the  town,  packed  with  named  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  to  be  delivered  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Humber 
at  named  points  between  nine  a.m.  and  ten  a.m.,  and  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  the  said  carts  were  duly  delivered.  It  was  a  case  of 
“  Needs  must  where  the  Devil  drives.”  All  through  the  county 
the  armouries  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  had  been  seized  at 
an  early  hour.  The  whole  county,  as  far  as  the  Witham,  was  dis¬ 
armed,  and  its  resources  and  transport  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  line  of  the  Witham  and  the  railway  along  it  securely 
held  by  ten  o’clock.  About  noon  a  second  flotilla  came  in  on  the 
rising  tide,  bearing  a  second  Army  Corps,  which  took  the  places 
now  vacated  by  the  first  flotilla,  and  with  much  greater  facility 
disembarked.  Some  of  the  boats  at  shallower  places  remained 
high  and  dry  during  the  low  tide,  but  were  easily  floated  down  at 
high  tide.  It  was  at  Lincoln  that  the  guns  first  spoke.  Lincoln 
had  all  the  roads  leading  into  it  at  a  very  early  hour  occupied  on 
all  sides.  But  when  at  nine  a.m.  a  requisition  w-as  made  by  an 
armed  party  on  the  Mayor,  enough  people  were  about  to  threaten 
an  attack  with  any  implements  that  came  to  hand.  Then  a  few 
shells,  from  guns  which  had  been  brought  by  motor  traction  to 
the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  town,  came  crashing  in  as 
a  warning.  Lincoln  was  helpless,  and  the  patriotic  wishes  of  its 
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citizens  were  unavailing.  The  order  for  the  delivery  of  carts, 
motors,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  was  obeyed,  and  the  railway  station 
and  telegraph  office  occupied  by  a  guard.  Very  little  bloodshed 
had  as  yet  taken  place,  resistance  was  so  obviously  hopeless  in  a 
country  wholly  adapted  to  the  ways  of  peace,  and  utterly  un¬ 
prepared  for  war.  As  soon  as  the  situation  was  realised  at 
Grimsby,  a  gallant  attempt  had  been  made  to  recapture  the  water 
tower  and  docks.  But  the  terrible  effectiveness  of  modem 
weapons  against  an  unarmed  population  soon  settled  the  issue. 
The  fishermen  were  told  that  their  gate  would  be  opened  at  the 
usual  hour  before  high-tide  at  night.  The  men  were  glad 
enough  to  ply  their  trade,  and  the  French  to  be  rid  of  them. 

Beyond  the  vaguest  rumours,  chiefly  from  telegrams  that  had 
come  from  points  distant  from  the  Humber,  very  little  of  all  this 
had  reached  London  in  time  for  the  Monday  newspapers,  though 
edition  after  edition  poured  forth  from  all  the  offices.  Much 
earlier  came  the  news  that  all  along  the  Channel  and  in  all 
undefended  ports  merchant  ships  had  on  Sunday  been  attacked 
by  torpedo  boats.  These  had  issued  from  the  torpedo  basins  in 
France,  which,  by  long  canals,  have  access  to  the  sea.  The  wildest 
excitement  prevailed.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  north  had  been  a  mere  raid  intended  to  distract 
.ittention  from  some  landing  that  was  to  be  attempted  in  the 
south.  The  Brest  fleet  had  not  moved  north  when  the  others  did, 
and  the  fear  was  that  it  would  cover  an  invasion  at  some  point  in 
the  south.  All  the  southern  defences  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
a  war  footing  by  a  Council  at  the  War  Office,  held  at  noon  on 
Monday.  The  City  and  all  London  was  full  of  patriotic  devotion, 
but  it  took  nearly  all  Monday  to  equip  and  get  ready  the  Volun¬ 
teers.  The  Militia  were  at  once  called  out,  and  ordered  for 
mobilisation  as  fast  as  they  could  report  themselves.  The  original 
scheme  contemplated  the  formation  of  an  army,  or  gathering  of 
men,  to  be  formed  on  the  south  side  of  London.  It  could  hardly 
be  called  an  army,  for  nothing  was  ready  that  could  constitute 
one.  On  Tuesday  many  of  the  Volunteers  actually  started  under 
these  orders  for  the  south.  But  in  the  course  of  Monday  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  began  to  pour  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
havoc  that  had  been  wrought  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  raiding  at 
Doncaster.  The  North-Western  Ilailway  system  was  the  only  one 
intact  to  the  north,  and  the  telegraph  offices  on  that  side  were 
crowded  with  messages.  The  local  excitement  produced  was  so 
great  that  for  a  long  time  the  impression  prevailed  that  Yorkshire 
was  seriously  threatened  with  invasion  and  the  enemy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  seen  approaching  many  villages  in  force.  It 
was  nearly  three  days  before  it  was  realised  that  the  only  attack 
had  b^n  from  the  boats  by  the  inland  navigation.  Ministers  who 
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were  not  in  London  hurried  back  to  their  offices,  but  it  was  not  till 
Monday  night  that  even  the  full  Council  of  Defence  could  be 
brought  together,  and  on  Tuesday  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held, 
which  resolved  to  summon  Parliament  at  once,  hut  to  act  with  full 
powers  and  trust  to  a  bill  of  indemnity.  By  Tuesday  evening  the 
situation  in  Lincolnshire,  the  occupation  of  the  Humber  and 
the  landing  on  Sunday  morning  began  to  be  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  but  it  was  not  till  news  came  of  the  requisitions  on  Hull  and 
Lincoln  that  the  fact  began  to  be  suspected  that  a  serious  invasion 
was  in  process  of  development.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate 
how  strong  the  enemy  might  be.  But  as  on  Monday,  when  tele¬ 
graph  communication  had  been  in  some  places  restored,  reports 
arrived  that  the  enemy  had  been  sweeping  in  horses,  carts,  and 
supplies  from  the  country  south  of  Lincoln,  and  that  the  railway 
had  been  seized  and  occupied  from  Scroop  to  Boston,  that  Notting- 
.ham,  Grantham,  and  Bonington  were  appealing  to  be  saved,  it 
began  to  be  considered  that  this  was  the  danger  point.  Late  on 
Monday  orders  were  issued  for  the  movement  by  all  railways  of 
troops  towards  Leicester,  Oakham,  Stamford,  and  generally  up  to 
the  line  of  the  River  Welland  as  far  as  Crowland.  It  was  hoped 
to  form  some  troops  on  the  west  from  north  and  south,  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  his  western  flank,  should  he  advance  against  those 
forming  in  his  front.  On  Monday  evening,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  my  old  friend.  General  Steadway,  asking  me  if  I  knew  where 
he  and  a  staff  of  some  dozen  officers  could  find  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melton  Mowbray,  and  I  at  once  offered  to  put 
them  all  up.  Trains  were  running  at  all  hours,  and  telegraph 
stations  open  all  night  everywhere.  Five  of  the  party,  including 
the  General,  reached  my  house  at  four  a.m.  on  Tuesilay  morning. 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in 
making  hurried  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  General  and 
for  the  members  of  the  staff  as  they  successively  arrived,  that 
“  Bun’s  ”  question,  with  which  my  record  of  these  reminiscences 
begins,  was  addressed  to  my  wife.  It  has  always  remained  in  my 
mind  as  typical  of  the  thoughts  that  were  current  everywhere  at 
the  time.  History  does  not  record  luy  wife’s  answer,  but  it 
appeared  that  that  morning  “  Bun  ”  had  had  an  unexpected  visitor 
and  a  conversation  which  had  disturbed  her.  We  ourselves  were 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  folk  in  the  big  house,  but  as  in 
my  old-fashioned  establishment  the  servants  neither  habitually 
had  champagne  for  dinner  or  dined  in  evening  clothes,  it  was 
rather  a  condescension  for  the  gorgeous  head-butler  or  even  for 
the  portly  head-coachman  to  do  more  than  “  pass  the  time  of  day  ” 
in  a  patronising  way  with  any  of  my  household  below  stairs. 
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Nevertheless,  on  that  morning,  one  of  the  carriages  drove  up,  and 
the  butler  himself  solemnly  descended.  Nominally,  the  carriage 
came  merely  in  order  to  bring  a  note  from  Lady  Clinch  to  my 
wife,  offering  any  help  they  could  possibly  render,  and  begging 
that  the  General  would  treat  the  house  as  his  own  during  his  stay. 
Ordinarily,  as  it  was  only  "about  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  park 
from  our  house,  Jones,  a  sprightly  young  footman,  who  was  very 
much  in  love  with  one  of  my  maids,  would  have  brought  the  note. 

But  the  butler  had  specially  asked  leave  to  bring  it  himself,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  coachman,  made  some  excuse  for  the  carriage 
going  to  Melton  Mowbray,  and  dropping  the  note  on  the  way. 

As  “  Bun  ”  said,  “  They  were  all  in  a  frit.”  The  previous  night, 
after  a  small  dinner  party  at  the  house,  the  servants  were  just 
settling  down  for  some  games  at  bridge,  when  the  butler,  with 
due  gravity,  opened  a  letter.  It  had  been  much  delayed  in  the 
post,  which  was  now  very  irregular.  He  had  received  it  that 
afternoon  from  a  friend  of  his,  the  head-butler  at  Althorpe.  He 
had  not  previously  had  time  to  attend  to  it.  It  described,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  “awful  doings  there.”  The  feelings,  the 
dignity,  and,  in  some  minor  respects,  the  persons  of  all  the  house¬ 
hold,  had  been  outraged  at  the  time  when  the  stables  and  coach¬ 
houses  had  been  cleared.  The  practical  working  of  the  law  of  the 
sword  and  pistol  was  a  revelation.  The  butt-end  of  a  rifle,  for 
instance,  had  gone  against  one  stately  stomach  with  consequences. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  soon  spread  in  Melton  Mowbray,  and 
as  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
subject  also  was  a  source  of  many  most  authentic  rumours  due 
to  fertile  imaginations  in  the  town  itself.  One  effect  was  that  the 
staff  soon  received  reports  of  vast  numbers  of  French  everywhere 
where  they  were  not,  and  that,  as  they  had  as  yet  no  mounted 
men  available,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  enemy  * 
were. 


I  had  not  much  opportunity  for  conversation  with  General  j 
Steadway  during  his  short  stay  with  me,  for,  from  the  moment  he 
arrived  till  the  hour  of  his  departure,  he  was  in  the  incessant 
receipt  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  callers,  and  though  the  letters 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  opened  by  some  of  his  staff,  and  the 
visitors  received  by  them,  there  were  many  letters  which  he 
was  obliged  to  deal  with  himself,  and  some  visitors  whom  he 
could  not  well  refuse.  From  the  time  they  arrived,  the  whole  staff 
were  absorbed  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  get  some  kind  of 
order  into  the  miscellaneous  body  which  arrived  by  successive 
trains,  and  yet  were  subject  to  constant  interruptions  on  matters 
of  no  public  importance.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  indispensable  | 
for  the  General  to  see  something  of  the  ground  on  which  he  i 
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might  have  to  fight,  he  left  one  of  his  staff  to  look  after  the  papers, 
and  rode  over  the  country  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  taking  me  as  a 
guide.  He  was  the  cheeriest  and  brightest  of  men,  and  had  just 
come  back  with  a  great  reputation  from  East  Africa.  He  said  to 
one  of  his  staff  officers,  as  he  galloped  along,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  line  of  hills  running  generally  behind  the  railway  and 
river  from  Melton  Mowbray  to  Leicester  would  be  at  all  a  bad 
position,  under  the  circumstances,  to  take  up,  for  that  part  of  the 
ground,  and  he  ordered  forward  such  troops  as  were  available  at 
once.  He  turned  to  me  with  a  smile.  “  It  is  not  one  of  those 
positions  which  I  generally  find  that  the  public  imagines  to  be 
strong — steep  hills  where  there  is  any  amount  of  dead  ground, 
and  up  which  an  enemy  can  climb  without  being  fired  at.  It  has 
with  regard  to  the  arms  we  use  to-day  rather  the  characteristics 
of  the  position  at  Waterloo,  which  the  greatest  of  our  soldier? 
deliberately  selected  a  year  before  the  battle,  as  to  which  almost 
every  visitor  feels  himself  quite  competent  to  declare  that  it  was  a 
very  bad  position,  or  no  position.  Here  our  artillery,  such  as  it 
is,  can  be  so  placed  that  its  position  cannot  be  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  can  fire  without  being  seen  over  a  wide  range.  There 
are  some  hedgerows  I  should  have  liked,  if  I  had  had  time,  to  have 
had  cleared  away,  but  they  are  so  thin  that  they  give  no  protec¬ 
tion,  though  some  concealment.  The  infantry  has  an  excellent 
range,  and  the  enemy,  if  he  attempts  attack,  must  cross  the  river 
under  close  infantry  fire.  I  have  not  the  Waterloo  opportunities 
for  counter-attack,  but  with  this  force  I  could  not  use  them  if  I 
had.  I  am  afraid  that  the  best  hope  I  can  have  is  to  get  enough 
men  into  the  position  to  make  the  enemy  think  I  hold  it  properly. 
All  I  want  is  to  delay  my  friend,  and  to  gain  time.  I  don’t  think 
he  will  try  to  move  very  far  to  my  right,  or,  at  least,  that  he 
will  come  in  strength  that  way,  because  of  the  dykes  of  the  Fen 
country.  I  feel  pretty  certain  he  will  make  Grantham  his  extreme 
left,  moving  from  the  right  part  of  the  long  Witham  line.  If 
so,  the  general  trend  of  this  position,  refusing  him  my  left,  suits 
me  very  well.  However,  I  shall  have  as  strong  reserves  as  I  can 
behind  my  right  here,  to  cover  the  gap  towards  the  Fens.” 

The  General  would  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  his  difficulties,  but 
they  were  conspicuous  enough.  In  the  first  place,  as  his  staff 
gradually  dropped  in  from  all  quarters  of  England,  it  was  evident 
that  hardly  any  of  them  knew  one  another  or  the  General.  Two 
bad  served  in  Egypt,  two  in  Afghanistan,  four  in  South  Africa, 
but  on  different  staffs,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  campaign. 
The  remainder  had  been  brought  in  either  from  half-pay  or  the 
retired  list,  and  had  seen  no  service.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever 
had  before  the  particular  task  which  was  now  assigned  him.  One 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  on  a  staff  where  the  General,  another 
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where  the  chief  of  the  staff,  did  everything.  Another  had  been 
working  with  a  chief  who  expected  each  of  his  staff  to  find  out 
his  own  duties,  and  to  work  with  hardly  any  directions  from 
him.  I  must  not  overload  my  account  with  personal  descriptions 
of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  staff.  The  General  was  a  fair, 
rather  small,  wiry  and  most  energetic  man,  who  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  not  only  of  having  always  sought  danger  and  difficulty 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  but  of  having  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  been  a  close  student  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He  had,  like  most  of 
our  successful  soldiers,  some  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  in  the  sense 
that,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  he  was  descended  from  the  old 
English  garrison.  He  was  extraordinarily  quick  in  his  inferences 
from  facts,  and  exceedingly  careful  in  sifting  them.  He,  on 
principle,  was  very  reticent  as  to  his  plans,  and  cool  as  a  cucum¬ 
ber,  The  one  sentence  I  have  quoted  was  the  only  one  about  the 
fighting  that  I  heard  from  him  during  all  the  time  he  was  with 
me.  He  was  remarkably  tactful  in  dealing  with  those  under  him, 
and  had  habitually  had  a  devoted  following. 

His  chief  of  the  staff  was  a  man  as  different  from  him  as  one 
man  could  well  be  from  another.  Though  only  a  little  above  the 
medium  height,  he  was  physically  an  immensely  powerful  dark 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  inexhaustible  capacity  for  work,  whether 
mental  or  bodily.  A  great  athlete  and  splendid  boxer,  he  had  in 
his  younger  days  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  man 
in  the  Army.  He  was  fond  of  almost  every  form  of  exercise,  and 
excelled  in  them  all.  Unfortunately,  something  of  the  bulldog 
pugnacity  of  the  boxer  had  stamped  itself  on  his  face,  and  con¬ 
tinually  expressed  itself  in  his  words.  A"ery  quick  and  clear¬ 
headed,  he  certainly  did  not  “  suffer  fools  gladly,”  and  if  any  one 
did  not  at  once  see  things  exactly  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he 
was  apt  to  set  them  down  as  fools,  and  to  trample  on  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  His  language,  on  which  he  put  no  restraint,  often  left  on 
subordinates  the  impression  that  he  was  taking  advantage  of  his 
military  position  to  be  personally  rude  to  them.  He  was  usually 
quite  unconscious  of  his  own  violence,  and  rather  liked  any  one 
who  stood  up  to  him.  But  the  sense  of  injustice  and  unfairness 
which  he  produced  among  those  who  worked  under  him  was  very 
unfortunate,  especially  at  a  time  when  I  am  certain,  from  all  that  I 
saw,  that  every  man  was  slaving  himself  to  death  for  the  cause.  He 
had  pushed  his  own  career  along  with  keen  determination  to  get  to 
the  front  rank,  and  was  intensely  jealous  of  any  one  who  stood  in  any 
respect  in  his  way.  In  particular,  he  never  could  forgive  one  of  the 
staff,  who,  though  he  had  not  previously  been  with  him  on  an 
active  campaign,  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  and  had  won  a 
Victoria  Cross,  which  the  strange  law  of  chance  had  not  conferred 
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upon  CoJonel  Seaborne,  who  would  gladly  have  lost  an  arm  or 
eye  to  obtain  it.  I  record  these  personal  characteristics  only 
because,  in  my  judgment,  they  seriously  affected  the  campaign. 
Some  men  who  would  have  worked  well  under  another  chief,  were 
paralysed  and  made  almost  useless  under  Seaborne.  His  hHe  noir 
was  Lieut. -Colonel  Sefton,  the  Deputy-Quartermaater-General,  a 
singularly  gentlemanly,  quiet  man,  of  considerable  war  service, 
the  holder  of  the  objectionable  Victoria  Cross,  a  Scot,  shrewd, 
patient,  intelligent.  He  was  much  the  tallest  of  the  three,  broad, 
but  rather  spare,  with  sandy  hair,  a  prominent  nose,  and  bright 
grey  eyes.  Apparently  Colonel  Seaborne’s  humours  passed  over 
his  head  without  producing  a  ruffle,  but  the  effect  on  the  junior 
part  of  the  staff  was  not  good.  No  doubt,  under  such  a  chief  as 
General  Steadway,  had  the  staff  been  working  together  for  some 
time,  the  rough  edges  would  have  been  polished  off.  As  it  was,  it 
was  not  a  happy  family. 

The  Generals  commanding  under  General  Steadway  were  much 
less  experienced  than  any  of  the  three  men  I  have  described. 
Indeed,  considering  the  way  in  which  our  best  officers  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country,  it  was  wonderful  that  so  good  a  selection 
could  have  been  made  for  headquarters.  I  must  not  enlarge  on 
them,  but  General  A.,  commanding  the  First  Division,  was  a  very 
sentry-go  soldier,  who  had  made  such  reputation  as  he  had  as 
(Jfficer  Commanding  the  Cheetam  Rangers.  Straight,  erect,  and 
ignorant  of  everything  outside  a  battalion,  he  was  in  despair  at 
the  condition  of  things,  and  came  to  say  so.  General  B.,  a  cavalry 
soldier  by  origin,  was  very  talkative,  very  full  of  suggestions,  but 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  as  General  A.  General 
C.  had  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  active  service,  but  though 
not  more  than  fifty,  he  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  very  easily 
fatigued,  and  very  fatiguing  for  his  heavy  charger,  ile  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  subordinate  man.  He  had  a  temper,  and  just  now, 
from  many  causes,  it  was  in  its  most  unpleasant  condition.  Every¬ 
thing  in  his  division  was  wrong,  entirely  by  the  fault  of  head¬ 
quarters.  General  Steadway  received  them  most  affably,  but  for 
all  orders  passed  them  over  to  Colonel  Seaborne.  I  draw  a  veil 
over  the  interviews  with  that  officer,  but,  at  all  events,  each  of 
the  Generals  left  cursing  Colonel  Seaborne  and  the  headquarter 
staff.  Colonel  Seaborne  subsequently  described  them  within  my 
hearing  as  the  Deedest  lot  of  fools  he  had  ever  struck. 

From  the  General’s  Military  Secretary,  who  happened  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  my  own,  I  heard  a  good  deal  more  that  made  me 
anxious.  He  was  much  concerned  for  his  General’s  reputation,  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  both  of  which  he  thought 
imperilled.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  chief,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  that  I  should  know  the  truth  beforehand,  and 
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he  told  me  that  the  position  taken  up  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
General,  far  too  advanced  a  one.  “We  are,  in  fact,”  he  said, 
“committing  the  fatal  error  of  concentrating  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  for  we  know  so  little  about  them  that  they  may  be  gather¬ 
ing  in  force  behind  those  hills  five  miles  off,  and  the  troops,  such 
as  they  are,  are  only  formed  into  the  several  brigades  and  divi¬ 
sions  as  they  arrive.  It  would  have  been  far  better,  in  the 
General’s  opinion,  to  have  organised  the  Army  before  we  moved, 
and  to  have  let  the  enemy  advance  to  meet  us.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  they  were  overruled 
because  of  the  demands  from  the  country.  The  Rifle  Clubs  are, 
of  course,  now  under  military  law,  but  their  rapidity  of  assembly 
and  of  movement  is  enormously  affected  by  local  feeling,  and  it 
was  feared  that  we  should  not  even  obtain  all  the  Volunteers,  or 
Militia,  from  the  counties  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  movements  if 
these  counties  thought  themselves  abandoned.  Nottingham  and 
Grantham,  and  even  Derby,  are  indignantly  denouncing  the 
General  for  not  having  moved  to  their  relief.  I  don’t  myself 
believe  that,  except  perhaps  the  Lancashire  and  Somerset  Volun¬ 
teers,  with  some  from  the  Midlands,  we  shall  get  any  available 
for  the  imagined  stroke  against  the  enemy’s  western  flank  before 
he  has  driven  us  back,  and  God  help  us  if  we  have  to  fly  before 
a  pursuing  enemy  with  this  mob.  Then  we  know  nothing  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  We  don’t  know  whether  it  is,  as  was 
assumed  when  we  were  sent  here,  only  one  Army  Corps  that  has 
landed.  There  is  no  possible  trusting  to  the  messages  and  reports 
we  get  from  Lincolnshire.  The  north  bank  of  the  Humber  was 
far  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  affairs  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
bers.  Yorkshire  is  only  now  beginning  to  find  out  what  happened 
to  them.  I  feel  certain  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  invasion 
with  only  a  single  Army  Corps,  and  if  they  have  been  as  long 
preparing  this  stroke  as  now  seems  likely,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  land  six  or  more  before  they  have  done.  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  one  of  the  fleets  realising  the  situation,  or  being 
reached  by  the  Admiralty  in  time ;  but  about  that  I  know  nothing. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  if  we  get  another  twenty-four  hours,  be  largely 
reinforced  with  men,  but  we  have  no  effective  artillery,  and  no 
organisation.  The  Volunteer  Artillery  have  never  been  re-armed, 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  supply  them.  As  you  have  seen,  the 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  a  complete  Army,  even  a  small 
one,  by  railway,  is  not  a  rapid  process.  The  southern  counties 
have  believed  in  an  invasion  from  that  side  up  to  now,  and  the 
men,  under  home  pressure,  have  been  coming  in  very  slowly,  lest 
they  should  be  sent  away  from  their  own  counties.  Should  the 
enemy,  as  the  General  thinks  he  will  do,  attack  to-morrow,  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  have  more  than  30,000  or  40,000  men  actually 
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in  position,  and  we  have  no  power  of  manoeuvring  in  bodies  that 
would  enable  us  to  act  freely,  or  change  our  position.” 

On  Tuesday  evening  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards  arrived. 
They  were  the  only  really  available  cavalry  we  had.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  some  misunderstanding,  due  partly  to  changes  in  plan, 
partly  to  the  universal  confusion,  they  had  been  sent  to  Stamford, 
and  two  trains  full  had  disembarked  before  the  General’s  orders 
desiring  that  they  should  detrain  at  Leicester  reached  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  it  was  only  on  Wednesday  morning  early, 
about  daybreak,  that  they  could,  in  accordance  with  Steadway’s 
wishes,  be  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  on  that  side.  Our  reports 
hitherto  from  panic-stricken  fugitives  had  been  of  the  wildest  and 
most  uncertain  character.  Some  of  them  proved  afterwards  to 
have  represented  what  was  fairly  true,  but  so  confused  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  reliance  on  it.  The 
cavalry  soon  discovered  that  the  General’s  anticipations  of  the  left 
being  threatened  had  been  only  too  well  fulfilled.  They  found  that 
as  soon  as  they  moved  out  they  were  fired  upon  from  ground  com¬ 
manding  all  the  roads  leading  out  north,  west,  and  south-west  from 
Leicester.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  enemy’s 
strength  might  be  behind  the  screen  of  skirmishers.  It  was  soon 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  enemy  held  the  bridges  over  the 
Soar  at  Blaby,  and  Bilby,  and  that  they  had  occupied  Wigston 
Junction.  Clearly  the  Army  that  was  to  have  moved  up  from  the 
west  was  too  late,  or  had  been  held  back,  whilst  our  left  seemed 
to  me  to  be  hopelessly  turned,  and  our  connection  with  London 
threatened.  In  order  to  meet  any  extended  turning  movement  on 
that  side,  the  General  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  as  strong  a 
reserve  as  he  could  near  Houghton  and  Billesdon,  where  he  had 
such  regular  troops  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  He  now  sent 
orders  for  these  to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  in  case  it  should 
prove  that  the  enemy  were  really  in  force  on  our  left,  which  had 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  he  prepared  to  carefully  evacuate  the 
position  and  fall  back.  From  the  description  I  have  given  both  of 
the  staff  and  the  condition  of  the  command,  it  will  not  seem  sui‘- 
prising  that  the  orders  were  misunderstood.  The  news  that  the 
enemy  were  at  our  rear  south  of  Leicester  soon  spread.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  disorder  of  the  force  was  universal.  About  three 
a.m.  from  the  ridges  in  front  of  our  right,  near  Melton  Lodge,  south 
of  Melton  Spinney,  west  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  west  of  Wymond- 
ham,  guns  that  could  not  be  seen  began  throwing  shells  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  air.  They  were  directed  against  a  body  of  troops 
that  had  most  unnecessarily  exposed  themselves  in  solid  formation 
as  they  were,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  orders,  forming 
up  prior  to  retiring.  The  alarm  soon  spread  that  we  were  cut 
off  in  rear  and  surprised  in  front.  The  troops  had  been  ordered 
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according  to  custom,  to  stand  to  their  arms  at  daybreak,  but 
as  day  broke  about  2.15  a.m.,  it  was  an  experience  that  none  of  the 
town  corps  had  ever  gone  through  before,  and  the  uncanny  novelty 
both  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  on  parade  men  who  had 
many  of  them  only  reached  their  stations  during  the  night,  and 
added  to  the  disposition  to  take  alarm.  Our  right  had  l^en  ex¬ 
tended  to  Teigh  and  also  to  Market  Overton,  across  the  river,  with 
a  post  watching  the  direct  road  from  Grantham.  It  was  intended 
that  the  troops  arriving  by  successive  trains  at  the  stations  from 
Stamford  to  Ashwell  should  be  formed  into  a  division  to  meet  any 
attack  by  the  direct  road  from  Grantham.  Soon  after  the  enemy’s 
guns  began  firing,  our  own  artillery  at  Market  Overton  and  Teigh 
made  an  attempt  to  reply,  but  they  were  hopelessly  inferior  to  the 
enemy’s  artillery,  which  they  had  great  difficulty  in  locating. 
The  troops  on  whom  the  French  artillery  first  fired  were,  because 
of  the  misunderstanding  I  have  named,  facing  to  the  rear.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  them  out  of  the  artillery  fire  at  once,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  all  the  causes  I  have  named,  first  of  all  the 
greatest  disorder  prevailed,  and  a  few  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
camp  began  a  hurried  flight  to  the  rear.  This  soon  communicated 
itself  to  the  troops  that  were  facing  the  same  way,  and  getting  out 
of  the  artillery  fire.  Before  long  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  infantry, 
seeing  the  confusion  and  the  flight,  pushed  forward  from  between 
the  two  ridges  in  which  Saxby  lies.  A  few  gallant  men  attempted 
to  oppose  them,  but  they  were  outflanked,  outnumbered,  and  the 
enemy  poured  in.  The  panic  soon  spread,  and  before  we  were 
well  aware  of  it,  the  whole  force  was  in  full  retreat,  a  retreat 
which  was  every  moment  threatening  to  become  utterly  dis¬ 
orderly,  The  General,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front  to  try  to 
stay  the  flight,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  flying  troops,  lie  returned  for  one  moment  to  the 
house  to  mount  a  favourite  charger,  and  when  he  came  he  im¬ 
plored  me  and  my  wife  to  remain ;  both  in  order  to  look  after  the 
numerous  wounded  who  were  being  brought  in,  and  to  endeavoui 
to  keep  the  people  from  provoking  useless  outrages,  “  I  know 
General  de  Mauve,  who  was  for  some  time  over  here  as  Military 
Attache.  lie  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  l>e  his  wish  to  maintain  order.  It  you  appeal  to  him,  and  it 
you  like  show  him  my  card,  he  will  see  that  no  harm  happens 
to  you.  You  can  do  much  good  that  way — none  by  following  us. 

Of  the  long  flight  and  the  rapid  pursuit  by  the  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  I  need  say  nothing.  Many  others  have  re¬ 
corded  them,  and  I  know  of  them  only  by  hearsay.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  by  night-time  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  march  of 
the  whole  French  force  to  Huntingdon,  and  that  the  advanced 
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parties  had  reached  that  town  hy  evening.  Nor  need  I  describe 
the  alarm  in  London.  It  is  only  too  well  known.  The  panic  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  price  at  which  all  stocks  then  stood 
is  the  permanent  record  of  it.  What  concerns  me  is  that  General 
de  Mauve  chose  to  make  my  house  his  headquarters  and  that  I 
acquired  some  valuable  information  thereby.  He  had  left  the 
pursuit  to  the  General  commanding  the  cavalry,  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  only  in  the  hurrying  forward  of  the  main  army.  He  had 
command  of  the  whole  Army,  but  retained  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  corps,  which  was  the  one  that  first  disembarked. 
What  struck  me  at  once  in  contrast  with  our  previous  experience 
was  that  he  seemed  to  have  very  little  to  do.  He  issued  to  his  staff 
officers  a  few  general  instructions,  and  as  reports  came  in  he 
formed  his  own  conclusions  about  them.  But  everything  seemed 
to  work  smoothly.  Every  one  knew  his  own  business,  and  was 
accustomed  to  leave  others  as  a  matter  of  course  to  fit  in  with 
them.  Though  he  gave  me  no  information  as  to  his  plans  or 
views,  he  was  quite  ready  to  talk. 

I  commented  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  dis¬ 
embarkation  and  advance.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  like  most  things,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  training  and  practice.  It  has  always  astonished 
me  that  you  English  people,  who  in  every  war  you  have  had  be¬ 
fore  this  one,  have  with  an  embarkation  and  a  disem¬ 

barkation,  yet  never  in  peace  time  practise  either  embarkation  or 
disembarkation  as  for  war.  Your  Navy  and  mercantile  marine 
transport  your  Army  and  its  stores  as  so  much  cargt).  It  is  not 
put  on  board  or  taken  off  ship  wuth  the  smallest  reference  to  mili¬ 
tary  requirements.  Of  course  we  had  great  facilities  for  this  dis¬ 
embarkation  such  as  do  not  often  occur,  because  you  can’t  in 
many  places  get  forty  miles  of  coast  within  a  sheltered  arm  of  the 
sea  where  there  are  such  conveniences  for  disembarkation  as  you 
have  on  the  north  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  we  had  fairly  good  weather  for  the  crossing,  we  were  able  to 
have  our  guns  quite  ready  to  be  run  ashore,  just  as  they  were,  the 
vessels  being  specially  designed  for  them.  They  were  well  bat¬ 
tened  down,  and  it  was  a  regular  drill  to  loose  the  battens.  The 
artillery  brought  their  wheel  horses  ready  harnessed  with  them, 
and  lasso  harness  for  the  horses  with  which  you  supplied  us  so 
handsomely.  The  cavalry  were  well  used  to  English  saddles, 
and  as  we  had  no  exjmctation  of  having  to  manoeuvre  our  cavalry 
very  seriously,  your  well-broken  horses  served  us  admirably. 
Such  a  disembarkation  as  I  saw  at  Ismailia  in  1882  is  a  very 
different  affair.  Your  ships  could  not  lie  alongside  the  shore  as 
ours  did.  Then  you  had  enormous  quantities  of  stores  to  dis¬ 
embark,  and  we  brought  nothing  but  ammunition,  which  was 
carefully  packed  and  embarked  for  rapid  diaembaikation.’^ 
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I  asked  him  about  the  working  of  his  staff.  “  Well,  we  ought 
to  know  one  another’s  ways,  for  all  these  men  have  been  with 
me  for  five  years,  and  most  of  us  have  worked  together  for  ten. 
Naturally  during  that  time  we  have  rubbed  off  our  corners.”  I 
asked  him  whether  the  moving  of  his  infantry  forward  on  carts 
was  not  a  new  idea.  “Not  at  all,”  he  said;  “Napoleon  often 
moved  the  whole  of  his  Corps  of  Guards  in  that  way,  and  in 
1814  most  of  his  rapid  victories  were  won  by  that  means.  Of 
course  he  had  not  the  chance  of  using  motors  in  the  way  we 
did.  I  had  been  a  close  student  of  your  Boer  War,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rapid  moving  forward  of  good  infantry 
was  the  essential  condition  of  modern  war.  In  a  country  like 
Lincolnshire,  roads,  and,  therefore,  motors,  were  the  quickest  for 
us,  hut  in  Leicestershire,  and  from  here  nearly  up  to  London,  our 
horses  will  get  a  chance.” 

I  asked  him  about  the  river  steamboats.  “  Those,”  he  answered, 

“  were  nearly  all  built  in  England.  Many  months  ago  we  gave 
an  order  in  Hull  and  on  the  Clyde  for  steamboats  for  use  on 
French  rivers,  and  the  specifications  named  the  several  rivers 
and  canals  that  connect  with  the  Humber  as  illustrations  of  the 
class  of  navigation.  Some  of  them  were  adapted  to  the  carriage  of 
explosives  in  France,  and  those  for  the  Trent  and  the  Soar  naviga¬ 
tion  were  prepared  with  bullet-proof  loop-holed  steel  defences 
at  our  own  works,  but  they  were  so  painted,  divided,  and  covered 
with  hay  as  to  look  like  cargo  boats,  and  both  conceal  the  loop¬ 
holes  and  hide  the  men.  Of  course  the  flotilla  for  the  Humber 
was  of  quite  a  different  kind.  We  had  for  months  been  practising 
in  France  embarking  and  disembarking  from  vessels  like  those 
we  used,  having  called  in  the  reserves  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
astonishing  what  a  difference  practice  made  in  the  time  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  good  people  in  England  never  carry  two 
things  in  your  head  at  the  same  time.  A  few  years  ago  you  had 
forgotten  that  you  were  a  Sea  Power,  and  only  thought  of  land 
defence.  Now  you  have  learnt  the  importance  of  your  Navy,  and 
you  have  wholly  forgotten  the  risks  you  run  from  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  Of  course  it  was  bad  luck  for  you  that  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  about  the  same  time.  Governments  that  would  never 
have  combined  with  Russia  against  you  should  be  replaced  by 
such  as  could  and  would  so  combine.  Both  those  events  were 
very  obviously  on  the  cards,  and  in  any  case,  with  such  a  stake 
as  yours,  it  was  madness  to  leave  a  country  that  knows  only  the 
ways  of  peace,  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  an  uninformed  public  i 
opinion  for  your  safety.  Two  years  ago  we  could  not  have  carried  • 
out  such  a  scheme  as  has  brought  us  here  to-day,  but  two 
years  properly  employed  are  a  long  time  in  the  training  of  an  I 
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army,  especially  with  such  an  instinctively  war-like  people  as 
ours,  and  with  institutions  that,  under  whatever  name,  have  never 
been  administratively  changed  since  they  were  created  by  the 
despotic  genius  Napoleon.  Some  of  us  had,  as  those  of  you,  who 
chose  to  know,  knew,  been  closely  assimilating  the  lessons  of 
your  Boer  War.  They  only  repeated  and  reinforced  the  lessons 
of  our  bitter  experience  of  1870,  which  we  had  forgotten.  Here 
you  have  had  them,  not  in  form,  but  in  essence,  applied  to  the 
conditions  under  which  we  had  to  fight. 

“  Some  of  your  popular  writers  who  are  quite  cock-sure  of  them¬ 
selves,  without  the  least  understanding  war,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  obtain  the  ears  of  a  public  that  knows  it  does  not  know,  but 
likes  to  listen  to  any  one  who  will  confidently  assure  it  that  just 
what  it  wishes  to  believe  is  certainly  true,  drew  from  the  Boer  War 
one  amazing  ‘  lesson.’  A  gallant  little  people,  accustomed  to  outdoor 
life,  to  wild-game  shooting,  and  riding  from  their  cradle,  a  people 
the  whole  of  which  was  organised  for  war  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  had  known  it,  a  people  that  from  the  earliest  times  had  had 
to  maintain  its  existence  by  war,  had  been  arming  and  preparing 
for  years  for  this  particular  war.  against  you.  They  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  forces  you  had  available 
on  the  spot.  They  had  a  vast  country  in  which  every 
farmhouse  was  an  arsenal,  a  remount  depot,  and  a  com¬ 
missariat  supply  for  them,  while  every  bridle-path  and 
every  hill  and  streamlet  was  familiar  to  some  of  them. 
As  a  result  of  this  struggle  against  your  army,  their  country  be¬ 
came  for  the  time  a  desolate  desert.  Therefore,  said  these  wise 
men,  let  us  put  the  defence  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  our 
town-bred  population,  who  never  see  daybreak  unless  they  have 
worked  or  feasted  through  the  night,  and  aie  sent  to  bed  by  the 
first  streaks  of  light,  men  who  have  never  seen  a  hare  or  a  rabbit, 
who  are  scared  by  all  the  weird  sounds  of  a  forest  at  night,  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  rising  of  Orion  and  the  sparkle  of 
a  bayonet,  men  who,  if  they  saw  a  cow,  would  not  know  that  it 
!  yielded  milk,  or  that  apples  grow  on  trees.  Let  us  teach  them  to 
shoot  at  a  mark,  and  we  shall  have  a  citizen  army  like  the  Boers. 
Did  they  then  wish  England  to  be  desolate  like  Boer-land? 
Whence  will  come  the  resources  to  restore  it  as  you  are  restoring 
the  devastated  land  ?  From  my  point  of  view  I  am  much  obliged 
to  them,  but  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  capacity  of  man  for  being 
gulled.” 

At  this  moment  our  talk  was  interrupted  by  the  bringing  in  of 
some  wounded  to  the  rooms  we  had  given  up  to  them.  I  soon 
recognised  two  whose  appearance  seemed  familiar  to  me.  One 
was  a  man  with  a  fine  military  figure,  surmounted  by  an  unmis- 
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takably  intellectual  head.  A  sword  thrust  had  struck  him  through 
a  rather  well-stuffed  pocket,  and  he  was  insensible,  ghastly  pale, 
and  in  considerable  danger.  It  was  rather  pathetic  that  the  sword 
had  gone  through  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  which  were  brought  to  me 
to  take  care  of.  With  them,  also  cut  through  with  the  sword, 
was  the  proof  of  a  speech  in  which  the  sufferer  had  been  eloquently 
proving  that  it  was  the  nation  with  the  last  pound  sterling  that 
prevailed  in  war.  By  a  curious  coincidence  I  had  been  reading 
the  previous  evening  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  the  money  that  would  have  saved  the  city  was 
kept  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Turk.  The  other  sufferer,  who 
was  now  delirious,  had  been  seen  by  us  most  gallantly  holding 
on  to  a  hedge-row.  He  had  come  with  a  shooting  club,  who  had 
arrived  in  plain  clothes.  Fortunately,  by  our  General’s  orders,  a 
local  slop-tailor  had  in  a  great  hurry  decked  them  out  in  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  called  uniform,  lest  they  should  be  treated  as 
franc-tireurs.  I  will  not  allude  to  their  comic  appearance,  all 
was  too  tragic  for  that.  They  had  never  seen  anything  to  fire  at. 
A  rain  of  shrapnel  shells  bursting  in  all  directions,  when  first 
experienced,  accompanied  by  the  sight  of  here  and  there  a  shrap¬ 
nel  shell  taking  full  effect,  and  resulting  in  a  struggling  mass 
of  horses,  maddened  with  wounds,  tethered  to  dead  animals,  and 
surrounded  by  men  dead  or  in  death  agony,  is  apt  to  confuse  aim 
even  if  none  of  a  party  be  touched  by  the  bullets  from  the  shells 
bursting  over  their  heads,  the  possible  effects  of  which  they  have 
before  their  eyes.  They  had  this  experience,  but  remained.  But 
when  some  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  unseen,  began  firing  from 
another  hedge  that  enabled  them  to  make  the  shelter  of  the 
shooting  club’s  hedge  useless,  and  several  of  the  party  dropped, 
it  was  manifestly  time  to  go.  I  saw  a  little  man,  somewhat  large 
of  girth  and  scant  of  breath,  endeavouring  valiantly  at  first  to 
have  the  wounded  comrades  carried  away.  But  it  was  hopeless 
under  such  a  fire,  and  to  my  great  grief  I  soon  saw  the  leader  him¬ 
self  drop  as  he  was  panting  backwards  to  a  more  sheltered 
position.  Now  as  he  was  brought  in  he  was  delirious,  and  the 
doctors  shook  their  heads.  I  watched  him  anxiously.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  sit  up  suddenly  in  bed,  and  in  half 
coherent  sentences  exclaim :  “  If  only  Lord  Roberts  had  done  what 
we  told  him  on  page  six  column  nine  of  our  issue  of  April  Ist;” 
“  Those  who  have  at  least  the  ear  of  the  public “  A  citizen 
army,”  and  other  phrases  I  could  not  catch,  about  the  folly  of  the 
artillery  in  not  listening  to  the  instructions  of  the  Weekly  In¬ 
fallible.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  but  others  even  more  pathetic 
soon  took  me  away.  Among  those  who  had  rushed  to  their 
country’s  call  there  were  three  Members  of  Parliament  in  the 
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dead  room.  It  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  my  little  nine 
years  old  boy,  who  was  learning  choice  passages  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  repeated  mechanically,  “Vaulting  ambition  doth  o’erleap 
itself,”  and  strangely  out  of  connection,  some  of  Hamlet’s  words 
on  Yorick.  All  three  were  well-known  speakers  of  the  “  Talk 
efficiency.  Appeal  to  the  breeches  pocket  ”  school.  Well,  they  had 
done  their  best  to  redeem  their  words  by  deeds.  Peace  be  with 
them ! ! 

That  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  whilst  he  was  still  at  my 
house,  providing  for  the  security  of  his  advance,  but  having  a 
train  with  steam  up  ready  for  his  movement  to  Huntingdon  as 
soon  as  the  line  was  secure,  the  General  received  a  telegram 
which,  as  I  observed,  came  from  New  Holland.  He  crunched  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  beyond  compressed  lips  gave  no  sign.  1 
knew  afterwards  that  it  was  the  news  that  in  our  last  extremity 
one  man  had  saved  England.  On  Monday  morning  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  whilst  the  alarm  was  still  in  London  as  to  the  Brest  fleet 
and  the  south  coast,  had  sent  a  message  to  the  fleet  that  had  been 
following  the  Germans,  and  was  then  coaling  in  Berehaven,  to 
pass  down  the  Channel  and  sweep  away  the  hornets  who  were 
troubling  British  commerce,  warning  all  merchant  ships  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  Channel,  and  unload  at  Cork,  Lough  Swilly, 
and  Berehaven.  As  soon  as  the  Meet  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel  they  found  the  Brest  fleet  ready  to  meet  them,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years  our  sailors  were  pitted  on 
their  own  element  against  their  old  antagonists.  As  all  the 
details  of  that  sea-fight  have  been  occupying  the  papers  for  months, 

1  need  not  enlarge  on  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  fearful 
destruction  to  both  fleets,  the  French  retired  up  the  Channel. 
So  far  as  our  military  operations  were  concerned,  the  important 
point  was  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  fleet  to  come  round  to 
the  Humber  to  our  relief.  Salvation  came  from  another  quarter. 
The  Admiral  in  the  Baltic,  as  soon  as  he  realised  that  the  cables 
were  cut,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  their  being  quickly 
repaired,  became  uneasy,  and  despatched  a  couple  of  cruisers  and 
two  torpedo  boat  catchers  to  endeavour  to  obtain  news  at  all  cost.  He 
took  the  further  step  that,  whilst  leaving  round  the  blockaded  ports 
the  cruisers  which  had  always  formed  his  inshore  line,  he  at  night, 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  land,  steamed  west  down  the  Baltic.  Off 
Gothenburg,  one  of  the  Admiral’s  torpedo  boats  met  the  Zebra, 
which  had,  on  the' morning  of  Sunday,  without  waiting  for  any¬ 
thing,  steamed  away  to  report  to  the  Admiral  what  they  had  seen, 
and  what  they  had  reason  to  suspect.  The  torpedo  boat  catcher 
carried  the  news  to  the  Admiral,  who,  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
decided  to  make  all  steam  for  the  Humber.  He  was  in  the 
Cattegat,  when  he  received,  by  a  torpedo  boat  catcher,  orders  from 
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the  Admiralty  with  somewhat  fuller  particulars,  directing  him  at 
all  cost  to  clear  the  Humber.  But  we  should  not  even  then  have 
escaped  so  lightly  hut  for  two  mistakes  of  the  allies.  The  German 
Admiral  was  coaling  at  Hamburg  when  the  Baltic  fleet  passed  and 
was  reported  by  cruisers.  The  German  Admiral  was  not  ready 
with  his  whole  fleet.  He  was  uncertain  where  the  fleet  of  ours 
which  had  watched  him  in  the  Atlantic  was.  The  appearance  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  threatened  such  a  vast  increase  to  the  forces  that 
might  engage  him,  that  it  made  him  unwilling  to  move.  On  the 
whole,  he  decided  simply  to  report  to  Berlin  the  passage  of  the 
fleet  without  altering  his  former  advice.  Receiving  no  orders, 
he  took  no  action.  The  English  Admiral,  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  about  the  Germans,  steamed  straight  for  the  Humber,  where, 
as  England’s  tutelary  genius  decreed,  he  caught  the  French  fleet, 
hampered  by  the  third  flotilla,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the 
nervousness  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  who  waited  to  he 
certain  that  everything  was  going  right  on  shore  before  he 
despatched  the  Third  Army  Corps.  Caught  en  flagrant  dilit,  the 
French  fleet  and  flotilla  were  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  gave  one 
pause  to  think  that  four  full  tides  had  been  missed  by  the  French, 
during  which,  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
others,  four  Army  Corps  might  have  landed.  By  half-past  five  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  battle,  if  it  can  be  called  one.  General 
de  Mauve  received  a  despatch  from  our  Goveimment,  through  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  demanding  the  surrender  of  himself  and  his 
whole  Army,  unconditionally,  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  General 
replied: — “For  the  first  time  in  history  a  demand  is  made  on  a 
victorious  General,  who,  after  brushing  aside  and  crushing  the 
only  force  that  can  oppose  him,  is  marching  to  capture  the  enemy’s 
capital,  that  he  should  surrender  his  Army.  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  supplies.  I  have  ample  ammunition,  and  a  confident, 
a  victorious,  and  a  well-organised  Army.  I  sleep  to-night  in  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  and  to-morrow  resume  my  march  on  London.  You  have 
no  Army  with  which  to  oppose  me.  Any  proposals  for  peace 
which  you  may  wish  to  make  must  be  addressed  to  His  Majesty  i 
the  Emperor.  Until  I  receive  his  orders  I  and  my  Army  shall  j 
continue  to  execute  the  instructions  I  have  received  from  him,  and  ‘ 
even  if  you  could  hope  to  destroy  us,  we  shall  fall  gloriously,  for 
we  shall  bring  down  the  British  Empire  with  us  to  the  ground.”  I 
It  was,  of  course,  a  letter  of  bluff,  but  the  injury  that  such  a  force  { 
might  inflict  before  it  could  be  destroyed  was  incalculable,  and  I  , 
am  free  to  admit  now  that  the  cry  for  “  no  terms  with  the  enemy”  ’ 
was  much  louder  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  were  not 
exposed  than  in  those  that  were. 

The  Government  had  to  decide  rapidly.  They  have  been  furi¬ 
ously  denounced  since  then  for  their  decision,  but  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  they  were  aware  of  the  adhesion  of  Germany 
to  the  alliance.  It  was  practically  certain  that  the  detachment 
of  France  from  it  would  break  it  up,  as  in  fact,  though  for  reasons 
not  then  known,  it  actually  did.  At  all  events,  whether  on  the 
initiative  of  the  French  Emperor,  or  on  our  own,  a  point  so  hotly 
disputed  that  I  must  not  decide  it,  terms  of  peace  were  hurriedly 
arranged.  The  French  were  to  march  hack  by  the  way  that  they 
had  come,  nominally  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  retaining  all  their 
arms  and  artillery.  All  prisoners  captured  by  them,  including,  of 
course,  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  first  instance,  were  to  be 
restored  before  the  French  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Humber. 
The  French  Army  transports  were  to  be  escorted  by  our  victorious 
fleet  to  their  own  shores.  The  flotilla  was  to  he  held  by  our  Navy 
as  prize  of  war.  A  very  nominal  indemnity  was  paid  by  the 
French.  It  was  inadequate  to  cover  a  tenth  of  our  material  losses. 
The  loss  from  the  effect  on  British  securities  could  not  be  measured 
by  any  calculation.  The  rest  is  soon  told,  though  it  contains  a 
dramatic  sequel. 

I  need  not  detail  the  whole  story  of  the  strange  reappearance  of 
the  German  Emperor,  now  so  well  known.  He  had,  after  all,  been 
picked  up  when  barely  alive  by  'a  boat  on  the  Danube,  which 
belonged  to  a  Slovac  family  which  had  settled  in  the  Great  Schtitt 
Island  below  Vienna,  close  to  the  river.  They  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  German,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  numerous  languages  in 
which  the  Emperor  was  able  to  make  himself  understood.  Whilst 
the  Emperor  was  recovering  from  the  shock  in  the  humble  cottage 
to  which  he  had  been  carried,  he  contracted  a  virulent  local  fever, 
due  to  the  Danube  marshes.  It  kept  him  helpless,  and  with  inter¬ 
vals  half-unconscious,  for  months.  When  he  despatched  on  the 
rough  cottage  paper  a  letter  to  Berlin,  the  writing  was  so  unlike 
his  own  that  it  was  believed  to  be  that  of  an  impostor,  no  one 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  Emperor  could  have  remained  all  this 
time  unknown.  Ultimately,  however,  search  was  made,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  peace  with  France  had  been  signed  that  the  news 
of  this  new  development  reached  England,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
before  the  Emperor  was  able  to  assume,  even  partially,  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  affairs.  As  it  was  fully  expected  in  Bussia  that  the 
Emperor  would  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  his  son’s  Ministers, 
and  as  by  this  time  Bussia  was  nearly  bankrupt,  and  the  most 
serious  internal  disorders  had  broken  out,  that  country  was  glad  to 
make  peace  before  conditions  more  unfavourable  presented  them¬ 
selves.  The  war  had  been  very  costly,  but  nothing  very  decisive 
had  taken  place.  That  war  lies  outside  my  proper  subject.  General 
de  Mauve  had  gone  by  train  to  Huntingdon,  in  order  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  carry  out  his  threatening  appearance  of  pressing  on 
London.  After  the  peace  preliminaries  had  been  hastily  settled, 
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he  came  back  to  my  house  to  make  arrangements  for  the  retreat 
of  his  Army  to  the  Humber.  I  had  with  him,  before  his  departure, 
some  conversations  with  which  I  shall  close  my  record.  “  General,” 
I  said,  “  without  discussing  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  would  be  unfair  to  you,  and  might 
be  offensive,  surely  war  never  broke  upon  any  other  country  with 
such  suddenness  as  yours  did  on  us.”  “That  is  not  true,”  he 
said;  “Napoleon  the  Great  occupied  all  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Spain  by  sudden  seizure,  without  bloodshed,  and  with  no  notice. 
He  never  declared  war.  We  gave  you  twelve  clear  hours’  notice. 
It  was  not  our  fault  if  you  did  not  use  them.  You  gave  no  notice 
to  Denmark  before  your  ships  and  guns  were  commanding  Copen¬ 
hagen.  You  gave  no  notice  to  Spain  before  you  sunk  or  captured 
her  treasure  ships  off  her  own  coast.  Your  people  never  read 
about  war.  It  is  only  on  that  account  that  they  are  surprised  by 
its  ordinary  incidents.  Your  Navy,  and  your  good  luck,  have 
hitherto  saved  you,  but  you  have  on  that  account  rejected  all  the 
warnings  that  those  who  knew  have  given  you.”  “Well,  at  any 
rate,  Greneral,”  I  said,  “you  have  at  least  done  us  one  service. 
We  shall  not  forget  the  lesson  you  have  taught  us.”  He  fairly 
laughed.  “  My  dear  sir,”  he  said,  “  a  merciful  Heaven,  always 
too  good  to  you,  scorched  you  by  holding  you  over  the  pit  of  hell 
during  the  lioer  War.  The  war  was  hardly  well  over  before  you 
had  forgotten  the  lesson.  If  any  one,  two  years  ago,  had  detailed 
for  you,  point  by  point,  all  that  I  have  done,  you  would  not  have 
taken  one  practical  step  to  meet  the  case.  The  Weekly  Infallible 
and  the  Lfaily  Sensation  would  have  improved  their  circulation 
by  saying  just  what  they  knew  you  would  like  them  to  say,  and 
would  have  smugly  pocketed  the  receipts  without  one  twinge  of 
conscience  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were  selling  their  country. 
They  would  not  have  asked  those  who  knew  the  Humber,  or 
those  who  had  ever  heard  of  ‘  blasting  gelatine  ’  or  ‘  tonite,’  or 
those  who  had  practised  the  training  for  embarkation  or  dis¬ 
embarkation,  or  those  who  knew  anything  of  your  splendid  inland 
navigation,  any  more  than  they  accepted  the  advice  of  those  who 
told  them  of  the  disastrous  disorder  produced  by  scratch  staffs  in 
South  Africa,  or  those  who  knew  the  past  history  of  war  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  begins.  They  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  your  grand  railway  bridges  going  into  the  air.  They 
would  have  continued  yelling,  ‘  Efficiency !  efficiency  I  ’  and  mean¬ 
ing,  ‘Spare  our  pockets.’  No,  no!  I  think  perhaps  this  time  I 
ought  to  give  you  five  years  to  recover  your  complacency.  Then 
we  can,  without  a  Minister  of  War  who  funks  at  the  last  moment, 


THE  LATIN  EAPPROCIIEMENT  AND  THE 
BAGHDAD  IMBROGLIO. 


With  an  apparent  emancipation  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  threat  of  another  and  almost 
hopeless  entanglement  with  German  interests  towards  the  end, 
we  have  reached  a  situation  in  foreign  affairs  which  well  nigh 
defies  analysis.  Opened  with  a  demonstration  at  Lisbon  more 
brilliant  and  significant  than  has  yet  been  generally  realised  in 
this  country.  His  Majesty’s  tour  had  promised  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Latin  races.  The  Portuguese  alliance  guarantees  the 
Colonial  dominion  of  Dom  Carlos  in  its  integrity,  and  throws 
Into  the  wastepaper  basket  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1897, 
contemplating  partition.  It  had  awakened  in  the  mind  of  every 
logical  observer  of  European  affairs  a  hope  that — to  revise  the  Bis- 
marckian  metaphor — our  new  telephone  wire  to  Paris  might 
even  be  extended  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  our  diplomatic 
communications  might  cease  to  be  read  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
Berlin  and  re-edited  through  the  German  Press  on  the  principle 
of  the  Ems  dispatch.  But  at  the  moment  of  the  King’s  visit 
to  Rome,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  to  Paris,  we  find  ourselves 
placed  at  the  point  of  divergence  between  two  inherently  antagon¬ 
istic  developments  in  a  way  which  seems  likely  to  confirm  the 
worst  fears  as  to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  to 
pursue  any  coherent  and  masculine  scheme  of  foreign  policy. 
The  proposed  association  with  Germany  in  the  building  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway  has  not  yet  been  definitely  accepted  by  the 
Cabinet.  To  enter  into  any  cut  and  dried  agreement  before 
there  had  been  the  fullest  opportunity  for  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  a  moral  breach  of  faith  with  the  country  in 
view  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  before  the  Easter 
adjournment.  But  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  reality  any  such 
hesitation  in  the  inclinations  of  the  Government  as  the  Prime 
Minister’s  remarks  seemed  to  reflect,  would  be  the  idlest  delusion. 
There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  a  Venezuelan  partnership 
in  the  Near  East  has  been  for  some  time  practically  predetermineil. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  a  majority  of  the  Minis¬ 
try,  and  of  a  powerful  influence  at  present  outside  the  Ministry. 
In  view  of  the  masterly  skill  with  which  the  German  Government 
has  taken  cover  behind  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  to  disguise  one  of  the 
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Kaiser’s  most  essentially  political  and  far-reachinf^  schemes  as  a 
purely  commercial  enterprise  of  cosmopolitan  capital,  the  decision 
into  which  the  country  is  about  to  he  pushed  is  too  capable  of 
plausible  statement  to  leave  much  hope  that  it  may  yet  be 
avoided. 

But  the  country  cannot  realise  too  clearly  or  too  soon  the  possi¬ 
ble  and  probable  scope  of  this  proposal.  It  implies  an  attitude 
towards  Russia  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  which  will  remove  every 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  our  own  interests  and  those 
of  that  power  in  Asia.  It  strikes,  therefore,  at  the  root  of  our 
military  and  financial  problem.  It  makes  the  idea  of  a  small 
army  absurd,  and  reduces  to  final  futility  the  notion  of  arresting 
the  growth  of  service  expenditure.  It  must  necessarily  replunge 
this  country  into  the  old  vortex  of  Near  Eastern  policy  from 
which  we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  was  the  determination  of 
Conservative  statesmen,  repenting  of  hacking  wrong  horses,  to 
escape.  Above  all,  it  enables  Germany  to  pursue  the  most  dangerous 
of  her  schemes  with  the  minimum  of  risk  on  her  part,  and  the 
maximum  of  prejudice  on  ours,  and  brings  that  Power  a  percep¬ 
tible  step  nearer  her  real  aim  of  making  a  final  compromise  with 
Russia  to  our  detriment.  In  short,  as  will  he  shown  in  clearer 
detail  at  another  point  of  this  article,  the  Venezuelan  partnership 
in  the  East  meant  the  definite  subservience  of  this  country  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  German  policy,  and  ofFers  the  KaiseY  a  means 
of  extricating  himself,  in  spite  of  everything,  from  the  haphazard 
complications  which  had  seemed  latterly  to  threaten  the  failure 
of  all  his  plans  alike. 

At  the  moment  when  the  success  of  the  King’s  tour  is  about 
to  reach  its  culmination,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  manoeuvre 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  neutralise  in  the  long  run  what  it 
had  been  hoped  would  he  the  permanent  results  of  the  Paris 
visit.  The  unquestionable  and  warm  desire  of  the  whole  nation  is 
for  a  final  reconciliation  with  France.  It  is  the  sincere  aim  of 
the  Government,  and  it  is  to  their  great  credit  that  they  have 
hitherto  done  much  to  promote  it.  There  could  he  nothing  so 
adverse  to  their  good  attentions  towards  France  as  their  latest 
move  against  the  ally  of  France.  The  policy  of  the  country  is 
simultaneously  drawn  in  opposite  directions.  In  sympathy  with 
the  King’s  journey  and  the  Latin  rapprochement,  the  whole  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  leans  one  way.  Its  practical  com¬ 
mitments,  if  the  Baghdad  Railway  proposal  is  carried, 
will  drag  it  another.  The  events  through  which  we  are  passing 
must  mark  some  definite  point  of  departure  in  our  international 
relations.  But  in  which  of  two  different  senses,  and  to  what  of 
two  incompatible  issues?  Any  coherent  scheme  of  foreign  policy 
upop  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  intelligently  decided  is 
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better  than  irresolute  oscillation.  The  one  supremely  important 
matter  is  that  the  country  should  be  clear  as  to  what  it  means 
to  be  about.  The  inquiry  is  one  which  implies  something  like  a 
foundation  study  in  foreign  policy. 

Had  the  King’s  tour  stood  alone  the  events  of  the  month  would 
have  been  a  subject  for  nothing  but  congratulation.  The  demon¬ 
strations  at  Lisbon  possessed  a  far  deeper  interest  and  importance 
than  seems  to  have  been  generally  conceived  amongst  ourselves. 
Portugal  is  by  far  the  oldest  and  closest  ally  of  this  country.  The 
historical  connection  between  the  two  nations  goes  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  English  crusaders  helped  to 
capture  Lisbon  from  the  Hoors,  and  side  by  side  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  stormed  the  castle  which  still  overlooks  the  older  part  of 
the  city.  In  every  subsequent  struggle  for  national  independence 
against  Spain  or  France,  British  aid  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
issue,  from  the  field  of  Aljubarrota  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  Peninsula  War.  The  treaty  of  Windsor  was  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  measure,  almost  unexampled  in  the  mercantile  con¬ 
ception  of  the  middle  ages.  At  a  later  date,  the  Methuen  Treaty 
amounted  to  a  customs  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  it 
stocked  the  Portuguese  with  our  manufactures,  while  it  soaked 
us  with  their  port.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  the  greatest  of 
all  Portuguese,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  daughter,  and  the 
pioneer  of  sea-power  and  colonial  empire  for  both  the  nations 
from  which  he  sprang — united  by  the  results  of  his  work  to  this 
day.  The  great  epoch  of  Portuguese  discovery  and  dominion  was 
the  most  brilliant  while  it  lasted  known  by  any  nation.  We  have 
trodden  the  paths  they  opened,  and  built  upon  the  foundations 
they  laid.  With  all  our  resources,  even  now  there  seems  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  India  something  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  we  hold 
India  at  all.  As  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter  has  shown  in  his 
unfinished  history  the  more  the  achievement  of  Albuquerque  and 
bis  successors  is  studied  from  our  point  of  view,  the  more  miracu¬ 
lous  it  appears.  The  historical  associations  of  the  Portuguese  alli¬ 
ance  are  far  more  imaginative  and  moving  than  the  sentiment 
surrounding  any  other  international  compact  which  now  exists  in 
Europe. 

There  was  perhaps  very  little  memory  of  these  facts  at  the  time 
of  Major  Serpa  Pinto’s  expedition  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  somewhat 
harsh  ultimatum,  couched  in  that  singular  spirit  of  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  the  less  fortunate  nations  which  afterwards  dic¬ 
tated  the  reflective  brutality  of  a  certain  reference  to  Spain.  At 
that  time  the  Portuguese  mob  stormed  a  British  Consulate,  and 
the  existence  of  the  dynasty  was  threatened.  The  attitude  of  the_ 
country  was  not  improved  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of 
1897  which  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  dominion, 
founded  by  Vaaco  da  Gauia,  and  his  heroic  generation.  Th©  atti- 
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tude  of  England  and  Germany  was  too  like  that  of  a  couple  of  able 
surgeons  sitting  at  the  bedside  of  a  still  conscious  patient  with 
dissecting  instruments  in  their  hands.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
during  the  South  African  War  Portuguese  feeling  ran  as  high  in 
favour  of  the  Boers  as  in  any  country.  Nor  would  it  be  candid 
to  pretend  that  our  action  of  1890,  which  has  been  unreservedly 
forgiven  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Portuguese  people,  has  been 
either  forgiven  or  forgotten  by  the  anti-dynastic  faction.  Dur¬ 
ing  King  Edward’s  visit  a  Republican  organ  like  La  Voz  Publica 
accompanied  the  festivities  day  by  day  with  a  reprint  in  huge 
type  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  ultimatum.  That  this  attempt  to  create 
discord  met  with  such  scant  success  is  a  fact  which  speaks  for 
the  fundamental  good  sense  and  good  nature  of  the  Portuguese 
people.  But  the  detail  is  one  which  must  be  noticed  in  passing 
if  the  full  significance  of  King  Edward’s  visit  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

The  important  point  to  be  grasped  is  that  the  Portuguese 
alliance  is  of  vital  value  to  this  country,  no  less  than  to  the 
Government  of  Lisbon.  Portugal  is  still  the  fourth  Colonial 
Power  in  the  world.  Her  geographical  situation  upon  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  has  determined  her  separation  in  the  past 
from  the  distinctively  Mediterranean  power  of  Spain.  It  still 
places  her  upon  the  flank  of  what  must  always  be  the  main 
strategical  line  of  Imperial  defence.  We  may  decide  that  we 
should  not  use  the  Mediterranean  route  to  India  in  time  of  war. 
But  our  fleets  and  troops  must  pass  between  Lisbon  on  one  side 
and  the  Azores  on  the  other,  whether  we  intend  to  move  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  or  to  round  the  Cape.  In .  the  same 
way,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South  Africa  flank  the  line 
of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  on  both  sides,  and  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  Transvaal  is  Delagoa  Bay.  One  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  plain.  The  friendly  connection  with  Portugal  cannot  be 
too  cordial  or  too  close.  It  is  no  secondary  matter,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  moment,  that  her  harbours  and  territories  should  be 
in  intimate  connection  with  ourselves  instead  of  falling  under 
the  influence  of  any  contingently  hostile  Power  or  combination 
of  Powers.  From  this  point  of  view  the  idea  of  a  partition  by 
purchase  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies  in  South  Africa  was  in  every 
sense  a  fundamental  mistake.  For  the  Lisbon  Government  itself 
the  policy  was  impossible.  The  certain  result  of  an  attempt  to 
sell  the  Colonies  would  he  to  subvert  the  dynasty  and  to  give  the 
Republican  movement  in  Portugal  an  irresistible  impetus  which 
would  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  the 
.second  place,  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  callous  folly  wo  were  prepared  to  commit  when  we 
contemplated  with  some  complacency  for  a  period  the  disappear* 
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ance  of  our  oldest  ally  from  the  colonies  to  which  that  ally  clings 
with  every  right  impulse  of  passionate  memory,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  powerful  and  inveterate  rival  for  the  safest  and 
now  the  most  cordial  of  all  possible  neighbours. 

Fortunately,  we  have  arrived  in  time  at  a  truer  conception  of 
our  interests,  and  the  new  alliance  becomes  in  its  nature  the  most 
solid  and  permanent  compact  that  could  be  readily  imagined  to 
exist.  It  is  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which  gives  us 
friendly  harbours  at  Lisbon  and  the  Azores,  and  goes  far  to 
secure  our  Atlantic  route.  Upon  the  one  hand  it  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  Colonial  dominion  of  Portugal  in  its  integrity. 
It  is  therefore  a  buttress  of  the  throne  in  Lisbon  such  as  unfor¬ 
tunately  does  not  exist  for  the  support  of  the  dynasty  in  Madrid. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  throws  open  eight  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  territory  in  South  Africa  to  the  enterprise  of  British 
capital,  secures  the  through-route  between  Johannesburg  and 
Lourengo  Marquez,  and  removes  the  last  obstacle  that  might  have 
been  a  serious  impediment,  under  other  conditions,  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Transvaal.  Portugal  will  fully  share  no 
doubt  in  all  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  partnership.  But 
the  alliance  which  was  sealed  by  the  Lisbon  festivities  represents 
none  the  less  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  assured  maintenance  of 
our  South  African  dominion. 

There  was  another  feature  of  the  Lisbon  demonstrations  which 
seems,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  eye-witnesses,  to  have  been 
of  greater  suggestiveness  still.  The  Portuguese  are  a  small 
people.  But  they  are  neither  less  nor  more  human  than  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  enthusiasm  in  their  case  furnished  as  instructive 
a  barometer  of  international  temperament  as  it  could  have  done 
if  it  had  been  manifested  by  the  subjects  of  a  great  Power.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  were  present  at  the  scene  when  King  Edward 
appeared  in  the  Royal  box  at  the  Sao  Carlos  theatre,  confess  that 
they  were  moved  in  a  way  which  gave  them  a  new  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  political  fraternisations,  like  those  of  Cron- 
stadt,  Toulon,  or  Paris.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prejudice  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  had  been  blotted  out,  and  the  old  sympathy  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  peoples  with  the  spirit  of  England  had  returned.  Portu¬ 
gal  was,  as  it  were,  the  point  at  which  our  moral  contact  with 
general  European  feeling  had  been  restored.  We  are  told  of  cheers 
raised  again  and  again  in  an  ovation  for  England,  such  as  had  not 
been  heard  in  a  Continental  capital  for  many  a  long  year.  It  is 
evident  that  this  scene  was  a  revelation,  to  those  of  llis  Majesty’s 
subjects  who  beheld  it,  of  the  fact  that  they  wei-e  not  necessarily 
excluded  by  any  permanent  cause  from  the  circle  of  international 
friendship.  Let  us  cast  back  our  thoughts  to  the  moment  when 
a  pent-up  storm  of  Anglophobia  seomed  to  burst  upon  our 
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astonished  heads  from  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  at  once,  and 
we  asked  ourselves  the  pathetic  question,  “Why  are  we  hated?” 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  imap^ine  at  that  time  that  within 
three  short  years  the  name  of  Britain  would  be  acclaimed  in  a 
p^reat  European  city  with  as  much  fervour  and  sincerity  as  could 
have  been  shown  if  the  South  African  War  had  never  been 
known,  and  if  the  general  change  of  European  opinion  as  to 
our  ideals  and  our  power  after  1870  had  never  occurred.  Yet 
Portuguese  excitement  in  the  crisis  of  the  Boer  struggle  was  not 
very  difFerent  from  that  of  other  nations.  The  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  shown  at  Lisbon  was,  in  the  same  way,  no  isolated  phenome¬ 
non.  It  was  an  index  fact,  and  it  is  from  that  fact  that  the 
further  significance  of  His  Majesty’s  tour  must  be  judged. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  was  due  in  the  one  case,  and  will 
be  owing  in  other  cases,  to  the  remarkable  power  of  winning 
popularity  shown  by  the  King  himself.  To  say  that  his  tact  and 
kindly  bearing  were  magnetic  is  to  deal  in  no  conventional 
phrases.  These  qualities,  by  universal  and  convincing  testimony, 
had  a  very  real  and  striking  influence,  and  at  Lisbon,  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  if  not  very  logical,  process  of  psvchology  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  personal  liking  for  the  King  felt  by  the  Portuguese  was 
insensibly  transfused  into  their  sentiment  regarding  England 
herself.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  reappearance  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch  upon  the  scene  of  Continental  politics  under  these 
conditions  constitutes  a  new  and  a  very  valuable  asset  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Under  the  last  reign,  in  the  decades  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  long  widowhood,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sovereign  from 
the  public  meetings  of  crowned  heads,  and  the  State  intercourse 
of  rulers  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  emphasise 
the  sense  of  social  as  well  as  of  political  separation  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent.  Quite  naturally  we  came  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  abroad  as,  in  private  life,  the  absent  usually  are  discussed. 
Criticism  acquired  the  unfriendly  habit  of  thought  which  is  con¬ 
tracted  when  people  have  ceased  to  call  upon  each  other.  In  one 
word,  the  interruption  of  State  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  other  nations  freed  our  neighbours  from  all  the  restraints 
of  conventional  manners,  and  manners  in  these  matters  have  a 
very  subtle  influenc^e  upon  minds.  The  prejudices,  as  well  as  the 
friendships  of  nations  as  a  whole,  are  habits,  not  convictions. 
Democracy  shows  its  emotions  as  it  feels  them,  and  is  incapable 
of  conscious  hypocrisy.  When  events  like  a  visit  of  the  King 
of  England  to  a  foreign  capital  place  the  nations  who  have  been 
accustomed  by  a  mechanical  habit  to  abuse  us  in  the  position  of 
our  hosts,  ordinary  politeness  at  once  compels  them  to  look  for  the 
better  side  of  our  character  and  record.  They  instantly  realise, 
when  they  give  attention  to  the  matter,  that  the  better  side  is 
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much  better  than  they  had  long  been  used  to  think.  They  remem¬ 
ber  the  points  in  our  favour  which  they  had  ignored,  and  wonder 
how  they  could  have  forgotten  them.  In  all  international  demon¬ 
strations  such  as  those  which  have  been  held  at  Lisbon,  or  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  couple  of  decades,  between  the  members 
of  the  Dual  Alliance,  or  between  the  partners  to  the  Triplice  in 
its  prime,  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  degree  of  entirely  his¬ 
trionic  and  temporary  emotion — a  well-recognised  code  of  con¬ 
ventional  compliment,  and  an  access  of  mutual  admiration  more 
or  less  gracefully  overdone.  But  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
this  is  not  the  important  thing  to  realise  and  dwell  upon,  whatever 
the  ferociously  superficial  realist  in  politics  may  think.  The 
important  thing  is  that  democracy,  being  incapable  of  cold 
Mach  i  a  veil  ism,  is  genuinely  influenced  by  its  own  demonstra¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  inevitable  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm  in  mani¬ 
festations,  like  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  or  Franco-Russian  fetes, 
leaves  a  deposit  of  sincerity  behind.  In  one  word,  we  have  again 
begun  to  call  upon  our  neighbours,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  necessary  restoration  in  our  regard  of  the 
code  of  social  civility  and  politesse  .will  go  far  to  remove  all  that 
has  been  merely  mechanical  in  Anglophobia  among  the  nations 
between  whom  and  ourselves  no  obvious  and  vital  conflict  of 
interest  exists.  That  the  Crown  has  once  more  begun  to  leave 
its  visiting  cards  upon  neighbouring  nations  is  a  far  more  valuable 
fact  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  at  first  sight.  Wherever  the 
King  goes  his  personal  popularity  will  increase  the  warmth  of  the 
friendly  demeanour  towards  this  country  which  would  in  any  case 
be  shown  and  felt  for  the  moment,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the  more 
strictly  occasional  cordiality  towards  this  country  which  attends 
the  Royal  tour,  upon  the  Continent,  will  leave  behind  to  an  extent 
not  easy  to  over-prize  its  permanent  deposit  of  sincerity. 

With  the  Latin  peoples,  it  can  already  be  said  with  practical 
certainty  that  the  revulsion  of  habit  from  antipathy  to  friendli¬ 
ness  is  as  complete  as  any  rational  politician  need  desire.  There 
has  been  nothing  more  significant  during  the  past  few  weeks  than 
the  attitude  of  Spain.  The  Madrid  journals  have  commented 
upon  the  Lisbon  visit  with  complete  dignity  and  good  feeling. 
They  regretted  that  a  meeting  could  not  have  been  arranged 
between  our  Sovereign  and  their  young  King.  They  have  remem¬ 
bered  one  fact.  Little  Portugal  founded  her  Colonial  Empire 
before  that  of  Spain  existed.  The  former  remains  the  fourth 
Colonial  Empire  in  the  world  as  regards  area,  after  the  once  vast 
oversea  dominion  of  the  Greater  Iberian  people  has  almost  utterly 
disappeared.  The  Spaniards  could  not  but  reflect  that  within  a 
few  years  after  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lisbon  has  found  in  a  powerful  alliance  the  strongest 
possible  guarantee  for  the  continued  integrity  of  a  colonial  terri- 
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toiy  extending  over  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  But 
they  note  that  fact  with  a  great  deal  more  of  respect  towards 
England  than  of  bitterness.  No  observer  of  Peninsular  politics 
can  doubt  that  the  future  of  Spain  will  be  with  the  Liberal  move¬ 
ment,  whether  the  form  in  which  it  may  ultimately  succeed 
should  be  dynastic  or  Republican.  But  the  issue  of  the  Boer 
War,  the  solidarity  and  tenacity  of  the  English  people  in  waging 
it,  and  the  extraordinary  spirt  of  generous  energy  in  which  the 
reconstruction  of  South  Africa  has  been  undertaken,  have  done 
more  to  rehabilitate  the  reputation  of  English  institutions  than 
anything  that  has  happened  since  the  Iron  Chancellor  eclipsed 
the  ideal  of  Parliamentary  freedom  by  that  of  an  overbearing 
executive. 

t)n  this  point,  it  may  he  noted  in  passing  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  has  had  a  singular  reaction  upon  foreign  politics.  From 
Lisbon  to  Moscow  Mr.  Wyndham’s  measure  has  been  regarded  as 
a  marvellous  proof,  coming  after  the  war,  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  English  wealth,  and  of  the  ability  of  British  demo¬ 
cracy  to  pursue  the  work  of  social  reform  with  more  vigour  than 
any  other  people,  while  sustaining  throughout  the  world  the 
prestige  of  its  imperial  position.  For  the  moment,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  elements  throughout  Europe  are  impressed  by  the  evidences 
of  our  restored  power,  as  they  have  not  been  by  any  development 
of  British  politics  for  a  generation.  The  Liberal  elements 
throughout  the  Continent  are  impressed  in  the  same  way  by  the 
evidences  of  our  continued  internal  progress.  Add  to  this  the 
conciliatory  and  attractive  demeanour  of  the  King,  wherever  he 
appears  abroad,  and  it  will  be  perceived  what  a  substantial  reason 
there  is  to  think  that  the  cycle  of  Anglophobia  upon  the  Continent 
is  far  from  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  cycle  of  Anglophilism. 

For  the  rest,  of  what  concerns  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  moment.  His  Majesty’s  visits  to  Rome  and  Paris  will 
be  best  discussed  after  the  event.  But  the  main  point  is  certain, 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  if  we  realise  the  full  importance 
of  the  opportunity,  to  make  our  rapprochement  complete  with  the 
Latin  nations  as  a  whole.  In  Italy  the  Zanardelli  Cabinet,  like 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  in  France,  has  opened  up  some¬ 
thing  like  a  new  epoch  of  vigour  and  success  in  domestic  adminis- 
tiation  and  external  affairs  alike.  She  will  be  a  more  important 
ally  in  the  future,  unless  all  the  signs  are  astray,  than  she  has 
ever  been  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  trying 
to  unlearn  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  practise  the  invaluable  art  of  keeping  friends.  In  this  respect 
the  King’s  journey  to  Romo  begins  the  business  of  cultivating  our 
garden.  With  the  return  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
let  us  hope  of  Prosidout  Loubot,  to  London,  good  industry  will 
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thrive.  But  the  critical  point  of  the  King’s  tour  is  that  of  our 
relations  with  France.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  separate  that 
question  in  the  end  from  the  problem  of  our  relations  with  the 
ally  of  France.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  reach  the 
connection  between  the  political  effect  of  the  King’s  journey  and 
the  essentially  opposite  and  antagonistic  tendency  of  the  renewed 
and  final  entanglement  with  German  plans  in  the  East,  to  which 
His  Majesty’s  Government  seems  simultaneously  determined  to 
commit  the  country.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  pursued  that  policy 
of  reasonable  and  pacific  compromise  with  the  colonial  spirit  of 
the  Eepublic  which  was  by  far  the  greatest  constructive  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  management  of  foreign  affairs.  To  the 
singular  combination  of  prudence  and  firmness  displayed 
by  the  ex-Premier  in  his  negotiations  with  France  upon 
African  and  Asiatic  questions  during  a  decade  and  a  half, 
we  chiefly  owe  it  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
were  carried  well  beyond  the  most  threatening  points  of  danger. 
There  remained  the  question  of  Morocco,  which,  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  admirable  statesman  who  now  conducts  the 
business  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  might  have  proved  fatal.  The 
Foreign  Office  has  never  dealt  with  a  more  sincere  and  moderate 
mind,  though  one  quite  without  weakness,  than  that  of  M. 
Belcasse.  His  tenure  of  office  in  succession  to  M.  liauotaux  has 
been  in  every  sense  serviceable  to  the  general  cause  of  European 
peace.  To  the  cause  of  permanent  reconciliation  between  this 
country  and  the  liepublic  it  has  been  priceless ;  for  he  has  removed 
the  last  obstacle  so  far  as  it  lay  witn  France  to  do  it.  It  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  upon  the  understanding  which  now  exists 
between  London  and  Paris  the  problem  of  Morocco  under  all 
eventualities  will  be  perfectly  capable  of  arrangement.  In  the 
fate  of  the  Hinterland  of  “the  crumbling  Empire,”  we  are  not 
seriously  concerned.  We  are  neither  able,  nor  can  we  desire  to 
prevent,  French  influence  from  setting  up  a  process  of  saturation 
on  that  side.  So  long,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  present  Sultan 
or  any  successor  can  repress  anarchy,  and  retard  the  ultimate 
collapse,  France  can  wish  no  premature  disturbance  of  the  status 
quo.  If  it  occurred  under  present  conditions  it  might  not  affect 
her  relations  with  England,  but  it  would  jeopardise  her  friendship 
with  Italy  and  Spain  alike.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our 
interest  lies  in  keeping  the  relative  strategical  position  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  what  it  is.  The  French  demand  that  our  position  at  Gibraltar 
shall  not  be  doubled  at  Tangiers  in  a  way  that  would  close  the 
Straits.  The  solution  lies  in  the  neutrality  of  the  coast  strip 
opposite  the  rock,  and  it  is  to  this  solution  that  M.  Belcasse  has 
doubtless  assented.  In  this  case,  there  could  have  been  no  other 
security  for  peace. 
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But  France  has  now  done  all  that  we  could  expect  from  her. 
She  has  acquiesced  in  our  Egyptian  position.  She  has  forgiven  ■ 
Fashoda.  She  admits  the  Italian  claim  to  Tripoli;  her  attitude  i 
is  identical  with  ours  in  the  Balkans.  Her  Press  has  of  late 
shown  a  singular  absence  of  animosity  and  even  a  considerable 
amount  of  cordiality  in  its  discussion  of  English  affairs.  She  will 
receive  King  Edward  at  Paris  with  at  least  unquestioned  pleasure  ! 
and  good  feeling,  probably  with  an  even  stronger  impulse  of  senti¬ 
ment.  But  the  further  moves  which  may  improve  or  nullify  the 
Anglo-French  rapprochement  must  lie  with  us.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  grasped  that  our  former  intimacy  with  Berlin  was  a 
natural  cause  for  many  years  of  much  of  the  distrust  and  dislike 
directed  against  us  across  the  Channel.  Conversely,  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  restore  us  in  the  good  graces  of  French  public 
opinion  as  the  hostility  of  Germany.  What  has  checked  the 
impulse  of  friendship  towards  England  with  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  French  politicians  has  been  the  conviction  that  we 
should  be  drawn  back  sooner  or  later  by  the  adroitness  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  into  the  orbit  of  German  policy.  The  nearer  we 
approached  to  Germany  under  any  circumstances,  the  further  we 
should  recede  from  France.  That  has  been  one  of  the  purposes 
for  w'hich  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  always  exploited  its  relations 
with  Whitehall.  But,  if  we  are  to  return  to  the  old  entanglement 
with  Berlin,  upon  a  .  question  which  not  only  means  a  permanent 
association  with  Germany,  but  a  permanent  antagonism  towards  | 
Ilussia,  we  may  be  absolutely  assured  that  no  Anglo-French 
rapprochement  can  be  maintained.  M.  Delcasse  will  not  he 
always  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  But  even  M.  Delcasse  could  change 
nothing  in  the  ultimate  certainty  of  this  calculation.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  of  his  could  do  it  if  he  tried,  and  we  have  no  security  that 
any  successors  he  might  have  would  wish  to  try.  The  Baghdad 
Ilailway  brings  the  whole  problem  of  our  foreign  policy  to  a 
focus,  and  must  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  grouping  of  the 
four  Powers  involved,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  startling  to  those  who  had  given 
any  measure  of  close  study  to  the  question  than  the  terms  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  participation  in  the  building 
of  the  Baghdad  Railway  to  the  House.  Nothing,  at  the  same 
time,  could  have  been  much  more  skilfully  addressed  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  who  has  given  no  study  to  the  question.  Mr.  Balfour 
declares  that  for  the  suspicion  that  the  German  Government  is 
involved  in  these  negotiations  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  H® 
went  on  to  make  a  corresponding  statement  of  very  different  signi¬ 
ficance — that  there  has  been  no  question  of  negotiation  with  the 
French  Government.  The  latter  statement  is  a  disquieting  admis¬ 
sion;  the  former  is  an  assertion  w’hich  is  no  doubt  technically 
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true,  but  for  all  essential  purposes  is  so  utterly  misleading  as  to 
take  away  the  breath.  Let  us  take  careful  note,  to  begin  with,  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  express  assurances  that  there  has  been  no 
sort  of  discussion  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  the  subject  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway.  This  point  of  Mr  Balfour’s  remarks  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  overlooked  in  the  daily  Press,  but  it  at  once 
removes  the  only  difficulty  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  man.  He  was  aware  that,  according  to  the  arrangement 
between  the  original  concessionnaires,  the  Deutsche  Bank  allied 
with  the  Banque  Ottomane,  the  capital  was  to  be  raised  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  60  per  cent,  to  the  German,  and  40  to  the  French  bond¬ 
holders.  Upon  these  terms  it  proved  impossible  or  undesirable  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  While  never  relaxing  her  real  grip  upon  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  projected  line,  political  and  financial 
reasons  alike  induced  Germany  to  modify  her  initial  tactics,  and 
to  subdue  the  role  of  triumphant  supremacy  which  had  been  much 
too  incautiously  displayed  at  the  outset.  There  is  one  part,  as  will 
appear,  which  the  German  Government  is  sure  of  retaining  under 
all  circumstances — that  of  the  power  behind  the  scene. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  country  is  told  that  the  original 
terms  upon  which  the  capital  was  to  be  raised  and  the  control 
divided  have  been  entirely  changed.  Mr.  Balfour  declares  that 
the  English  bondholders  will  enter  into  the  scheme,  if  at  all,  upon 
a  footing  precisely  equal  with  that  of  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State,  and  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  discrimination  against 
British  trade.  We  have  since  been  assured  that  the  actual 
arrangement  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  works 
out  as  follows :  — 

(1) .  Capital. — Three-fourths  of  the  capital  is  to  bo  held  in  equal 
shares  of  25  per  cent,  each  by  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  other  quarter  is  to  be  distributed  in  proportions  of  10  per 
cent,  to  the  Swiss  bondholders,  10  per  cent,  to  the  Anatolian  Rail- 
w'ay,  and  5  per  cent,  to  Austrian  sharers  in  the  concession. 

(2) .  Control. — There  are  to  be  thirty  directors,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  to  be  represented  by  eight  each,  while  the 
Anatolian  Railway  is  to  be  represented  by  three,  the  Swiss  share¬ 
holders  (presumably  the  Zurich  Trust)  by  two,  and  the  Austrian 
element  by  one. 

The  scheme  could  hardly  be  more  persuasively  presented  to  the 
average  man,  who  would  require  a  technical  acquaintance  not  only 
with  Continental  politics  but  with  Continental  finance  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  any  intelligent  analysis  to  bear  upon  the 
plausibilities  of  this  prospectus.  If  the  proposal  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  Venezuelan  partnership  with  Germany  in  the  Middle 
East,  were  nakedly  presented  to  the  nation,  it  would  be  scouted  by 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  public  opinion.  But  what  perplexes 
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public  judgment  upon  the  whole  question  is  the  apparent  partici¬ 
pation  of  France  in  the  schemes.  For  a  moment  the  man  in  the 
street  was  inclined  to  imagine  that  his  rulers  in  the  inwardness  of 
their  minds  might  contemplate  a  masterstroke  of  policy  more 
brilliant  than  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Suez  Canal  coup.  Was  it  not 
possible  that  France  and  England  were  working  together  to  take 
the  control  oi  the  line  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and 
to  dish  all  the  intentions  of  the  original  concessionnaires,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Kaiser  and  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  in 
whose  favour  alone  the  concession  was  really  granted  by  the 
Sultan?  The  English  and  French  interests  together  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  half  the  capital,  and  to  have  a  bare  majority  upon  the  direc¬ 
torate.  If  the  Governments  of  Paris  and  London  were  working  in 
intelligent  sympathy  in  this  business,  the  uneasiness  of  the 
country  would  be  quieted.  There  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  shadow  of  such  an 
understanding  exists,  and  it  is  on  the  contrary  certain  that  it  does 
not  exist.  Mr.  Balfour  assures  the  country  that  there  has  never 
been  any  suggestion  of  such  an  understanding.  To  suppose  that 
we  have  any  security  against  the  political  dangers  of  this  measure 
in  the  shape  of  tacit  agreement  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay  is  a  fantas¬ 
tic  delusion.  We  enter  this  scheme  in  perhaps  tacit  but  perfectly 
well  understood  co-operation,  not  with  the  French,  but  with  the 
German  Government.  It  is  a  Venezuelan  partnership. 

Let  us  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Baghdad  Railway  will  cease  by  our  participation  in  the  scheme 
to  be  a  predominantly  German  enterprise,  and  will  become  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  undertaking.  The  contention  will  not  stand  a  moment’s 
examination.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Kaiser’s  personal  interest  in 
the  scheme  is  second  only  to  his  interest  in  his  fleet.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  concession  was  granted  in  consequence  of  his  personal 
and  urgent  solicitations.  The  definite  confirmation  of  the  grant 
was  secured  after  much  delay  by  the  Kaiser’s  personal  and  pressing 
intervention.  From  first  to  last,  his  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  has  strained  every  nerve 
to  promote  the  scheme.  There  could  be  no  more  instructive  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Mr.  Balfour’s  amazing  suggestion  that  to  suppose 
“  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  German  Government  is  involved,” 
is  a  suspicion  without  “the  smallest  foundation  in  fact.”  It  is 
a  matter  of  crude  notoriety  that  the  German  Government  from 
the  first  has  been  involved  up  to  the  eyes.  It  is  equally  true  that 
while  French  financiers  have  been  allied  with  the  Deutsche  Bank 
from  the  outset  in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme,  the  French 
Government  officially  has  given  it  the  most  gingerly  support.  We 
imagine  that  the  injunction,  “  penetrate  to  the  Persian  Gulf,”  is 
confined  to  the  apocryphal  will  of  Peter  the  Great.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  that  ideal  has  been  preached  for  decades,  by  the  prophets 
of  Pan-Germanism.  The  thought  of  pegging  out  claims  in  Asia 
Minor  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  German  mind  before  the 
Baghdad  Railway  became  what  it  essentially  is  and  will  remain — 
a  very  daring  and  far-reaching  project  of  German  policy.  Our 
new  alliance  with  Portugal  has  practically  supplemented  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  blocks  Germany  in  South  Africa  as  she  is 
blocked  in  South  America.  To  suppose  that  in  Asia  Minor  the 
Kaiser  has  abandoned  his  grasp  upon  a  scheme  of  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes  he  was  the  creator  and  which  he  has  sedulouslv 
fostered,  is  to  credit  the  German  Government  with  a  course  of 
action  as  unlike  the  Bismarckian  tradition  and  the  Kaiser’s 
character  as  can  be  easily  conceived. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  which  was  required  to  give  Ger¬ 
many  the  secure  upper  hand  in  the  control  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway  has  been  abandoned.  The  elaborate  table  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  capital  and  management  of  the  line  are 
supposed  to  be  divided  among  six  groups,  is  the  merest  blind. 
The  German  bondholders  and  the  existing  Anatolian  Railway 
together  are  obviously,  to  begin  with,  a  single  and  indivisible 
interest.  This  interest  finds  35  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  and  elects 
eleven  directors  out  of  thirty.  This  has  been  imagined  by  the 
critics  of  the  arrangement  in  the  daily  Press  to  be  all.  It  is  by 
no  means  all.  For  the  “  Swiss  ”  element,  with  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  and  three  directors,  read  the  Zurich  Trust;  and  the  Zurich 
Trust  is  as  completely  the  ally  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  as  the 
Deutsche  Bank  is  the  organ  of  the  German  Government.  But 
even  yet  that  is  not  all.  The  Austrian  element  represent  part  of 
the  railway  interests  in  the  Balkans  which  are  already  under  the 
influence  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  will  be  compelled  to  work 
more  and  more  closely  for  traffic  purposes  with  the  lines  controlled 
by  that  institution  upon  the  one  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
lines  controlled  by  the  Anatolian  Railway  upon  the  other.  In 
one  word,  the  German,  Anatolian  Railway,  Swiss,  and  Austrian 
interests,  ostensibly  representing  four  separate  partners,  will  in 
reality  form  a  solid  German  block,  finding  half  the  capital,  and 
electing  fourteen  directors  against  eight  British  directors  and 
eight  French.  To  speak  of  a  British  equality  with  Germany  in 
the  scheme  is  therefore  a  gross  absurdity.  In  the  absence  of  any 
express  understanding  between  the  English  and  the  French 
elements,  the  power  of  the  German  block  even  if  the  Turkish 
Government  were  not  always  behind  it — would  be  sufficient  to 
overbear  them  both.  But  it  can  bring  other  influences  to  act. 
The  Banque  Ottomane  is  understood  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  French  Railway,  which  connects  the  interior  system  of  the 
VOf^  y  Y 
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existing  Anatolian  Railway  with  the  sea  at  Smyrna.  This  fact 
alone  would  explain  the  co-operation  of  French  capital,  but  it  also 
means  that  the  Banque  Ottomane  is  bound  to  work  with  the 
Deutsche  Bank. 

The  British  element  will  have  no  chance  whatever  of  exercising 
an  independent  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  line.  For  that 
matter,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that  sort  of  difficulty.  Our  own 
haute  finance  is  by  tradition  more  pro-German  than  any  other 
part  of  the  nation,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  British  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  the  directorate  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  will  be  the 
fifth  wheel  to  the  German  coach.  Nor  has  the  full  strength  of  the 
Teutonic  position  been  explained  even  yet.  The  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  will  count  for  something  at  every  stage  of  this  matter,  and 
whenever  it  pleases  will  count  for  almost  everything.  With  the 
Raiser  behind  it  the  Deutsche  Bank  will  always  have  the  Sultan 
behind  it.  It  can  always  play  the  trump  card  by  appealing  to 
Caesar,  and  the  more  the  whole  body  of  the  shareholders  desire  to 
advance  their  financial  interests  the  more  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
German  block.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  key  of 
the  whole  traffic  position  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway  (that  is  to  say,  the  Deutsche  Bank),  which  keeps  inde¬ 
pendent  possession  of  the  connections  between  the  Konia-Koweit 
line,  and  its  outlets  upon  the  Bosphorus  at  Haidar  Pasha,  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  at  Smyrna.  The  same  combination  by  direct 
and  indirect  purchases  of  shares,  is  extending  its  control  over  the 
Balkan  lines.  From  Central  Europe  to  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  sphere  of  the  nominally  cosmopolitan  company  begins, 
German  trade  will  possess  a  through  route  in  almost  exclusively 
German  hands.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  nothing  can 
prevent  German  trade  under  these  circumstances  from  occupying 
a  preferential  position.  When  the  Germans  received  the  conces¬ 
sion  for  the  quays  and  harbours  at  Haidar  Pasha,  they  agreed  not 
to  impose  differential  rates.  They  kept  that  promise  to  the  ear, 
and  broke  it  to  the  hope,  by  a  very  simple  process.  They  exempted 
all  goods  not  breaking  bulk  from  quay  dues,  which  means,  as  has 
been  explained  in  a  usually  well-informed  quarter  ^  that  “  German 
goods  will  arrive  at  Constantinople  in  trucks,  which  will  be  ferried 
across  to  Haidar  Pasha,  and  as  they  will  not  break  bulk,  they 
will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  paying  through  rates  from  Germany 
to  Mesopotamia,  and  no  quay  dues,  whereas  English  sea-borne 
goods  must  break  bulk,  and  pay  heavy  quay  dues,  and  full  railway 
rates.”  But  it  is  needless  at  the  present  moment  to  labour  this 
point  further,  although  very  much  more  will  be  heard  of  it.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  through  the  Turkish  Government 
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the  political  influence  of  the  German  element  in  the  Baghdad  Rail¬ 
way  Company  will  be  absolute,  that  its  administrative  power  over 
the  line  will  be  scarcely  less  complete,  and  that  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  whole  railway  system  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  being  used  for  the  favoured  treatment  of 
German  trade,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  British. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  commerce  there  is  not 
one  sound  word  to  be  said  for  our  participation  in  this  scheme, 
and  we  might  almost  as  sensibly  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  Prussian  State  Railway.  Under  any  conditions,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  line  will  be  manipulated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  our 
industrial  competitors  in  Central  Europe.  But  to  promote  this 
purpose  it  is  proposed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  mentions  the  pro¬ 
position  with  complacency,  that  we  should  give  our  consent  to  the 
elevation  of  the  customs  duties  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  eight 
to  eleven  per  cent.  In  other  words,  British  trade,  which  is  sea¬ 
borne,  will  be  handicapped  at  the  outset  in  order  to  provide  the 
kilometric  guarantee  for  a  railway  which  has  been  designed  from 
the  first  to  support  German  competition.  There  has  not  often 
been  a  nearer  parallel  in  real  life  to  the  case  of  being  made  to  pay 
for  the  razor  to  cut  one’s  own  throat.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
reminds  us,  that  the  question  of  raising  the  customs  rates  was 
mooted  before  the  concession  for  the  Baghdad  Railway  was 
granted.  But  this  again  is  the  merest  verbal  trifling  with  an 
issue.  We  should  not  have  consented  to  the  increase  of  the  dues 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  of  Turkish  administration.  To  secure 
our  acquiescence  in  that  measure  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
our  co-operation  in  the  scheme  has  been  invited.  But  the  pro¬ 
position,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  simply  that  British  trade 
shall  be  expressly  taxed  for  the  promotion  of  German  competition, 
and  of  German  political  influence.  We  complain  of  the  universal 
obstacle  of  tariffs  and  sigh  for  the  universal  amenity  of  free 
exchange.  Yet  we  find  the  Prime  Minister  evidently  nerved  for 
the  situation  in  which  a  tariff  will  be  raised  against  British  trade 
by  the  act  of  a  British  Government.  Than  this  strange  policy 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  deserving  of  the 
angry  ridicule  of  the  country  or  more  likely  to  meet  it.  It  gives 
a  touch  of  grim  humour  to  the  new  Venezuelan  partnership,  which 
inimitably  distinguishes  it  from  the  original. 

The  country  is  to  be  impressed  in  spite  of  all  this  by  the 
inevitable  catchword.  It  is  urged  not  to  repeat  its  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  argument  is  a  peculiarly  vicious 
example  of  the  false  analogy.  The  Canal  route  once  opened  was 
bound  to  become  a  vital  artery  of  ocean  trade,  necessarily  more 
important  to  British  commerce  than  that  of  all  other  nations  put 
together.  The  Suez  Canal  parallel  might  as  well  be  used  to  urge 
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the  necessity  of  our  obtaining  a  share  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel. 

But,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  will  he  the 
shortest  route  for  the  Indian  mails,  and  the  Prime  Minister  seems 
to  contemplate  the  transference  of  the  Indian  postal  subsidy  to  ? 
this  Teutonic  enterprise — an  object  exceedingly  important  in  the 
minds  of  its  promoters — as  lightly  as  he  contemplates  the  eleva-  f ! 
tion  of  the  customs  dues.  Why,  we  are  told,  should  we  leave  | 
the  shortest  route  to  India  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  French  ?  But,  again,  let  us  look  into  the  aigument. 
From  Calais  to  Brindisi  the  present  shortest  route  to  India  is  in  h 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  the  Italians,  but  the  Empire  has 
been  hitherto  content  that  the  P.  and  G.  express  should  be  a 
foreign  institution.  And  if  the  Baghdad  Railway  were  opened  , 
for  traffic  up  to  Koweit,  what  would  be  the  position  ?  From  ^ 
Flushing  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Konia,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  existing  Anatolian  Railway  1 
line  has  its  terminus,  the  mail  route  between  the  North  Sea  and  T 
the  Peisian  Gulf  would  be  totally  beyond  British  control  for  four-  ■ 
fifths  of  its  distance,  while  our  part  in  the  management  of  the 
remainder  would  be  as  pitifully  subordinate  as  has  been  shown. 

A  more  flimsy  tissue  of  sophisms  was  never  spun  than  that  by  4 
which  Mr.  Balfour  endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  important  that  1 
we  should  enjoy  a  fraction  of  the  management  of  the  fraction  of  * 
a  system  in  connection  with  the  eventual  mail  route  across  the  I 

Bosphorus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  most  tangible  trade  interest  1 

in  this  matter  is  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  Turkish  tariff,  i 
With  regard  to  the  mails,  our  Imperial  interest  lies  in  a  very  ■■ 
difterent  direction.  The  P.  and  0.  Company,  as  every  one  knows,  I 

offered  the  country  a  choice  of  services  at  a  choice  of  prices.  % 

For  a  given  subsidy,  they  were  willing  to  run  a  poor  service,  for 
a  larger  sum  a  medium  service,  and  for  a  still  higher  payment 
the  swiftest  service  possible.  Our  authorities  thought  the  latter 
luxury  too  dear,  and  preferred  a  slower  service  for  a  lower 
subsidy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mails  could  be  accelerated 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  to  twelve,  even  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Before  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  complete,  the  all-British 
route  from  Brindisi  may  be  brought  down  to  eleven  days.  The 
Flushing-Koweit  route  would  take  at  least  ten.  For  passengers 
the  German  line  can  never  compete  at  that  rate  with  the  British  j 
line,  and  for  the  difference  of  a  day,  more  or  less,  in  the  delivery  of 
letters  between  London  and  Bombay,  public  opinion  would  un¬ 
questionably  prefer  that  the  present  postal  subsidy  for  India 
should  be  increased  in  favour  of  the  P.  and  0,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  diverted  to  the  support  of  German  enterprise. 

The  certainty,  in  short,  is  that  the  sole  motive  in  the  minds  of  j 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  projected  partnership  is  political,  | 
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not  commercial.  Under  the  colour  of  enlightened  co-operation 
with  the  general  enterprise  of  nations  in  the  cause  of  civilisation 
at  large,  we  are  being  induced  to  commit  ourselves  unawares  to  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  far-reaching  decisions  that  could  be  taken 
in  foreign  policy.  Lord  Curzon  is  a  young  politician,  but  of  the  old 
school.  His  absorbing  mental  interests  have  been  always  directed 
to  the  study  of  Asiatic  politics,  and  he  has  been  far  from  the 
European  scene  during  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  which 
have  made  a  profound  and  permanent  change  in  the  national 
view  of  our  external  relations.  We  find  no  sign  in  any  of  the 
\  iceroy’s  utterances  that  he  has  followed  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  German  policy  with  the  thorough  and  masterful  ability 
which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  every  question  with  which  he  is 
immediately  engaged.  Lord  Curzon’s  policy  is  to  bring  Germany 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  refusing  all  similar  access  to 
Russia.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  that  the  terminus  of  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Railway  shall  be  under  our  sole  naval  control  at  Koweit,  that 
there  shall  be  no  change  of  flag  at  that  position,  and  that  the 
commercial  use  of  the  harbour  shall  alone  be  conceded.  Russia, 
upon  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  excluded  from  South  Persia  at  all 
costs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ultimate  impossibility  of  a  pacific 
settlement  with  that  Power  is  assumed.  This  is  a  position  from 
which  some  serious  consequences  follow.  It  means  a  large  army 
as  well  as  an  efficient  one.  It  means  an  indefinite  increase  in  our 


(I 


military  estimates  in  spite  of  the  national  conviction  that  a  pause 
in  that  direction  can  alone  prevent  our  financial  problem  from 
becoming  most  dangerous.  It  means  a  fatal  obstacle  to  any  per¬ 
manent  rapprochement  with  France.  It  means,  above  all,  the 
triumph  of  the  whole  calculation  of  German  policy,  which  rests  all 
its  hopes — the  phrase  is  familiar,  but  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
— upon  the  theory  of  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia.  And  it  means,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  lead  the 
country  by  covert  and  hesitating  manmuvres  into  a  policy  as  well 
fitted  to  produce  a  general  reaction  against  Imperialism  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  as  any  that  can  be  conceived.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  restate  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  vital  to  the 


safety  of  India.  Russia’s  naval  strength  is  an  affair  of  finance, 
not  of  bases.  The  possession  of  a  new  port  does  not  enable  her 
to  build  more  ships.  She  will  continue  to  build  precisely  as  many 
as  she  can  afford,  and  an  outlet  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
mean  by  itself  not  the  increase  of  her  naval  force,  but  rather  its 
dispersion.  Similarly  as  a  line  of  military  defence,  the  Kabul- 
Q,uetta  position  is  the  strongest  we  can  ever  possess,  and  if  we  are 
to  meet  Russia  we  had  better  await  her  there,  whether  she 
advances  from  South  Persia  or  elsewhere.  If  these  considera- 
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tions  are  to  be  rejected  by  the  country,  let  it  be  done  consciously. 

If  we  are  to  back  up  an  enterprise  meant,  to  raise  a  barrier  across 
the  whole  line  of  Russian  advance  to  the  south  from  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  entrench  the  political  and  ;i 
commercial  influence  of  Germany  along  that  line  instead,  let  this  i 
also  be  done  consciously.  But  in  either  case,  and  above  all,  let  i 
there  be  some  plain  perception  of  what  we  are  about,  and  some  j 
rationally  deliberate  decision.  li 

The  history  of  Prussian  policy  shows  a  practised  repetition  ' 

of  diplomatic  tactics,  reduced  to  a  system  almost  as  regular,  , 

but  likewise  almost  as  formidable,  as  that  of  military  drill. 
Frederick’s  manoeuvres  for  opportunity  and  those  of  the  Iron  i 

Chancellor  were  substantially  the  same.  The  whole  tradition  of  |i 

Berlin  methods  for  a  century  and  a  half  forbids  us  to  mistake  1 
their  nature  now.  The  main  work  of  the  Kaiser’s  career  up  to  ' 
the  present  point  has  been  to  create  the  modern  German  Navy,  j 
and  to  capture  the  imagination  of  his  subjects  for  the  doctrine 
that  their  future  lies  on  the  sea.  But  the  sea,  in  the  famous  | 
words  of  the  Naval  Memorandum,  is  one;  and  there  can  be  no 
such  future  as  is  conceived  by  the  six  hundred  thousand  members 
of  the  German  Navy  League,  unless  by  fighting  our  future  down. 
Germany  needs  for  her  naval  task  the  expansion  and  consolidation 
of  her  Continental  power.  For  the  execution  of  both  her  purposes 
it  is  indispensable  that  she  should  be  able  to  compel  the  eastern 
neighbour  to  a  compromise  by  threatening  as  the  alternative  a  hos¬ 
tile  combination  stronger  than  the  social  and  financial  conditions  of 
Russia  will  allow  her  to  face  during  our  time  with  any  rational 
expectation  of  success.  If  a  settlement  between  Russia  and 
England  were  possible,  the  simultaneous  challenge  to  the  former 
Power  in  the  East,  and  to  the  latter  on  the  sea,  would  be  insane. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  policy  alone  could  make  the  Kaiser’s  policy 
practicable.  In  face  of  our  determination  to  monopolise  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  of  the  development  of  Turkish  military  strength  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  railway,  and  of  the  contingent 
Teutonic  menace,  Russia  would  be  driven  to  buy  Germany  oft. 
The  fundamental  certainty  of  the  situation  is  that  Germany  will 
always  be  ready  to  be  bought  off.  But  her  naval  ambitions  are  in 
their  nature  permanent.  To  promote  them  she  will  seek  to  use  in 
the  long  run.  any  advantage  of  position  we  can  help  her  to  secure  ^ 
against  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  deal  with  Russia 
against  us.  To  assist  her,  under  a  contrary  delusion  on  our  part, 
to  bring  her  Baghdad  Railway  down  to  the  Persian  ML  ^itn 
the  object  of  strengthening  our  position  there,  would  be  U  e 
nothing  so  much  as  bringing  in  the  wooden  horse  to  strong 
Troy.  ! 


THE  MACEDONIAN  CONSPIRACY. 


To  understand  the  situation  in  Macedonia,  it  is  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  attitude  of  the  various  pretenders  to  the  province. 
Turkey  in  Europe  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  political  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground,  and  the  most  unlikely  aspirations  are  urged 
seriously.  The  most  impertinent  of  them  is  naturally  the  Greek. 
In  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  at  any  rate,  everything  used  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks :  clergy,  schools,  commerce,  and  a  kind  of 
tradition.  Had  they  been  capable  of  propaganda  they  might  have 
swept  the  board  and  almost  hoped  to  restore  the  old  Byzantine 
Empire.  As  it  was,  they  never  succeeded  in  hellenising  a  single 
Slav  during  a  century  full  of  opportunities.  Rich  Greeks  kept 
bequeathing  large  sums  for  their  cause,  but  the  money  was  always 
frittered  away  or  embezzled.  In  fact,  the  Greek  star  has  persis¬ 
tently  waned.  Even  in  Salonica  few  rich  Greeks  now  remain. 
The  Jews  are  constantly  ousting  and  superseding  them. 

Salonica  is,  of  course,  the  stronghold  of  Jews.  They  are  ot 
Spanish  origin,  form  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  control  every¬ 
thing,  and  command  a  certain  respect  by  their  probity.  Baron 
Hirsch  spent  much  time  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  turn 
Macedonia  into  a  promised  land.  He  imported  a  colony  of 
Hebrew  wastrels  to  Salonica,  but  the  proud  Jews  from  Spain  ob¬ 
jected,  gave  them  no  work,  and  only  allowed  them  to  ply  as  lustrajis 
(boot-blacks)  or  match-vendors.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
died  of  hunger  and  most  of  the  others  departed  for  Brazil.  The 
Spanish  Jews  of  Salonica  are  a  very  close  corporation.  Not  only  do 
they  refuse  to  employ  Christians  in  their  banks  and  shops,  but  they 
are  nearly  as  intolerant  of  other  Jew  breeds.  They  have  many 
strange  old  customs.  For  instance,  when  one  of  their  men  dies, 
the  widow  is  expected  to  live  on  the  bare  floor  for  eight  days  in 
total  darkness.  Their  newspapers  are  printed  in  a  broken  Spanish 
with  Hebrew  letters.  I  called  upon  the  editor  of  such  a  sheet, 
and  learned  much  about  the  “Young  Jew”  party,  w’hich  he 
represents.  It  is  violently  opposed,  not  merely  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  even  to  the  recognised  heads  of  the  Hebrew 
community.  It  provokes  brawls  in  the  synagogues  and  blood¬ 
shed  in  the  back  streets.  One  of  the  Young  Jews  told  me  that  he 
was  an  Anarchist  and  an  Atheist,  Judaism  having  for  him  a 
national  (or  international)  but  no  religious  significance.  The 
orthodox  Jews  of  Salonica  are,  however,  quite  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own  against  insubordinates  within  their  gates.  It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  they  dominate  the  city,  socially,  politic¬ 
ally  and  commercially.  No  Christian  trader  can  earn  a  living, 
for  the  Jews  combine  against  him  and  ruin  him.  All  the  trade 
is  in  their  hands,  and  they  control  even  the  active  occupations, 
such  as  the  unloading  of  boats,  which  is  not  permitted  on  Satur¬ 
days.  If  a  man  is  robbed,  he  will  be  ill-advised  to  consult  the 
Turkish  police,  for  they  will  expect  bakshish  and  do  nothing; 
whereas  the  Rabbis  will  usually  find  the  stolen  goods  on  an 
understanding  of  no  questions  asked.  Unlike  some  other  Jews, 
those  of  Salonica  are  manly,  fairly  honest  and  quite  self-respect¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  they  have  tabooed  the  word  Jew,  so  that  it  is  safer 
to  talk  of  “an  Israelite”  in  the  coffee-houses.  Anti-semitism 
would  have  a  short  shrift  at  Salonica.  But  the  Jews  will  never 
become  a  dominant  race,  and  their  incursion  does  not  affect  the 
Macedonian  question.  They  discourage  Zionism  because  they 
work  for  a  Zion  at  home,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  qualities 
which  would  enable  them  to  rule  the  vilayet,  whose  capital  is 
theirs. 

Another  futile  propaganda  is  that  of  the  Italians.  It  has  only 
become  truly  active  since  a  Montenegrin  marriage  afforded  a 
pretext  for  intervention  in  the  Balkans.  They  have  made  them¬ 
selves  useful  to  nondescript  Levantines  by  lavishing  the  Italian 
nationality  upon  persons  who  had  everything  to  gain  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  Capitulations.  In  Salonica  alone  they  count 
3,000  subjects ;  they  have  a  useful  trade-museum  at  their  school, 
which  has  provided  102  Italian  employes  to  Thessalonian  counting- 
houses  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  they  make  no  secret  of 
their  aspiration  to  an  eventual  reversion  of  Albania.  Their 
consuls  are  numerous  and  feverish  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  modern  Italy  is  herself  so  precarious  that  her  struggles  for 
expansion  are  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  Roumanians^  have  a  traditional,  but  no  practical  excuse. 
Salonica  and  Monastic  are  the  headquarters  of  their  agitation. 
They  found  schools  of  commerce,  but  they  have  scarcely  any 
idea  about  their  expectations,  and  their  numbers  steadily  diminish. 
Most  of  them  have  been  subconsciously  hellenised,  and  they  may 
only  be  regarded  as  cat’s-paws  of  the  Greek  propaganda.  They 
would  probably  decide  to  save  their  purses  and  energies  by  retir¬ 
ing  from  an  impossible  position,  but  that  propagandas  are  now 
the  fashion  in  Macedonia,  and  if  the  province  ever  did  come 
up  for  partition,  they  could  retire  gracefully  with  hopes  of  com¬ 
pensation  elsewhere. 

Austria  is  working  underground,  but  with  great  diligence. 
When,  as  Count  Goluchovski  expressed  it,  she  “became  a  Balkan 


(1)  Cf.  La  Itoumanie  moderne  comme  facttur  de  la  civilisation  en  Orient.  Par 
Alex.  Sturdza.  Paris  :  Laveur. 
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i  State,”  she  enlarged  her  ambitions  and  responsibilities  to  an 
incredible  degree.  But  that  her  star  has  been  so  long  on  the 
i  wane,  she  might  cherish  reasonable  hopes  of  forcing  her  way 
down  to  the  .^gean.  Her  success  in  Bosnia,  however,  has  been 
so  moderate  that  her  best  friends  may  easily  lose  heart.  Bosnia 
was  the  only  province  which  presumed  to  resist  the  edicts  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  She  had  become  insurgent  in  the  hope  of 
eventual  annexation  to  Servia,  her  pobratim^  and  old  over-lord. 
To  her  dismay,  she  found  herself  swallowed  up  by  “  the 
Swabians,” — a  term  used  in  the  Balkans  for  all  German-speaking 
folk.  Her  Muhammadans,  who  had  clung  to  their  Servian 
nationality  and  fought  side  by  side  with  their  Christian  com¬ 
patriots  against  the  Ottomans,  resisted  the  “  Swabian  ”  invasion 
tooth  and  nail,  inch  by  inch.  They  succumbed  to  the  big 
battalions  with  sullen  despair,  but  they  have  never  been  pacified. 
Herr  von  Kallay  retorts  by  persecuting  Muhammadan  leaders: 
the  Landesregierung  is  employed  to  conduct  a  campaign  against 
them;  the  statute  against  unauthorised  emigration  is  being 
enforced;  administrative  and  judicial  persecutions  are  the  order 
of  the  day;  Sherif  Effendi  Arnaoutovich  and  others  have  been 
cast  into  prison;  and  no  efforts  are  spared  to  detach  the  Moslem 
population  from  their  leaders.  Again  and  again  the  notables  of 
Serajevo  have  been  offered  a  certain  autonomy  at  the  price  of 
secession  from  the  Moslem  committee,  but  they  have  never 
listened  to  such  proposals.  A  typical  incident  was  the  arbitrary 
arrest  of  Dervis  Beg  Miralempasich,  a  great  land-owner,  at  Trav- 
nik  on  the  15th  of  October  last.  He  was  subjected  to  gross  indig¬ 
nities,  and  finally  confined  to  Yemenitsi,  his  native  village, 
without  any  reason  being  assigned.  And  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  is  even  more  vehemently  disaffected.  I  have  met  Bosnian 
popes  and  other  refugees  in  Servia,  w'ho  told  me  stirring  stories 
of  their  fights  with  the  Turks,  and  they  always  ended  with  the 
same  gloomy  refrain  :  “  See  how  we  wasted  our  energies,  lavished  our 
blood  and  sacrificed  our  homes  only  tliat  Bosnia  should  exchange 
the  rule  of  the  Turk  for  the  tyranny  of  Austria.”  I  believe  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  Balkan  upheaval,  Bosnia  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  Austria.  It  is  not  a  comfort¬ 
able  base  for  a  campaign  to  the  south,  and  can  only  serve  to  cut 
off  a  retreat.  The  chances  of  Austrian  aspirations  are  perhaps 
l)est  measured  by  the  recent  history  of  Novi-Bazar.  A  right  to 
garrison  the  three  chief  towns  was  acquired  at  Berlin  and  was 
welcomed  as  an  opportunity  for  further  annexation,  but  the  gai- 
risons  are  still  on  paper  (like  British  Army  Corps),  and  no 
political  progress  has  been  made.  Further  on,  the  activity  of 


(1)  Blood-brother. 
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Austria  is  feverish,  unscrupulous,  and  quite  ineffective.  Wherever 
I  went,  throughout  the  north  and  west  of  Macedonia,  I  heard 
stories  of  Austrian  intrigue.  They  were  not  always  plausible, 
hut  they  were  quite  frequent  enough  to  convince  in  a  general 
way.  An  archdeacon  (Prota),  in  Old  Servia,  was  very  denuncia¬ 
tory.  I  professed  incredulity  in  order  to  extort  details,  some  of 
which  are  sufficiently  typical  to  hear  repetition.  “  Moharrem,” 
said  he,  “  was  a  brigand  whose  murders  amounted  to  forty-two.  A 
price  was  set  on  his  head,  but  the  zaptiehs  despaired  of  securing 
him.  The  Austrian  Government  interceded  for  him,  asserting 
that  he  would  submit  and  lead  a  sober  life  if  he  received  a  pardon. 
The  authorities  agreed  with  some  diffidence  and  his  conduct 
became  exemplary  for  a  while.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  on 
his  life  at  Vrutak,  near  the  source  of  the  Vardar;  he  retaliated 
by  killing  three  Turks,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
remains  a  greater  terror  than  ever.”  This  story  was  intended  to 
prove  Austrian  complicity  with  brigandage,  and  the  Prota  failed 
to  see  that  it  might  be  explained  as  an  act  of  mistaken  policy. 
“  Now,”  he  continued,  “  I  will  convince  you.  There  is  a  Servian 
at  Leunovo,  whom  I  can  summon  to  your  presence  if  you  desire.^ 
He  visited  the  Austrian  Consulate  at  Uskub  on  business  respecting 
a  legacy.  First  the  Consul  and  then  the  Vice-Consul  tried  to 
inveigle  him.  ‘What  is  the  state  of  your  compatriots?’  they 
enquired.  ‘Very  grievous,’  he  replied.”  [Most  Christians  in 
Turkey  say  they  suffer  “very  grievously,”  but  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  explain  how  or  why.]  “  ‘  How  is  it  then  that  you  do 
not  rise  and  make  a  disturbance?’  they  asked;  ‘can  you  not  find 
some  men  who  will  work  for  us,  and  we  will  pay  their  expenses?’ 
The  Consul  produced  a  map,  which  the  peasant  could  understand, 
because  he  had  studied  at  Belgrade.  He  was  asked  to  name 
places,  where  ‘  guardians  ’  could  be  appointed  to  act  at  a  moment’s 
notice;  also  how  many  educated  men  could  be  enrolled.  He 
replied  that  the  plan  was  possible,  but  that  he  would  like  to 
hear  how  it  would  be  organised.  Various  details  were  afforded 
of  existing  organisation,  and  the  Consul  concluded  by  saying, 
‘  You  must  kill  all  sorts  of  people  and  create  a  general  disorder. 
Then  no  other  nation  but  Austria  can  help  you,  because  we  have 
our  railway,  and  we  have  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  seek 
liberty,  you  have  no  other  refuge  but  to  act  in  this  way.’  ”  “  Now 

tell  me,”  said  I,  “  did  the  Consul  say,  ‘  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
disorder  ’  ?,  or  did  he  say,  ‘  We  will  pay  you  to  provoke  disorder  ’  ?” 
This  distinction  was,  however,  beyond  the  Prota.  He  replied, 
“  The  Consul  said,  ‘  We  have  all  the  northern  region  under  our 
influence,  so  that  we  can  provoke  a  revolution  at  any  moment; 


(1)  I  did  so  desire,  but  he  was  not  produced. 
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can  we  count  upon  you  ?  Servia  is  small,  Bulgaria  is  small,  Mon¬ 
tenegro  is  insignificant,  other  countries  are  remote.  Only 
Austria  can  befriend  the  Christians  of  Macedonia.’”  Here  is 
another  typical  and  only  semi-logical  story,  which  was  told  me  by 
the  Prota:  “Bale  de  Bachista,  a  famous  brigand  who  has  killed 
150  persons  and  held  thousands  to  ransom,  is  an  Austrian  agent. 
The  Kaimakam  of  Kalkandele  went  to  Gostivar  in  pursuit  of  him 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1902.  Finding  the  brigand  too  strong 
for  an  attack,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Mutessarif  of  Prizrend  to 
send  him  twenty  zaptiehs  from  Luma;  no  answer  was  returned, 
and  the  Kaimakam  continued  to  telegraph  from  7  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night,  finally  saying,  ‘  Otherwise  I  will  try  to  take  him  even 
though  it  cost  me  my  head.’  The  Mutessarif  refused,  saying,  ‘  You 
have  plenty  of  soldiers  at  Gostivar.’  The  Kaimakam  pointed  out 
that  soldiers  were  useless,  as  he  needed  zaptiehs  who  knew  the 
country.  But  the  Mutessarif  refused  again.  So  the  Kaimakam  re¬ 
turned  to  Kalkandele.  He  was  especially  wroth  because  the  threat 
of  risking  his  head  had  availed  nothing,  and  he  asserts  openly  that 
there  must  be  a  foreign  (i.e.,  Austrian)  finger  in  authority  at 
Prizrend.”  I  quote  the  Prota’s  remarks,  not  because  they  con¬ 
vinced  me,  hut  because  they  illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
collecting  accurate  information  in  Macedonia.  Other  evidence 
had  already  given  me  a  certitude  that  Austria  has  provoked  dis¬ 
turbance  with  the  object  of  being  called  in  as  a  pacificator,  but 
the  Prota  did  his  best,  unconsciously,  to  shake  that  certitude.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  my  facts,  suspicions,  and  corrobora¬ 
tions.  I  began  my  enquiry  with  no  sort  of  prejudice  against 
Austria,  but  no  vestige  of  doubt  now  remains  in  my  mind  as  to 
her  complicity.  The  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Roman  Catholic 
priests  at  Verisovits  (Firusbey)  alone  suffice  to  remove  the  last 
doubts,  and  the  Austrian  consulates  are  hot-beds  of  intrigue. 
The  appointment  of  an  Austrian  consul  at  Mitrovitsa,  as  an 
answer  to  the  Russian  success  in  imposing  M.  Shterbine,  is  a 
clear  proof  of  redoubled  activity.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  has 
a  single  subject  at  Mitrovitsa,  and  their  consuls  can  have  no  other 
mission  than  political  intrigue.  The  Austrian  propaganda  is, 
however,  conducted  with  such  secrecy  and  skill  that  it  can  only 
be  gauged  by  intuitive  methods.  Everyone  is  very  chary  of 
making  accusations.  When  I  told  the  King  of  Servia  that  I 
believed  the  Austrians  meant  mischief  in  Macedonia,  he  would 
only  say  that  he  knew  such  an  idea  was  in  the  air.  The  Servian 
Foreign  Minister  was  no  less  reserved,  and  made  gallant  attempts 
to  turn  the  conversation.  When  the  time  comes,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  Austria  is  a  less  overt  but  no  less  serious  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  Balkans  than  Bulgaiia.  Indeed  the  recent 
Albanian  outburst  would  have  been  impossible,  without  her  con¬ 
nivance. 
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The  Germans  occupy  a  more  legitimate  but  less  plausible 
position  than  the  Austrians  in  European  Turkey.  Their  interests 
are  commercial,  not  territorial,  and  they  support  them  with  con¬ 
summate  cleverness.  At  a  moment  of  dire  stress,  the  Kaiser 
appeared  on  the  scenes  as  the  Sultan’s  only  friend,  and  nothing 
is  now  refused  to  the  Germans.  Concessions,  contracts,  high 
confidential  posts  are  lavished  upon  them  in  return  for  military 
advice  and  political  support.  Not  long  ago  the  Austrians  held 
the  greater  part  of  Turkish  trade  in  their  hands;  now  they  are 
being  rapidly  and  firmly  pushed  aside  by  the  Germans.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  method  of  procedure,  the  German  Kegelklub  at  Salonica 
may  be  cited.  It  admits  Austrians  on  an  equal  footing,  the  object 
being  to  confirm  the  natives  in  their  confusion  of  Austrians  with 
Germans  as  “  Swabians.”  They  also  share  a  school  at  Salonica, 
and  the  Germans  already  predominate,  turning  out  many  skilful 
mechanics.  Ten  years  ago  very  few  persons  understood  German 
at  Salonica ;  now  someone  speaks  it  in  every  shop :  the  which 
proves  that  the  Germans  are  better  propagandists  than  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  great  point  in  favour  of  German  influence  is  that 
Germany  is  territorially  disinterested.  She  does  not  want  a  slice 
of  Turkey. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Great  Britain,  but  unfortunately  the 
Foreign  Office  seems  to  delight  in  alienating  friends  whose  useful¬ 
ness  is  not  immediately  apparent.  I  should  have  thought  that, 
in  view  of  the  treachery  of  Persia,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
maintain  intimacy  with  Turkey,  who  is  at  this  moment  on  very 
bad  terms  with  her.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  Balkan 
market  was  worth  keeping,  but  it  is  being  abandoned  with  sheer 
sleeping-sickness.  Tradesmen  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula 
have  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  buy  British  goods,  particularly 
cloth  and  machinery,  because  they  knew  them  to  be  solid  and 
durable,  but  that  the  difficulties  of  promiring  them  were  so  great 
that  they  haxl  perforce  to  put  up  with  Swabian  shoddy.  Half  an 
hour’s  organisation  and  a  few  fair  words  from  the  Foreign  Office 
could  save  the  situation,  but  British  interests  are  allowed  to  drift 
from  bad  to  worse.  British  diplomacy  is  largely  responsible  for 
that.  Lord  Currie  was,  of  course,  the  prime  olfender;  his  manners 
and  methods  would  alienate  any  self-respecting  State,  lie  nearly 
succeeded  in  alienating  Italy,  our  servile  satellite.  Sir  Nicholas 
O’Conor,  has  trod  reluctantly  in  his  footsteps.  He  possesses  charm, 
tact  and  diplomatic  state-craft,  but,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
invention  of  telegraphy,  he  has  not  a  fieo  hand,  and  his  policy 
is  directed  by  shallow  opportunists  at  homo.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield 
were  alive,  we  should  now  occupy  the  useful  position  which  has 
been  secured  by  the  Kaiser.  .  .  At  the  present  moment  the 
British  are  by  no  means  popular  at  tlie  Porte,  but  our 
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popularity  is  rather  slumbering  than  dead.  I  discussed  this 
question  at  length  with  Midhat  Effendi,  who  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  Sultan.  I  expressed  my  regret  that  our  ancient  alliance 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  He  returned  that  Turkey  could  no 
longer  dream  of  alliances,  but  must  stand  on  her  own  legs  and 
fight  her  own  battles.  Great  Britain,  he  continued,  had  shown 
scant  sympathy  of  late.  She  had  herself  taken  exception  to 
French  caricatures  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand  that  loyal  Moslems,  who  regarded  their  Sovereign  not 
only  as  a  political  but  as  a  religious  chief,  were  pained  when  they 
found  him  subjected  to  torrents  of  vulgar  insult.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  called  him  an  assassin.  .  .  “Yes,”  I  said,  “hut  you  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  dead,  and  that  his  party  is  now 
a  miserable,  discredited  faction.  Moreover,  the  ephemeral  fancies 
of  a  people  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  years  of  a  nation 
are  mere  minutes  in  its  life.  There  is  now  no  hostility  to  Turkey 
in  Britain,  save  among  a  few  crazy  fanatics.  You  must  remember 
that  Turkey  and  Britain  are  ancient  allies.  .  .”  “  Yes,”  he  inter¬ 

jected  solemnly,  “  if  we  were  ever  tempted  to  forget  that,  we  should 
always  find  an  eloquent  reminder  in  the  graveyards  of  Scutari.” 

“  May  we  not  hope  then  that  some  day  the  old  friendship  will  be 
restored  ?  ”  “  Inshallah  !  ”  he  replied,  bowing  his  head. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Russia,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dogmatise, 
because  Russia  has  developed  the  art  of  diplomacy  more  highly 
than  any  other  Power.  Russophobes  believe  that  the  Tsar  is 
secretly  encouraging  the  criminal  conspiracies  of  the  Bulgarian 
committees.  Patient  enquiries  on  my  part  have  utterly  failed 
to  confirm  this  view.  The  Russian  Consul-General  at  Uskub,  for 
instance,  has  loyally  supported  the  Servian  propaganda.  J 
believe  that,  for  the  present,  Russian  diplomacy  is  all  in  favour 
of  the  status  quo.  The  great  safeguard  against  a  general  insur¬ 
rection  is  to  be  found  in  the  control  which  Russia  alone  is  able 
to  exercise  over  her  dangerous  vassals. 

The  real  arbiters  of  the  situation  are  the  Servians  and  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  The  Servians  have  an  historical  claim  to  the  reversion  of 
most  of  Macedonia.  If  crime  were  ever  justifiable,  ample  excuse 
could  be  found  for  Servian  committees,  Servian  bands  of  brigands, 
and  the  terrorism  of  all  Macedonian  Slavs  who  refused  to  confess 
themselves  Servian.  But  the  attitude  of  Servia  has  been  uniformly 
correct,  and  all  overtures  from  agitators  have  been  steadfastly 
refused.  She  contents  herself  with  peaceful  propaganda  by  means 
of  schools,  churches,  and  consuls.  The  Bulgarians  have  been  at 
work  for  thirty  years.  They  began  very  plausibly  as  liberators 
from  Greek  tyranny,  and  Slavs  of  all  sorts  gladly  rallied  round 
their  exarchate.  Before  Bulgaria  became  independent,  they 
directed  the  propaganda  by  means  of  committees  at  Bucharest. 
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They  created  the  first  Slav  schools  and  popularised  the  idea  of 
Macedonian  liberty.  Then  Servia  began  to  realise  that  her  people 
were  being  taken  away  and  that  her  reversion  was  being  imperilled 
by  Bulgaria.  In  the  teeth  of  fierce  opposition,  Servia  obtained 
patriarchist  metropolitans  and  popes  and  churches  in  the  vilayet  of 
Kossovo,  but  so  far  she  has  no  clergy  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica 
except  at  the  capital.  This  is  regrettable,  and  the  Porte  is  cer¬ 
tainly  ill-advised  in  discouraging  the  loyal  for  the  benefit  of 
unscrupulous  agitators.  So  soon  as  the  Servian  propaganda 
became  formidable,  the  Bulgarians  threw  off  the  mask  and 
inaugurated  a  system  which  can  only  be  described  as  brigandage. 
All  over  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian  committees  have  imposed  a 
reign  of  terror.  Their  bands  come  down  like  wolves  upon  the 
villj^es,  and  extort  taxes  for  revolutionary  objects.  Each  villager 
is  assessed  by  them  according  to  his  apparent  means.  At  first  the 

receipts  were  couched  in  the  following  form :  “  Mr. - has  paid 

JBT —  for  the  sacred  cause.”  Now  the  word  schools  is  substituted 
for  “  the  sacred  cause.”  If  any  one  refuses  to  pay,  his  life  is 
in  danger.  The  bands  also  compel  the  peasants  to  store  arms  and 
cartridges  against  a  rising,  thereby  exposing  them  to  per¬ 
quisitions  and  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  And  ruthless  vigilance  is  exercised  to  prevent 
Exarchists  from  going  over  to  the  Patriarchate ;  threats 
and  bribes  are  even  used  to  compel  Patriarchists  to  secede. 
As  much  as  £T6  a  month  will  be  offered  as  the  price  of 
perversion  to  a  man  of  influence,  and,  if  he  refuses,  his  life  is  in 
instant  danger,  for  the  Bulgarian  committees  stick  at  no  crime 
in  the  conduct  of  their  campaign.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  list 
of  over  eighty  Servians  who  have  been  murdered  deliberately, 
either  for  joining  the  Patriarchist  fold  or  for  refusing  to  leave  it. 
How  far  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  responsible  for  these 
methods  of  barbarism,  I  hesitate  to  pronounce.  I  was  told  a  story, 
which  I  repeat  with  all  reserve.  If  true,  it  is  terribly  incriminat¬ 
ing.  A  certain  Servian,  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  committees,  incautiously  set  out  fronb  Macedonia  to  tran¬ 
sact  urgent  business  at  Sofia.  On  reaching  the  frontier  at  Tsari- 
brad,  he  was  detained  by  the  officials  on  the  pretext  that  his 
passport  was  not  in  order.  The  train  went  off,  and  he  was  told 
that  there  had  been  a  mistake  and  that  he  might  continue  his 
journey.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  committee-men,  who  had 
threatened  him,  lurking  about  the  station  and  watching  him,  so 
he  appealed  to  the  police  for  protection.  This  was  contemptu¬ 
ously  refused.  He  was  even  ordered  out  of  the  station,  though 
he  protested  that  he  had  nowhere  to  go.  He  set  out  for  the 
village,  but  had  not  proceeded  fifty  yards  before  he  was  shot  in 
the  back  and  killed.  The  murderer  is  known,  but  has  never  been 
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prosecuted.  I  could  give  dozens  of  similar  stories,  but  I  hesitate 
to  do  so  because  facts  are  very  difficult  to  verify  in  the  Balkans : 
people  tell  you  either  too  much  or  too  little.  A  typical  conversa¬ 
tion  was  one  which  I  had  with  a  Servian  merchant  at  Kalkandele. 
He  overwhelmed  me  with  empty  compliments  and  prayed  me  to 
lift  up  my  “honourable  voice”  on  behalf  of  his  suffering  com¬ 
patriots;  but  when  1  pressed  for  details  of  their  sufferings,  he 
shrank  into  his  shell.  “  If  I  am  to  lift  up  my  voice  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  I,  “you  must  furnish  me  with  chapter  and  verse.  No 
effect  will  be  secured  by  my  repeating  the  vague  generalities, 
which  I  hear  so  often.  Surely,  if  the  Bulgarian  committees 
spread  terror  in  this  neighbourhood,  you  can  give  me  a  thousand 
details  about  their  action.  You  say  you  have  lived  here  all  your 
life.  Surely  you  or  one  of  your  friends  must  have  come  into  un¬ 
pleasant  contact  with  them.  Have  they  never  even  applied  to  you 
for  subscriptions  to  ‘  the  sacred  cause  ’  ?  ”  There  was  a  long  silence 
and  the  various  notables  of  the  village  whispered  together.  At 
last  the  merchant  remarked  reluctantly :  “  Well,  three  years  ago 
they  did  come  to  me  and  I  refused  to  give  them  anything.  They 
threatened  to  come  and  take  what  they  wanted  and  kill  me.  I 
said :  ‘  Come  by  all  means,  and  you  will  see.  We  shall  know  how 
to  defend  ourselves.’”  “Then  you  have  arms?”  I  said.  This 
question  of  arms  is  one  which  exercises  the  Macedonians  exces¬ 
sively.  It  is  a  standing  grievance  with  the  Christians  that  they 
are  forbidden  to  possess  arms,  while  the  Albanians  bristle  with 
weapons.  Most  of  the  Christians  do  possess  arms,  but  they  make 
a  cabinet  secret  of  the  fact,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  search 
and  cast  into  prison.  My  innocent  question  spread  consternation 
among  the  assembly.  All  looked  doubtfully  at  each  other.  One 
answered  “Yes,”  but  another  hastened  to  say  “No.”  My  drago¬ 
man  explained  that  they  all  had  plenty  of  arms,  but  that  they 
dared  not  avow  it  even  to  me.  I  remarked  that  their  grievance 
about  arms  fell  to  the  ground  if  they  all  had  them,  but  he  omitted 
to  translate  this.  “As  you  have  no  arms,”  I  observed,  “what  did 
you  mean  by  saying  the  Bulgarians  would  ‘  see  ’  if  they  came  to 
annoy  you  ?  ”  After  a  pause  he  replied :  “  I  have  my  mouth  ” 
(t.c.,  tongue),  “  and  I  have  my  hatchet — nothing  else,  but  I  should 
have  given  a  good  account  of  myself.  Pray  ask  all  that  you  desire 
to  know.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  honour  you  do  us  in  con¬ 
sidering  our  welfare.”  But  it  was  useless  to  cross-examine  unwill¬ 
ing  witnesses.  Nearly  every  villager  in  Macedonia  adopted  the 
same  attitude,  and  if  I  had  relied  merely  upon  their  conversation, 
I  should  have  gathered  nothing  but  bombast.  The  consuls,  how¬ 
ever,  are  experts  who  lavish  detailed  information,  fortified  with 
facts,  statistics,  dates,  and  convincing  particulars.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  the  Consul-General  at  Salonica, 
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the  British  representatives  in  Macedonia  are  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
judiced,  but  the  Servian  consular  service  and  the  Bulgarian  “eom- 
mercial  agents”  are  mines  of  knowledge.  The  Servian  consuls 
and  consuls-general  are  not  only  brilliant  but  honest.  They 
told  me  frankly  whatever  I  desired  to  know,  even  when  it  did  not 
entirely  support  their  case.  The  Bulgarians  were  mere  advocates, 
glib  and  plausible,  but  not  always  convincing.  Their  feverish 
endeavour  at  present  is  to  prove  a  Bulgarian  preponderance  in  the 
province.  To  this  end  they  publish  voluminous  documents  and 
elaborate  maps,  which  rarely  bear  investigation.  Schools,  which 
have  long  ago  shut  their  doors,  still  figure  prominently  on  paper; 
churches,  which  have  fallen  into  ruin  and  must  be  content  with 
congregations  of  bats,  continue  to  lord  it  on  statistical  sheets;  all 
Exarchists  are  deliberately  set  down  as  Bulgarians,  though  nine- 
tenths  of  them  are  in  many  cases  Servians ;  Patriarchists  are  either 
registered  as  Greeks  (because  the  Greeks  need  not  be  taken 
seriously),  or  else  quietly  entered  as  Bulgarians :  if  the  ex-parte 
case  could  be  believed,  there  would  not  be  a  single  Servian  in  the 
whole  province.  Geography  is  prostituted,  figures  are  cajoled, 
facts  are  sent  to  1,000  to  3.  The  Bulgarians  are  really  dangerous 
because  they  are  very  clever  and  very  unscrupulous.  Still, 
elhamdu  lillah!  they  do  not  succeed.  For  once,  at  any  rate, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The  Bulgarian  committees  may  make 
money  by  holding  a  missionary  to  ransom  or  frightening 
a  sanjak.  But  they  make  no  material  advance.  Servian  schools 
are  spreading  like  wild-fire  Even  at  Kukkush,  which  is  a  Bulga¬ 
rian  centre,  they  have  lately  risen  from  13  to  52.  At  Stojakovo, 
the  Exarchist  pope  has  become  a  Patriarchist  and  the  Bulgarian 
school  has  been  closed.  Take  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  where  the 
Bulgarians  have  been  at  work  for  thirty  years,  and  the  Servians 
for  only  thirteen.  Already  the  Patriarchists  comprise  one-half 
of  the  Christian  population,  and  they  obtain  fresh  recruits  every 
day  in  spite  of  menaces  and  murders. 

Having  now  surveyed  the  various  propagandas  in  Macedonia, 
it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what  real  grievances  exist  and  what 
remedies  are  required.  The  Turks  are  honestly  doing  their  best 
to  ailminster  justice  indifferently.  Again  and  again  during  my 
travels  in  Macedonia  I  have  admired  the  energy  of  Valis  and 
Kaimakams,  who  hold  thankless  posts  with  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination.  If  the  Albanians  could  be  kept  in  order  and  Bul¬ 
garian  anarchism  could  be  suppressed,  there  would  be  no 
grievances  in  Macedonia  to-day.  The  Albanians  are  turbulent 
sportsmen,  engaging  as  individuals,  but  intolerable  as  neighbours. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  no  further  nonsense  will 
be  permitted.  The  Porte  would  be  quite  capable  of  reducing 
them  to  order  if  they  had  not  a  powerful  protector  at  hand.  The 
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Porte  could  also  reduce  the  Bulgarian  conspirators  if  she  did  not 
fear  to  arouse  prejudice  in  Europe.  The  echo  of  former  Bul¬ 
garian  “  atrocities  ”  (as  resolute  government  was  dubbed), 
paralyses  effective  action.  The  Turks  cannot  punish  Christian 
criminals  so  long  as  Exeter  Hall  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  defend 
them.  Give  the  Sultan  a  free  hand,  and  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
spiracy  may  be  ended  in  a  few  weeks.  Happily  the  crimes  of  the 
Bulgarians  are  alienating  Europe,  and  there  seems  now  a  chance 
that  justice  may  be  done.  The  important  point  for  Europe  to 
understand  is  that  Macedonian  revolutions  are  not  to  be  put  down 
with  rose-water  or  paper  constitutions.  The  Turks  proved  their 
moderation  during  the  Greek  campaign  and  they  may  be  trusted 
to  act  with  equal  wisdom  in  pacifying  Macedonia. 

Heebeet  Vivian. 


tOL.  Lxxni.  N  S. 
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One  hundred  years  after  Lord  Lytton’s  birth,  and  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  one  may  hope  to  review  his  life  and  work  without 
angry  passions  or  improper  prepossessions.  He  no  longer  has 
the  crowd  for  his  supporters;  consequently  he  no  longer  has  the 
critics  for  his  natural  enemies.  It  is  possible  to  regard  him 
calmly  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  literature,  of  temperaments,  of 
ideals,  and  civilisation  generally. 

It  certainly  was  not  by  the  critics  that  Lord  Lytton’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  made.  Macvey  Napier  was  always  apologising  to  him 
for  his  inability  to  find  room  for  a  full  dress  review  of  his  novels 
in  the  Edinburgh’,  and  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
insertion  of  the  review  would  have  appeared  an  even  more 
unfriendly  act  than  its  exclusion.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Lytton  invariably  found  the  direct  road  to  the  great  heart  of  the 
public — even  when  he  wrote  anonymously;  and  the  house  of 
Routledge  is  well  known  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  fortunes 
by  giving  £20,000  for  the  right  to  issue  a  sixpenny  edition  of  his 
works.  The  secret  of  so  great  a  success,  extending  over  so  many 
years,  is  worth  enquiring  into. 

Of  course  the  critics  have  explained  it.  So  far  as  they  have 
troubled  about  Lord  Lytton  at  all,  they  have  denounced  him  as  a 
writer  who  must  have  been  insincere  because  he  was  adaptable, 
who  followed  the  fashion  instead  of  trying  to  guide  it,  and  who 
cultivated  the  Criminal,  the  Beautiful,  the  Historical,  the  Super¬ 
natural,  and  the  Respectable,  in  turn,  with  equal  devotion,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  popular  demand.  Imagine  an  author  trying  to  write 
on  Monday  like  the  author  of  Jude  the  Obscure,  on  Tuesday  like 
the  author  of  The  Vultures,  and  on  Wednesday  like  the  author  of 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  and  you  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  Lord 
Lytton  as  he  has  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  liostile  and  contemptuous 
reviewers. 


Their  criticism  is  not  absolutely  unjust;  but  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  criticism  that  blocks  the  way.  Versatility  is  not  incompatible 
with  individuality,  and  individuality  limits  the  possibilities  of 
artistic  insincerity.  One  can  picture  any  group  of  distinguished 
writers-  let  us  say  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome — all  altering  their 
methods  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  whims 
of  the  reading  public.  The  thing  is  just  imaginable  though  in 
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the  highest  degree  improbable.  What  is  absolutely  inconceivable 
is  that  this  community  of  aim  would  result  in  any  fundamental 
similarity  in  their  work.  The  man  in  each  case  would  be  more 
important  than  the  mask,  and  his  addiction  to  masks  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  air  with  which  he  wore  them.  Similarly  with 
Lord  Lytton.  Though  the  cult  of  the  Beautiful  (or  the  Respect¬ 
able,  or  whatever  it  might  be)  was  with  him  only  the  particular 
application  of  the  more  general  cult  of  the  Jumping  Cat,  the 
personality  of  the  worshipper  was  never  efPaced  by  the  change  in 
the  object  of  worship.  And  it  was  a  personality  that  fascinated 
the  million,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  of  the  critics,  for  the  best 
part  of  half  a  century. 

The  one  fact  that  instantly  strikes  every  mature  reader  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  novels  is  their  close  resemblance  to  those  works  of  fiction 
known  collectively  as  novelettes,  sold  at  one  penny  each,  mainly 
perused  in  the  kitchen  or  the  servants’  hall,  but  occasionally 
picked  up  by  graver  students  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity. 
The  characters  are  taken  from  the  same  select  upper  circles,  and 
are  characters  of  pretty  much  the  same  sort.  You  generally 
have  a  beautiful  heroine,  the  conventional  model  of  all  the 
virtues;  a  Wicked  Baronet;  a  foreign  adventuress  whose  heart  is 
better  than  her  behaviour;  a  Foundling  with  talents  and  manners 
above  his  apparent  station;  and  a  good  but  gloomy  Man  with  a 
Past  who  turns  out  to  be  the  Foundling’s  father.  And  things 
happen  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  happen  in  the 
novelettes.  Virtuous  housemaids  are  betrayed ;  heirs  are  kept  out 
of  their  rights ;  marriage  certificates  get  lost,  and  are  found  at  the 
critical  moment  in  the  secret  drawers  of  escritoires  that  have 
changed  hands;  well  brought-up  young  women  are  decoyed  from 
their  happy  homes  by  perfect  strangers  who  give  no  proper 
account  of  themselves;  rich  men  “get  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,” 
instead  of  obtaining  advances  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  from 
their  bankers  ;■  and  British  tars  spring  from  dark  hiding-places  to 
confute  the  theory  that,  when  once  aboard  the  lugger,  the  heiress 
and  her  inheritance  are  the  property  of  the  nearest  villain. 

To  say  this  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  Lord  Lytton  imitated 
the  novelette  writers.  The  right  inference  is  rather  that  they 
recognised  in  him  the  best  of  all  possible  models  for  the  art  they 
wished  to  practise.  He  was  the  Master;  they  were  the  Disciples; 
and  if  any  critic  denies  that  he  founded  a  School,  it  behoves 
them  to  rise  up  in  indignant  protest.  For  there  the  School  is, 
prosperous  if  not  famous,  fiourishing  greatly  if  not  aggressively; 
1  copying  everything  that  it  is  capable  of  copying,  even  to  the 
j  constant  substitution  of  bad  French  for  obvious  English.  There 
I  never  was  a  clearer  case  of  the  annexation  of  Elijah’s  mantle. 
I  And  if  the  Elishas  do  not  wear  the  mantle  quite  as  Elijah  wore 
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it  that  evidently  is  not  Elijah’s  fault.  In  literature,  as  in  life, 
second-hand  garments  are  seldom  a  perfect  fit. 

And,  in  this  case,  Elijah  certainly  did  wear  his  own  mantle 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  been  measured  for  it.  Mature 
readers  may  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  see  this,  but  immature 
readers  feel  it.  Lord  Lytton’s  novels  may  still  exercise  a  spell 
at  a  stage  of  mental  development  at  which  penny  novelettes  have 
been  discarded  as  ridiculous.  One  can  remember,  or  hear  of, 
undergraduates — of  Cambridge  perhaps  more  frequently  than  of 
Oxford — who,  after  reading  Kenelm  Chillingly,  have  gone  about 
for  months  imagining  that  they  also  were  the  victims  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  early  attachments,  destined  to  rear  the  stately  edifice  of 
public  ambition  upon  the  ashes  of  a  wasted  private  life.  No 
Cambridge  undergraduate,  we  may  be  sure,  ever  felt  like  that  as 
the  result  of  reading  a  penny  novelette.  So  that  there  is,  after 
all,  a  dilterence  between  the  work  of  Lord  Lytton  and  the  novelette 
writers,  the  reasons  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  seek. 
One  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  Lord  Lytton  was  a  very  clever  man. 
iiut  there  are  other  reasons  also. 

Lord  Lytton  had,  to  begin  with,  quite  apart  from  his  talents, 
almost  ideal  qualifications  for  the  writing  of  novelettes.  He  knew 
the  things  wuich  the  ordinary  novelette  writer  has  to  guess,  for 
he  actually  moved  in  the  society  which  novelettes  purport  to 
describe;  and  he  was  just  sufficiently  strange  to  it  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed. 
Moreover,  he  never  had  his  pride  subdued  or  regulated  by  the 
rough  experiences  of  a  public  school.  The  result  was  the  superior 
condescending  snobbishness  that  novelette  readers  liked. 
“Twaddle,  Bulwer,  twaddle,”  wrote  a  critic,  who  may  have  been 
Thackeray,  in  Fraser’s  Magazine.  “  I  think  you  a  deserving 
young  person,  whom  Nature  intended  for  a  footman.”  But  that 
was  the  voice  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
The  public,  by  a  truer  instinct,  recognised  Lord  Lytton  as  the 
Man  who  Knew,  and  who  deigned  to  impart  his  knowledge. 

More  important,  however,  than  his  knowledge  was  his  tempera¬ 
ment.  Work  of  the  novelette  genre  only  rings  true  when  it  is 
written  by  someone  whose  own  life  has  something  of  the  novelette 
in  it,  and  whose  pose,  if  not  his  actual  character,  is  that  of  a 
protagonist  in  a  novelette.  Lord  Lytton  had  this  qualification 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  famous  writer  of  fiction. 
As  to  the  role  in  the  novelette  that  should  be  assigned  to  him, 
opinions  may  differ,  and  have  differed.  According  to  himself 
and  his  admirers,  as  we  see  in  the  sentimental  biography  which 
his  son  began  to  write,  he  was  the  Mysterious  Man  with  a  Past. 
According  to  his  enemies,  as  we  gather  from  his  wife’s  hysterical 
declamations,  he  should  be  classed  rather  as  the  Wicked  Baronet. 
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Whichever  view  we  take,  we  cannot  get  far  away  from  the  world 
of  novelettes. 

Into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  his  quarrel  with  his  wife  it 
would  he  superfluous  to  enter  here.  Among  their  mutual  recrim¬ 
inations  there  is  comparatively  little  of  which  the  truth  can  be 
corroborated  by  independent  evidence.  Matrimonial  disputes, 
ending  in  judicial  separations,  had  long  been  the  rule  in  the  family 
of  both  husband  and  wife ;  and  if  we  could  take  the  evolutionary 
view  that  acquired  characteristics  are  hereditary,  we  might  regard 
that  fact  as  satisfactorily  explaining  everything.  Leaving  it  out 
of  consideration,  we  can  say  little  with  confidence  except  that 
Lord  Lytton  was  not  scrupulously  faithful,  and  that  Lady  Lytton 
alternately  moped  and  became  hysterical,  and  so  continually  inter¬ 
rupted  his  sentimental  meditations  and  his  work  at  a  time  when 
lie  was  exploiting  sentiment  in  order  to  win  fame  and  fortune. 
Probably  he  resented  the  resulting  “rows”  as  a  wanton  waste  of 
emotional  energy,  and  made  matters  worse  by  the  violent  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  resentment.  That,  however,  is  as  it  may  be.  What 
it  is  interesting  to  note  here  is  the  fatality  by  which  the  whole 
story  presents  itself  like  a  series  of  scenes  from  a  sensational  work 
of  fiction. 

We  begin  with  the  scene  in  which  the  wife  hurries  to  the 
husband’s  chambers,  with  a  medicine  chest  under  her  arm,  having 
heard  that  he  was  too  ill  to  return  home,  and  sees  through  the 
doorway  the  flutter  of  a  departing  petticoat,  and  on  the  table 
afternoon  tea  for  two.  Then  comes  the  scene  at  the  dinner  table, 
when  he  is  said  first  to  have  threatened  her  with  the  carving  knife, 
and  then  to  have  bitten  her  in  the  cheek.  Then,  after  the  separa¬ 
tion,  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  narrative  increases.  We  are 
told — it  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  we  implicitly  believe — 
mat  Lord  Lytton  employed  emissaries,  first,  to  steal  his  wife’s 
papers  in  Paris,  and  then  to  poison  her  in  Wales.  Later  she 
makes  her  dramatic  appearance  on  the  hustings  at  Hertford,  and 
denounces  her  husband  to  the  electors,  when,  she  says,  “  his  jaw 
fell  like  that  of  a  man  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis,  and  he 
made  a  rush  from  the  hustings,  trampling  down  the  flower-beds, 
jumping  over  the  palings,  and  heroically  locking  himself  into  the 
dining-room.”  He  retaliates  by  causing  her  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  Press  takes  the  matter  up;  the  young  lions 
of  the  Daily  T elegraph  roar ;  indignation  meetings  are  held.  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  is’sent  to  see  the  patient,  and  certifies  her  sanity. 
She  is  released  and  goes  abroad. 

All  this  unquestionably  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the  history 
of  the  typical  Wicked  Baronet  of  the  novelettes;  and  the  narrative 
I  from  which  they  are  taken  attributes  to  Lord  Lytton  a  i)ersonal 
j  appearance  in  keeping  with  the  character :  “  Almost  every  low 


and  evil  passion  was  traced  indelibly  on  the  odious  countenance,  i 
and  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  for  any  time  without 
feelings  of  disgust  and  even  horror.  Lord  Lytton  the  First  hid 
his  mouth  with  his  moustache  and  beard,  because  he  was  too  con-  i 
scious  of  its  frightful  expression  to  let  it  bo  seen.” 

That  is  one  picture.  For  the  alternative  picture  we  have  to 
turn  from  the  wife’s  hysterical  denunciation  to  the  son’s  senti-  [ 
mental  but  unfinished  biography,  with  which  Lord  Lytton’s 
sentimental  but  unfinished  autobiography  is  incorporated.  The  j 
fact  that  biography  and  autobiography  were  alike  left  unfinished 
is  not,  perhaps,  without  significance.  The  inference  is  difficult  to 
resist  that  both  biographer  and  autobiographer  encountered  facts 
which  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  present  as  illustrations  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher’s  statement  that  his  father  “  drew  no  character  loftier 
than  his  own,  and  its  natural  stature  was  considerably  above  the 
average.”  One  can  quite  sympathise  with  the  embarrassment 
of  the  biographer  trying  to  make  the  incident  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  serve  as  a  text  for  a  panegyric  on  those  lines;  and  there 
were  other  questions  connected  with  the  payment  of  Lady 
Lytton’s  promised  allowance  which  might  have  been  almost  as 
awkward  to  handle  in  the.  proper  tone.  But  the  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  sentimental  without  being  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  “  noble.”  The  plot  of  Eugene  Aram 
depends  upon  the  possibility;  and  Lord  Lytton  may  have  availed 
himself  of  it  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature.  That  he  was  senti¬ 
mental — even  if  the  sentimentalism  was  partly  a  pose — there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  Alike  in  biography  and  autobiography, 
he  stands  out  as  the  Mysterious  Man  with  a  Past,  colouring  his 
present  and  destined  to  colour  all  his  future  life. 

The  story  is  that,  when  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he  fell  in  love  with 
“  A  pretty  village  girl  in  a  cottage,  often  seen  plaiting  straw  by  the 
threshold.”  She  disappeared,  “forced  into  a  marriage  against 
which  her  heart  protested,”  and  died  two  years  afterwards  of 
consumption.  “  The  impression,”  writes  the  biographer,  “  left  on 
my  father  by  this  early  ‘  phantom  of  delight,’  was  indelible,  and 
coloured  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  believed  that,  far  beyond  all  | 
other  influences,  it  shaped  his  character,  and  it  never  ceased  to 
haunt  his  memory.”  The  representation  is  no  doubt  exaggerated. 
One  can  hardly  believe  the  memory  to  have  been  more  than  a  | 
haven  to  return  to  from  time  to  time,  after  later  sentimental  | 
shipwrecks.  Perhaps  most  men  need  such  memories;  assuredly 
most  of  those  who  need  them  have  them.  They  appear  in  the 
correspondence  in  the  course  of  the  autumnal  enquiries  whether 
marriage  is  a  failure.  But  to  spend  one’s  whole  life  hugging 
such  a  memory,  darkly  alluding  to  it,  never  speaking  out,  a 
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melancholy  riddle  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  is  to  be  the  very 
type  of  one  of  the  favourite  sentimental  characters  of  the 
novelette.  And  it  is  claimed  for  Lord  Lytton,  both  by  himself 
and  by  his  biographer,  that  he  was  just  such  a  man.  The  claim 
is  made  most  effectively  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  very  last 
novel  that  he  wrote :  — 

My  father  read  the  manuscript  of  “  Kcnelm  ”  to  my  wife  and  myself,  and 
at  particular  parts  of  it  he  could  not  restrain  hia  tears.  Throughout  the 
day  (it  was  New  Year’s  Eve — the  eve  of  the  year  of  his  own  death)  on 
which  he  finished  the  chapter  describing  Eenelm’s  sufferings  above 
the  grave  of  “Lily,”  he  was  profoundly  dejected,  listless,  broken;  and 
in  his  face  there  was  the  worn  look  of  a  man  who  has  just  passed  through 
the  last  paroxysm  of  a  passionate  grief.  We  did  not  then  know  to  what 
the  incidents  referred^  and  we  wondered  that  the  creations  of  his  fancy 
should  exercise  such  power  over  him.  They  were  not  creations  of  fancy, 
but  the  memories  of  fifty  years  past. 

Whether  Lord  Lytton  actually  was  such  a  man  as  is  here  de¬ 
picted  or  not,  the  sentiment  which  is  said  to  have  indelibly 
coloured  his  life  did  at  any  rate  indelibly  colour  his  writings. 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  as  we  have  seen,  ends  upon  that  sentimental 
note.  Ernest  Maltravers  is  entirely  built  upon  that  sentimental 
foundation.  The  idea  is  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  plot  of  My 
Novel,  where  it  is  found  in  the  last  pages  to  be  the  key  to  the 
characters  alike  of  Harley  L’Estrange  and  Audley  Egerton.  It 
supplies  the  explanation  of  what  is  eccentric  in  the  characters 
of  Augustine  and  Roland  Caxton.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
of  Reginald  Glanville  in  Pelham,  and  it  plays  its  part  in  the  re¬ 
markably  melodramatic  narrative  of  Night  and  Morning.  One 
may  say,  indeed,  that  Lord  Lytton  raised  the  sentiment  to  the 
rank  of  a  philosophic  doctrine — the  Doctrine  of  the  Persistence  of 
Emotional  Force,  or  the  Conservation  of  Emotional  Energy.  He 
will  not  allow  that  the  force  is  “  distributed,”  as  the  physicists 
say,  over  the  long  years  covered  hy  his  stories.  He  sees  it,  rather, 
conveyed  across  the  generations,  like  an  electric  current  travelling 
along  a  perfectly  insulated  conductor. 

The  doctrine  is  no  douht  fallacious.  Even  in  the  case  of  elec¬ 
tricity  complete  insulation  is  impossible;  and  in  the  case  of 
emotion,  far  more  than  in  the  case  of  electricity,  energy  tends  to 
be  “short  circuited,”  or  otherwise  wasted  by  the  way.  But  the 
fallacy  is  none  the  less  Lord  Lytton’s  great  contribution  to  the 
art  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  great  popularity  with 
the  young.  It  is  youth  that  rejoices  in  the  luxury  of  woe,  and 
the  ^lief  that  the  first  disappointed  love  will  be  the  last.  Middle 
age  is  glad  rather  of  the  power  to  forget  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
to  feel  assured  that  the  last  love  is  the  first.  Lord  Lytton,  there- 
fore,  preached  to  youth  the  gospel  that  youth  eternally  desires 
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to  hear;  and  he  preached  it  with  the  authority  that  springs  from 
conviction ;  and  he  went  on  preaching  it  from  the  time  of  Pelham 
to  the  time  of  Kenelm  Chillingly,  for  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  of 
nearly  fifty  years. 

It  must  be  added — for  it  is  a  part  of  his  secret — that  he 
preached  it  meretriciously.  Even  for  the  very  young,  sentimental 
sorrow,  to  exercise  its  full  spell,  requires  to  be  set  off  by  a  certain 
pomp  and  circumstance.  At  the  desk  of  the  bank  clerk  or  in 
the  cottage  of  the  artisan,  it  is  not  sufficiently  effective.  The 
gloom  of  the  heart  must  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  things  in  which  the  Man  of  Mystery  fails  to 
find  pleasure  must  be  the  very  things  which  those  who  read  about 
him  are  likely  to  sigh  for  as  unattainable  delights ;  his  Dead  Sea 
apples  must  be  apples  that  other  people  regard  as  luscious,  tempt¬ 
ing  fruit.  Lord  Lytton,  with  a  true  instinct,  divined  that  fact. 
Ilis  grief-stricken  heroes  seek  refuge  from  their  own  sad  thoughts 
neither  in  vulgar  dissipation  nor  in  the  “  trivial  round.”  They 
go  in  for  politics  and  become  Cabinet  Ministers;  or,  more  fre¬ 
quently,  they  take  long  tours  upon  the  Continent,  now  living  in 
solitary  villas  on  the  Italian  Lakes,  now  sadly  making  love  to 
fashionable  beauties  at  the  most  exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  now  getting  themselves  implicated  in  the  intrigues  of  re¬ 
volutionary  conspirators.  The  former  plan  is  that  of  Audley 
Egerton,  the  latter  that  of  Harley  L’Estrange,  Kenelm  Chillingly, 
and  Ernest  Maltravers.  One  can  hardly  hope  to  count  the  number 
of  times  Ernest  Maltravers  locked  up  his  house  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  went  abroad,  because  of  a  sudden  crisis  in  his  emo¬ 
tional  affairs. 

The  romantic  effect  of  this  recurring  incident  is  doubtless  lost 
pn  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  winter  on  the  Riviera,  or  to  run 
over  to  Rome  for  Easter,  or  to  spend  every  August  in  Switzerland. 
Its  appeal  was  to  the  young  who  had  lost  no  illusions,  to  whom 
foreign  travel  was  a  dream,  and  who  only  knew  the  Continent 
fron:\  books  and  pictures — a  more  numerous  band  in  those  days 
than  in  ours.  The  appeal  may  have  been  conscious  and  deliberate, 
but  the  association  of  ideas  involved  in  it  was  more  probably 
a  genuine  echo  of  the  “  Byronism  ”  in  the  shadow  of  which  the 
author  had  grown  up.  He  adopted  the  Byronic  pose  in  early 
life,  though  he  afterwards  claimed  to  have  killed  it  with  the 
rival  pose  of  “  Pelhamism.”  One  of  the  ladies  with  whom  he 
corresponded  used  to  address  him  playfully  as  “  Childe  Harold.” 
There  is  a  good  deal  In  his  writings  that  would  warrant  one  in 
styling  him  the  Last  of  the  Byrons.  And  this  is  Byronism  of  a 
sort — the  sort  that  everybody  can  understand. 

For  Byronism  is  difficult  to  define  per  genus  et  differeniiam; 
and  the  present  critic  probably  does  not  stand  alone  in  having 
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felt  the  fascination  of  it,  and  believed  that  the  real  essence  of 
it  was  the  foreign  travel.  The  thought  of  the  world’s  contumely 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  barouche.  To  be  hounded 
abroad  by  the  moral  indignation  so  graphically  described  by 
Macaulay,  seemed  but  a  straw  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  opportunity  of  getting  there;  and  moody  memories  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  or  the  shores  of  “  clear  placid  Leman  ”  did  indeed 
appear  a  luxury  of  woe  worth  striving  for.  And  it  is  to  just  that 
sentiment  and  inexperience  that  novels  like  Ernest  Maltravers 
and  Kenelm  Chillingly  appeal  triumphantly. 

This  modernised  and  popularised  Byronism — put  into  prose  for 
the  benefit  of  people  who  did  not  care  for  poetry — is  the  principal 
thing  which  gives  Lord  Lytton’s  work  its  distinction  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  If  his  books  are  novelettes  among  novels, 
they  are  also  novels  among  novelettes.  The  temperament  of  the 
author  counted  for  more  than  his  talents,  as  any  one  will  recognise 
who  tries  to  picture  some  other  very  clever  man  with  a  different 
sentimental  endowment — say  Lord  Macaulay,  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer — trying  to  command  the  same  popularity  by  the  same 
means.  A  second  secret  of  his  success  may  be  sought  in  his  atlroit 
use  of  melodramatic  effect.  A  typical  case  may  be  found  in  the 
scene  in  Night  and  Morning,  in  which  the  long-lost  marriage 
certificate  is  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the  writing  desk,  and 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  disputed  marriage  enters  just  as  the  first 
and  second  villain  are  discussing  how  they  shall  make  away  with 
it.  Not  less  typical  is  the  scene  in  My  Novel,  in  which  the 
resourceful  Harley  L’Estrange,  having  secretly  bought  the  yacht 
on  which  the  foreign  adventurer  has  arranged  to  abduct  the 
heroine,  and  concealed  an  English  crew  on  board,  springs  from 
his  hiding  place  to  confound  the  machinations  of  iniquity  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Those  are  scenes  that  would  have  brought  down 
the  house  at  the  old  Adelphi,  or  anywhere  on  the  Surrey  side,  and 
they  show  us  the  fame  of  Lord  Lytton  resting  partly  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  the  fame  of  Mr.  George  R.  Sims. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  just  to  ignore  the  part  played  in  the 
building  up  of  his  reputation  by  his  really  remarkable  abilities, 
and  his  considerable  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  world.  He 
was  not,  it  is  true,  quite  that  walking  encyclopaedia  of  general 
knowledge  which  his  son  represents  him  to  have  been.  When  he 
drops  into  French — which  he  does  continually — he  seldom  fails 
to  perpetrate  some  elementary  blunder  in  idiom  or  grammar.  He 
writes  tout  ensemble,  Chambre  de  DSptitSs,  gourmand  (when  he 
means  gourmet),  des  belles  choses  (for  de  belles  choses),  beau 
idSal,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  common 
belief  that  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  “  German  metaphysics.” 
His  wife  says  that  ho  did  not  even  know  German,  but  used  hie 
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daughter’s  knowledge,  pretending  that  it  was  his  own.  That  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  a  calumny;  but  for  his  ignorance  of  meta¬ 
physics  any  metaphysician  will  answer. 

These  necessary  deductions  made,  however,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  Lord  Lytton  did  bring  a  considerable  and  genuine  culture 
to  bear  upon  literary  undertakings  which  most  men  of  equal  cul¬ 
ture  would  have  found  distasteful.  He  had  written  a  prize  poem 
at  Cambridge ;  he  had  travelled,  though  not  far ;  he  was  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  diligent  general  reader ;  Dr.  Parr  had  esteemed  him  a 
very  promising  young  man.  He  lived  in  the  best  sets,  both  political 
and  literary,  of  his  period.  Disraeli  corresponded  with  him  in  the 
language  of  affection  and  esteem.  He  was  clever  enough  to 
obtain  the  Cabinet  office  now  held  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to 
hold  his  own  in  Lady  Blessington’s.  salon.  N.  P.  Willis,  the 
indiscreet  American  who  wrote  so  rudely  about  most  of  Lady 
Blessington’s  guests,  describes  his  conversation  as  “  gay,  quick, 
various,  half-satirical,  and  always  fresh  and  different  from  every¬ 
body  else.” 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have  written  novels 
which  could  be  taken  as  models  by  the  writers  of  novelettes, 
One  would  have  expected  the  sentiment  appropriate  to  such  work 
to  have  made  shipwreck  on  the  granite  rocks  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  But  as  the  sentiment  was  too  well  steered  to  suffer  such  a 
fate,  the  writer’s  real  knowledge  of  books,  society,  and  affairs  gave 
it  a  “cachet”  which  deceived  many  fairly  intelligent  readers. 
Whatever  rang  false,  the  cynicism  at  least  rang  true,  being  the 
cynicism  of  one  who  was  really  a  man  of  the  world.  Respect  was 
inspired,  and  a  certain  air  which  may  almost  be  called  an  air  of 
realism  imparted. 

To  say  this  is  not,  of  course,  to  contradict  the  accepted  opinion 
of  critics  that  Lord  Lytton’s  novels  are  wholly  unrelated  to 
real  life.  The  impression  given  by  the  contemplation  of  his  work 
as  a  whole  is  that  he  laboured  hard  and  long  to  get  into  touch 
with  real  life,  only  to  make  it  unreal  by  the  act  of  touching  it. 
In  such  a  book  as  Paul  Clifford,  he  has  hardly  begun  the  struggle. 
There  is  about  as  much  truth  to  nature  there  as  in  the  popular 
histories  of  Spring-Heeled  Jack,  and  Sweeney  Tod,  the  Barber  of 
Fleet  Street,  In  the  work  of  the  Ernest  Maltravers  period,  there 
may  not  be  more  truth,  but  there  is  at  any  rate  more  plausibility. 
The  books  in  which  the  difference  between  intention  and  achieve¬ 
ment  are  most  marked  are  those  of  his  later  years — such  books 
as  The  Caxtons,  and  My  Novel.  In  each  of  these  stories  we  can 
almost  trace  the  transition  from  observed  fact  to  lurid  fancy. 
Each  narrative  begins  in  a  vein  of  playful  if  somewhat  elephan¬ 
tine  comedy.  In  each  case,  however,  the  comedy  swells  visibly 
into  melodrama,  and  we  end  with  a  weird  phantasmagoria  of 
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abductions,  tense  emotions,  unsuspected  kinships,  baffled  villainies, 
and  guilty  secrets. 

Novelists  who  work  upon  those  lines  rarely  create  the  characters 
that  live  in  fiction ;  and  Lord  Lytton’s  case  furnishes  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Characterisation  is  his  weakest  point,  and  he  fails 
most  completely  with  his  women.  He  gives  us  a  gallery  of  para¬ 
gons  who  have  practically  nothing  but  their  names  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another.  His  Evelyns,  and  Blanches,  and 
Florences,  and  Helens,  are  interchangeable  items,  who  might  be 
shifted  from  one  book  to  another,  without  affecting  any  of  the 
stories,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  The  virginal  heart  is  not 
read  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  villains 
more  types  are  recognised;  they  may  be  English  or  foreign, 
vulgar  or  well-bred.  But  one  recalls  none  of  them,  as  one  recalls 
Count  Tosco,  without  conscious  effort.  The  one  type  that  does 
seem  to  be  drawn  with  penetration  is  the  cynical  man  of  the  world 
who  plays  the  part  of  chorus.  He,  too,  is  not  individualised. 
Whether  he  is  called  Lumley  Ferrers,  or  Chillingly  Mivers,  or 
I  Sedley  Beaudesert,  he  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  man.  But 

I  the  type  is  always  realised,  even  if  the  individual  is  not;  and  his 
remarks  in  the  character  of  chorus  are  often  witty,  and  not  seldom 
wise.  They  hold  the  interest  of  readers  whom  the  novelist’s 
I  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Emotional  Energy  leaves  cold. 

I  To  that  doctrine,  indeed,  one  is  brought  back,  as  to  the  one 
I  outstanding  characteristic  of  Lord  Lytton’s  work ;  and  the  question 
whether  he  believed  in  it  (or  rather  in  his  own  particular  interpre- 
j  tation  of  it)  is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  question  to  be  asked 
j  concerning  him.  To  say  that  he  probably  began  with  a  firm  faith 
in  it  is  only  to  say  that  he  probably  resembled  all  other  victims 
I  of  early  disappointments  in  love.  In  such  matters  no  one  believes 
j  that  it  is  possible  to  forget  until  he  finds  himself  actually  for¬ 

getting.  For  the  rest  there  are,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  special  case, 
two  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  his  private  life 
was  a  failure,  and  so  calculated  to  give  artificial  vitality  to  any 
.  sentiment  which  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  test  of  familiarity 
j  and  experience.  In  the  second  place,  he  revived  and  dwelt  upon 

I  the  sentiment  whenever  he  sat  down  to  write,  and  the  evident 

I  sympathy  of  the  public  invited  him  to  revive  it  again  and  again. 
To  admit  that  it  was  genuine  with  him  at  the  hours  of  composition 
is  only  to  admit  that  he  had  the  temperament  of  the  artist.  The 
inference  is  not  in  the  least  required  that  it  dominated  his  personal 
life  as  his  son  supposed.  There  is  little  to  indicate  that  it  did, 
I  and  a  great  deal  to  indicate  that  it  did  not.  The  sentiment,  in 
j  short,  would  seem  to  have  been  far  more  his  servant  than  his 
master.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  served  him  well. 

Francis  Gribblf.. 


HAD  SHAKESPEARE  READ  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIES  ? 


II. 

In  the  first  instalment  of  this  essay  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  the  Ijatin  language  and  with  many  of 
the  Latin  classics  ;  that  this  knowledge  gave  him  access  to  the  Greek 
classics,  nearl}'  all  of  whom  had  been  popularised  through  Latin 
versions ;  and  that  the  evidence  for  concluding  that  he  availed  himself 
of  what  was  thus  accessible  to  him  is  so  ample  and  precise  that  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  conviction.  But  before  proceeding  to  the 
question  of  his  relation  to  the  Attic  dramatists,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  one  more  collateral  illustration  of  his  acquaintance  with  another 
branch  of  Greek  poetry.  In  the  sixteenth  century  no  Greek  poetry 
was  more  popular  among  scholars  than  the  epigrams  of  the  Anthology. 
Between  1494,  when  the  Editio  Princeps  appeared,  and  1600,  edition 
after  edition  of  selections  from  it  issued  from  the  continental  presses, 
no  less  than  tw'enty  being  recorded  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue 
alone.  After  1529,  the  Greek  text  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation,  sometimes  literal,  sometimes  in  verse,  and  that 
Shakespeare  had  some  knowledge  of  these  versions  seems  certain. 
The  sonnets,  the  dramas  occasionally,  and  particularly  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  abound  in  unmistakable  reminiscences  of  these  epigrams. 
Sonnets  CLIII.  and  CLIV.,  for  example,  are  adaptations  of  an 
epigram  of  Marianus  (Palatine  Anthology  IX,  637),  which  he  must 
have  read  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Latin  translation,  as  there 
was  at  that  time,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  English  version.^  The  lines 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  V.,  iii.,  “  Can  I  believe  That  unsubstantial  Death 
is  amorous,”  &‘c.,  are  almost  a  literal  version  of  Anthol.  VII.,  221, 
thus  in  the  Latin  version  (Bale,  1529), 

.  .  .  Pluto,  Huavissiinam  amicam 
Cur  rapis  ?  An  veneris  te  quoque  tela  premunt  ? 

The  couplet  {Id.  V.  i.). 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel’s  monument, 

And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  dwells 


(1)  In  the  Jahrhxirh  dtr  deutschen  Shake»peare'GeH€lliicha/t,  Vol.  XIII.,  1878,  Herr 
Hertzberg  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  “  di8covere<l  ”  this,  and  all  succeeding 
iShake.spcarian  scholars  have  credited  him  with  the  discovery.  But  a  fact  so  obvious 
was  not  likely  to  have  waited  till  1878  for  a  Cerinan  scholar  to  discover.  It  had 
l)eeii  known  long  before  Herr  Hertzberg’s  time,  had  often  been  qxjinted  out,  and 
indeed,  was  so  notorious  that  Dr.  Wellesley  in  his  Anlhdoyia  rolyylotta  (1849), 
p.  93,  printed  sonnet  CblV.,  without  any  remark,  underneath  the  Creek  original, 
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is  nearly  a  translation  of  the  epitaph  on  Plato  in  the  same  collection, 
Selecta  Epigrammata  (1529).  So  the  epigram  describing  the  miseries 
of  life,  including  the  “  law’s  delays,”  recalls  Hamlet’s  famous  soliloquy, 
while  the  epigram  about  the  marriage  feast  being  turned  into  funeral 
dole,  and  that  about  virginity  and  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  world 
by  the  beautiful  not  having  children  are  echoed  in  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
in  the  Sonnets,  and  in  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  parallels  swarm  ; 
and,  even  if  we  resolve  two-thirds  of  them  into  mere  coincidences, 
are  collectively  too  remarkable  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

In  dealing  with  Shakespeare’s  probable  obligations  to  the  Greek 
dramatists,  we  have  obviously  to  be  on  our  guard  against  three 
things.  We  must  not  admit  as  evidence  any  parallels  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  reflection  which,  as  they  express  commonplaces,  are 
likely  to  be  mere  coincidences,  such  as  the  following :  — 

Queen.  Good  Uamlet  .  .  . 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  eyes 
Seek  for  your  noble  father  in  the  dust : 

Thou  know’st  ’tis  common  ;  all  that  live  must  die, 

Pa.s8ing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

King.  But  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  father  ; 

That  father  lost  his,  etc.  {Hamlet,  I.,  ii.) 

and  the  consolation  offered  to  Electra  by  the  Chorus  in  Sophocles’ 
Elcctra,  1171-1174:— 

Ovgrov  TTct^vKas  irarpos,  ’HXcKTpo}  tftpovei, 

OvTfTos  8’  'Opeerrtfv  uxttc  p,r}  Xiav  <rrtvc, 
iratriv  yap  gpav  tout’  o^ciXtTai  iradtiy. 

(Remember,  Electra,  thou  art  the  child  of  a  mortiil  sire,  and  mortal  was 
Orestes  ;  grieve  not  therefore  excessively,  this  is  a  debt  which  all  of  us  must 

i«y-) 

or 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 

Than  to  be  sure  they  do.  {Vymbeline,  Act  I.,  Sc.  vii.) 

though  exactly  Sophocles’ : 

TO  p.r]  TTvOiadai,  toJJto  p!  aXyvvtuv  ay" 

To  8’  tlSfyai  Tt  Seiyoy}  {Trachinice,  458—9.) 

(Not  to  know  the  fact,  that  it  is  would  jiain  me,  but  to  know  it  what  terror  is 
there  in  that  ?) 

as  one  of  the  versions.  The  earliest  Latin  version  I  can  find  is  in  the  Florileyium, 
edited  by  Lubinus,  Heidelberg,  1603.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Selecta  Ep'ujrnmmata, 
published  at  Biile  in  1629,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  asserts,  following  apjmreiitly  Dr, 
Bmndes,  a  perilous  guide  in  Shakespearian  mutters. 
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and  Euripides’ : 

’H  TTOV  TO  fliXXov  iKtf>ol3et  KaO'  rffitpav 

<I)S  TOO  ye  Trd(r\eiv  tovjtiov  fiei^ov  kukov.  (^Frag.  of  Andromeda.^ 

(Certainly  it  is  what  is  to  come  that  strikes  us  every  day  with  terror,  for  an 
evil  that  is  coming  upon  us  more  terrible  than  the  actual  experience  of  it.) 

or  III.  Henry  VI.,  I.,  i. : 

Didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 

though  exactly  Sophocles,  CEd.  Col.,  1026-7  : 

ra  yap  SdXa> 

Tw  furi  SiKaio)  KTqfxaT  crd^eTai, 

(For  things  obtained  by  unjust  craft  are  never  ours  for  long.) 

or  II.  Henry  IV.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  i. : 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office. 

a  sentiment  repeated  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  II.,  viii.,  in  King 
John,  III.,  i.,  which  is  exactly  iEschylus,  Persct,  249  : 

KOKOV  fiev  TrpwTov  dyyeAAeiv  koko’ 

(’Tis  an  evil  thing  to  be  the  first  to  announce  evils.) 

and  Sophocles,  Antigone,  277  : 

(TTepyei  yap  oiSels  dyyekov  kokwv  eirwv. 

(No  one  loves  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings.) 

or  Meamre  foi'  Measure,  IV.,  iv. : 

Alack  !  when  once  our  gi’Ace  we  have  forgot. 

Nothing  goes  right. 

and  Sophocles,  Fkiloctetcs,  902-3 : 

diravTo  Svo'xepeia,  rriv  avrov  <f>vaiv 
OTOV  XiTTcov  Tis  Spa  TO.  pij  irpoaeiKOTo. 

(All  goes  ill  when  a  man  having  forsaken  his  true  nature  does  that  which 
becomes  him  not.) 

or  Titus  Andronicus,  IV.,  iii. : 

.  Tliose  wounds  heal  ill 

That  men  do  give  themselves. 

and  Sophocles,  (Edipus  Rex,  1230-1 : 

Ttov  8c  in)p.ov(iiV 

/aoXtcrra  XvTrowr'  at  </>av(ii><r’  avdaiperoi. 

(And  those  griefs  do  smart  the  most  which  men  have  plainly  brought  on 
themselves.) 
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or  II.  Henri/  IV.,  III.,  ii. : 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  hia  quarrel  just, 

and  (Ed.  Col.,  880 : 

TOis  TOi  8tKaioi9  viKa  fieyav. 

(In  a  just  cause  even  the  weak  vanquishes  the  strong.) 

or  Macbeth,  III.,  iv. : 

It  will  have  blood  ;  they  say,  blood  will  have  blood, 

and  Choephorce,  400-3 : 

.  .  vd/Lios  yiiv  <^ovuiv  orayova? 
yvfL  cVas  es  ireSov  oAAo  irpoaaiTfiy 
alfJM. 

(A  law  there  is,  that  bloody  drops  poured  out  on  earth  will  have  blood  too. ) 

Nor  should  we  lay  any  stress  on  curiously  close  similarities  of  ex¬ 
pression,  such  as  Hamlet,  I.,  ii. : 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


and  Trachinice,  810-811 ; 

TrdvTwv  dpuTTOV  dvbpa  tu>v  ctti  )^6ovl 
KTilvaO',  OTTOtOV  dWoV  OVK  0{J/€l  TTOTC 

(Having  slain  the  noblest  man  of  men  on  earth  whose  like  thou  shalt  never 
see  again.) 


or  Lear,  IV.,  iv. : 

I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 


and  Euripides,  Troades,  729: 

/«jT£  cr^eVouo-a  p.r)h(V  l(Txv€iv  So/cei 
(and  being  weak  seem  weak.) 

or  Id.,  III.,  ii. : 

I  am  a  man 

More  sinn’d  against  than  sinning. 


and  CEdip.  Col.,  266-7 : 

rd  y  tpya  p.ou 

TrtTTovOoT  iarl  ptaXhov  ij  ScSpuKora. 

(Mine  acts  at  least  have  been  in  suffering  rather  than  in  doing.) 

or  Id.,  I.,  i. :  , 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides. 


and  Sophocles,  Frag.  280  : 

6  vrdvB’  opuiV 

. irdvT  dvarrrvtrcrfi  xpovos. 

(Time  that  sees  all  unfolds  all.) 
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or  of  the  offered  flowers  in  Cymhdinc,  IV.,  iii. : 

The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again.  ! 

(and  cf.  too  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I.,  ii.),  and  Choephorce,  127-8 : 

KOI  yalav  avrrjv,  ^  ra  irdyra  riKTerai 
6p({j/aa’d  T  avdK  TwvSt  KVfia  Xap.fidvti. 

(And  earth  itself  which  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  and  takes  again  the 
increase  of  them.) 

or  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

By  Heaven’s  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth’s  store, 
and  Agammnnon,  616 : 

TrXijv  ToS  Tp€<f>ovTos  HXlou  )(6ovos  <l>v<riv, 

(Save  the  sun  who  nourislies  earth’s  brood. ) 
or  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  II.,  iv. ; 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old. 
and  Seven  against  Tliehes,  618  : 

yipovra  tov  vovv,  adpKa  8’  rfPSxrav  ^ipu, 

(Old  is  the  mind,  but  young  the  frame  he  bears.) 
or  Troilus  and  Cressida,  IV.,  v. ; 

Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedlcss  in  his  tongue, 
and  Philoctetes,  97 : 

yXuHTtTav  p.€v  apyov,  ipydriv’ 

(A  deedless  tongue  1  had  and  deedful  hand.) 
or  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : 

Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 

But  such  as  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 

and  Sophocles,  Frag.,  814 : 

0$  pi]  TriirovOt  rapd  pi]  /SovAcu^ro 
(Let  not  him  who  has  not  suffered  what  I  have  give  me  counsel.) 

And  yet  such  similarities  of  expression  as  the  following  are  cumu¬ 
latively  very  remarkable.  Thus  we  have  “  the  lazy  foot  of  time  ”  {As 
You  LUce  It,  III.  ii.)  exactly  Bapov  ')(^p6vov  iroBa,  Euripides,  Bacchce, 
889  :  “  the  service  of  the  foot  being  once  gangren’d,”  Coidolanus,  III.,  i ; 
gBcarov  S'  e)^a>v  troBSiv  vTrgpirgpa  (Sophocles,  Electra,  1349-50) :  “the 
belly-pinched  wolf”  {Lear,VLL.,\^’,KOL\oyd<TTope<i  \vkoi  {Septem.  1037-8): 
"his  dog-hearted  daughters”  (Z<3ar,IV.,  iii.);  'A  Kvv6<f>pa>v  {Choeph.QlO): 
“  blossoms  of  your  love  ”  (L.  L.  Lost,  V.,  ii.) ;  epwro?  dvdo'i  {Aga.  720) : 
“  the  anvil  of  my  sword  ”  {Goriolanus,  IV.,  v.) ;  \6yy^<t  anpove^  {Persoe, 
51) :  “  my  prophetic  soul  ”  {Hamlet,  I.,  v.) ;  Trp6pavTi<{  dv]w<{  (Euri¬ 
pides,  Androm,  1075) :  “  he  does  sit  in  gold  ”  {Goriolanus,  V.,  i.) ;  Homer’s 
Xpvaodpovof}:  “  a  sea  of  troubles  ”  {Hamlet,  \\\.,  i.);  KaKwv  neXayo'i 
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{Term,  425,  but  the  expression  is  more  than  once  used  in  the  Greek 
dramas) :  “  my  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne  "  {Rom.  and  Jul., 
V.,  i.) ;  ddpaof;  i^ei  <f)pepo<:  i^CKov  dpovov  (courage  sits  on  my  heart’s 
throne,  Agamemnon,  954-5) :  “  dark  shall  be  my  light  ”  (II.  Henry  VI., 
II.,  iv.) ;  o-AcoToi?,  epov  <^ao<f  {Ajax,  387) :  “  an  ill-divining  soul  ”  {Rom. 
and  JuL,  III.,  V.) ;  KaKopavTC^:  0vp6<;  {Persce,  10) :  “  ray  heart  dances,  but 
not  for  joy  ”  (  fVinter's  Tale,  I.,  ii.) ;  op-x^elrai  Be  xapBia  {Choejyhorce, 
165);  “my  seated  heart  knocks  at  my  ribs,"  Macbeth,  L,  in.,  xpaBia 
Be  ^6^(0  (f>pepa  XaKTt^ei  {Prom.  900) :  “  This  bank  and  shoal  of  Time  ” 
Id.  I.,  vii. :  ^Lov  ^payyv  laOpop,  “  life’s  narrow  isthmus,”  Sophocles, 
Frag.  146.  “We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of”  {Tenvp., 
IV.,  i.) ;  iEschylus  also  of  men,  opeipdrap  dXlyKioi  popt^alai  {Prom., 
456-7) :  “  Proverb’d  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ”  {Rom.  and  Jnl.,  I.,  iv.) ; 
rpiyeptop  pv6o<i  rdBe  <f)copel,  “  So  says  a  thrice-old-man  proverb  ” 
{Chocphoroc,  305) ;  “  He  is  thrice  a  villain,"  As  you  like  it,  I.  i. ; 
TptSouXo?,  “  thrice  a  slave,”  (Ed.  Rex ,  1062,  and  the  very  remarkable  re¬ 
miniscence  of  the  Greek  povpgpia  in  Timon  of  Athens,  II.,  where  “  the 
succession  of  new  days  this  month  ”  is  assigned  as  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt :  “  muddy  vesture  of  decay  ”  {M.  of  Ven.,  V.,  i.) ; 
<rap/co9  trepi^oXaia  {Hercules  Furens,  1269).  So  of  Echo,  “  the  bab¬ 
bling  gossip  of  the  air  ”  {Twelfth  Eight,  I.,  v.),  exactly  Sophocles’ 
d6vp6<TTopo<i  d^Q}  {Philoctetes,  186).  All  these  may  be  of  course,  and 
most  of  them  almost  certainly  are,  mere  coincidences. 

Still  less  should  identity  of  sentiment  under  similar  circumstances 
be  cited  as  evidence  of  imitation.  Thus  in  III.  Henry  VI.,  Act.  V., 
Sc.  vi.,  Gloucester,  playing  on  the  idea  of  destiny,  says  to  Henry  as 
be  stabs  him ; 

For  this  among  the  I'est  was  I  ordained, 
which  is  just  what  Orestes  says  to  Clytemnestra,  Ghoephorce,  897  : 

Kai  TovSe  ToiVui'  penp  iiropawev  popup 
(Well  then  it  was  fate  too  prepared  this  doom  [for  thee].) 

When  Hamlet  hesitates  to  kill  his  stepfather  because 
The  spirit  that  I  have  seen  may  be  the  devil, 
he  exactly  recalls  Orestes’  scruples  under  similar  circumstances: 
dp  avT  dXduTTittp  tiff’  dffciKuadeU 

(But  was  it  not  some  demon  in  the  likeness  of  a  God  enjoined  it,  i.e.  the 
revenge  for  his  father’s  murder. ) 

Euripedes’  Electro,  979. 

So  too  when  Edgar  says  in  Lear,  IV.,  ii. ; 

A  man  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  knowing  and  feeling  sorrows, 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity, 

he  is  simply  condensing  a  translation  of  Theseus’  words  to  tEdipus 
VOh.  LXXIII.  N.S  3  A 
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in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  560-566.  And  when  in  Richard  II.,  V.,  ii.,  i 
the  Duchess  says  to  York  about  her  son  : 

Hadst  thou  groan’d  for  him 
As  I  have  done  thou’dst  be  more  pitiful, 

she  makes  precisely  the  same  remark  as  Clytemnestra  makes  in 
Sophocles’ 533-34,  just  as  when  Hermione  {WirUer's  Tale, 
III.,  ii.)  says : 

Now,  my  liege. 

Tell  me  what  blo.s«ing8  I  have  hero  alive. 

That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore  proceed. 

she  almost  translates  what  Antigone  says  to  Cleon,  Antiyone, 
461-464 : 

8e  TOW  )(p6vov 

vpowOfv  davov/xai,  KcpBos  avr  eyw  Acyw. 
ooTis  yap  iv  iroWouTiv  ws  cyw  koucoiv 
^y,‘irC>s  o8’  oix}  Kardavutv  K€pBo<i  ^ipu  i 

(But  if  I  am  to  die  before  my  time,  I  count  that  gain,  for  how  would  any  one 
who  lives  as  I  do  in  the  midst  of  many  evils  not  got  gain  by  death.) 

So,  too,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  IV.,  v.,  when  Capulet  says  : 

O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day  ! 

Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride.  See  there  she  lies 
.  .  .  Deflower’d  by  him,  «S:c.  j 

how  exactly  does  he  recall  the  speech  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iphig.  i 
in  Aulis,  460-1 : 

T-^v  8  au  raXatvav  irapdivov,  ri  irapOtvov  ] 
viv,  <i>s  cotKC,  wp.tj>fva€i  Ta^a 

(But  as  for  this  hapless  maiden — Maiden,  indeed  1 — Hades  methinks  will  soon  i 
be  her  bridegroom.) 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Macbeth  (see  also  ArUh- 
and  Cleopatra,  II.,  v.),  where  Ross  announces  to  Macduff  the  murder  s 
of  his  wife  and  children  : 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Uoss.  Why,  well. 

Maci).  And  all  my  children  ? 

Ross.  Why,  well,  too. 

In  the  Troades  of  Euripides,  268,  Talthybius  announces  to  Hecuba 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  by  exactly  the  same  ambiguous  euphemism.  | 
The  mother  asks  where  her  daughter  is,  Talthybius  replies  :  s 

tihaipLovi^t  iraiBa  arrjv’  i\€i  KoXaiv 
(.Account  thy  child  happy  :  it  is  well  with  her,) 

This  may  of  course  be  a  biblical  reminiscence  of  2  Kings  iv.  26.  j 
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Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  lay  stress  on  similarities,  however  striking 
they  may  be,  in  metaphorical  expression.  Thus,  Measure  for  Measure, 

11.,  iv. : 

Coin  Heav’n’s  image 
In  atampa  that  are  forbid. 

and  .^schylus,  Suf^ylices,  278-9 : 

Kt^pios  \apaKTrip  r  iv  yvvaiKCiois  tutois 
ciKU);  iriirktjKTai 

(The  Cyprian  impreaa  hath  been  stamped  to  the  life  in  women’s  moulds.) 

or  “  the  blanket  of  the  dark,”  Macbeth,  I.,  v.,  so  strangely  like 
Sophocles’  vv^  KUTovka^,  “  night  that  covers  as  with  a  rug,”  Frag.  383, 
or  “  woven  wings  ”  for  ships’  sails,  Merck,  of  Ven.,  I.,  i.,  recalling 
iEschylus’  XvvoTTTspa  vavrikmv  o'^^fiara,  seamen’s  linen-winged 
cars.  Prom.  Vinct.,  476 ;  or  the  very  remarkable  (Coriolanus, 

111.. 11.): 

Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling. 

and  iEschylus,  Frag.,  249  : 

'Avr]p  8’  CKCivos  7r€iraiTepos  p.6pu>v 
[He  was  a  man  riper  (or  perhaps  softer)  than  mulberries.] 
or  Hamlet,  III.,  iv. : 

Skin  and  him  the  ulcerous  place. 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 

Infects  unseen, 

(  which  is  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  Sophocles’  {(Ed.  Bex.,  1396) : 

koAAos  ICa/CWK  VTTOvXoV 

\  or,  again,  Hamlet,  III.,  iv. : 

)  These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears, 

1 

and  iEschylus,  Choeph.,  373-4 : 

"  TOVTO  8ia/i7r€p€S  ovs 

IK€6'  UTTCp  T€  (Sikos 

!  (This  went  right  through  my  oar  just  like  a  dart.) 

]  Nor  may  such  remarkable  parallels  as  the  following  point  to 
more  than  coincidence : 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  God.  {M.  S.  N.  D.,  I.,  i.) 

Nd/xi^c  o-auTw  Toiis  yovets  tlvai  6eovs 
(Consider  that  thy  parents  are  gods  to  thee.) 
i  Menander,  Senten.  Singular,  in  Stobwiis. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.  (Hamlet,  111.,  i.) 

I  o  awLorTopiUiV  avT<3  Tt,  kSlv  y  OpacrvTaTo^, 

fl  y  crevecris  avrbv  Betkorarov  eTvai  Troiti 

:*  (He  who  is  conscious  of  aught,  e’en  though  he  be  the  boldest  of  men, 
I;!  conscience  makes  him  the  most  cowardly.)  Menander  quoted  in  Stobaua. 

3  A  2 
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But  “  fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ”  (Z.  Z.  Z.,  I.,  i.)  is  undoubtedly  ; 
from  the  anonymous  Greek  proverb  : 

ira\€ia  yaarrjp  Xcurov  ov  Twcret  vdov  'j 

(A  fine  wit  is  never  the  offspring  of  a  fat  paunch)  s| 

and  the  line  in  III.  Henry  FZ,  I.,  ii.,  “  For  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  I 
be  broken,”  as  certainly  a  reminiscence  of  Euripedes’/^ojTiMsa;,  524-5 :  J 

ciwcp  yap  dSiKCiv  rvpawtSov  iripi  j 

KoWurrov  aSiK€iv 

(If  indeed  one  must  do  injustice,  injustice  done  for  sovereignty’s  sjike  is  = 
honourablest. ) 

though  this  may  have  come  through  Seneca.  The  words  of  Lafeu  i 
in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  (II.,  iii.) :  | 

“We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modem  and  familiar,  things 
supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  en¬ 
sconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to 
an  unknown  fear,” 

are  almost  a  translation  of  Frag,  clviii.  of  Euripides’ : 

AiMrSat/iKov 

ds  rdSc  \cv(r(ru)v  df.ov  ov)^  voci  t 

/xcTC(i>poXdy<ov  8’  cxds  ippuj/tv  j 

CKoXids  dirdras,  wv  artjpa 
yXtaKTtr’  cucojSoXci  wepi  twv  a<f>avStv, 

Ou8tv  yv<tf/i7/s  p,€T€)(ov<ra.  ; 

(Unhappy  he,  who  looking  on  these  things,  discerns  not  God,  and  flings  not  far 
from  him  the  crooked  frauds  of  natural  philosophers,  whose  accursed  tongue  • 
babbles  about  unseen  things  and  hath  no  wisdom.)  i 

Again,  the  lines  in  Hamlet  (I.,  v.)  \i 

Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link’d,  [  < 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage.  {Hamlet,  l.,v.) 

a  remark  repeated  in  Cymbeline  (I.,  vii.)  may  have  been  suggested  by  I 
a  Fragment  of  Euripides  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  61,  p.  386  : 

Kopos  8c  irdvTwv,  Kal  yap  ck  KaXXidvcuv  j 

XcKxpots  cv  aurxpoit  c78ov  iKirtvXijyplvovs’ 

SaiTos  8c  irXrfptadti^  ns  do-p.cvos  irdXiv  ‘ 

<f>av\rf  Sialrg  irpoafiaXwv  ijadr)  ard/xa 

(Everything  satiates,  for  I  have  seen  men  quitting  honourable  beds  to  revel  j 
madly  in  dishonourable ;  when  sated  with  a  feast  one  gladly  falls  on  inferior  j 
diet,  and  flnds  it  smack  sweetly.) 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens.  i 

Rich.  IL,  I,,  iii. 

*Aira(ra  8i  dv8pl  yewaxtp  irarpis  ! 

(To  tk  noble  man  every  land  is  his  fatherland.)  i 

Euripides,  Fra^.,  ex,  Tncert,  Tray,,  xxxyiii.  j 
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So  too  in  Midmmmer  Night's  Dream,  L,  i. : 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind. 

it  . 

i  Euripides  says  precisely  the  same  thing  of  love  in  a  passage  which 
li  is,  in  other  respects,  remarkably  parallel  to  the  passage  where  this 
1  line  occurs;  speaking  of  its  power  of  transforming  defects  into 
beauties,  he  adds, 

»  ov  yap  6<f>6aX.pbi  To  ravra  Kpivov  e«TTiv,  dAAa  voOs 

I  (For  it  is  not  the  eye  that  judges  these  things  but  the  mind.) 

J  Frag,,  ex  Ineert.  Trag.,  clii. 

I  Again,  Falstaffe’s  famous  aphorism,  “  The  better  part  of  valour  is 
■I  discretion”  (I.  Henry  IV.,  V.,  vi.)  is  only  a  humanly  emphasised 
,  version  of  Euripides’ 

d  *cai  TovTo  TOi  rdvSpetov,  y  irpopyOia 

I 

j  (And  this  too  you  must  know  is  valour — foresight.)  Siippliees,  510. 

I  Not  less  remarkable  are  parallels  in  idioms  and  in  peculiarities  of 
1 1  diction  and  rhythm  which  might  indeed  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
I  influence  of  our  classical  drama,  partly  to  the  unfixed  and  experi- 
I  mental  methods  of  composition  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  and  partly  to  Shakespeare’s  own  boundless  fertility  and  plasti- 
=1  city  of  expression,  but  which  might  also  have  originated  from  direct 
if  imitation.  The  very  remarkable  “  I’ll  trust  by  leisure  him  that 
3  mocks  me  once  ”  {Titus  Andron.,  I.,  ii.)  has  often  been  noticed ;  so,  too, 
“Thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me”  J^Temp.,  I.,  ii.),  exactly  the  Greek 
ovhev  \€y€i<; ;  “  you  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him  ”  {Hamlet, 
II.,  i.),  where  “  another  ”  appears  to  be  used,  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the  Greek  sense  which  aAXov  frequently 
bears,  “  particular.”  Again,  “  I  know  you  what  you  are,”  Lear,  I.,  i. 
So,  too,  the  phrase,  “  to  the  death,”  in  precisely  the  Greek  sense, 

;  ft?  (fiOopov,  as  an  imprecation,  “  No — to  the  death  !  we  will  not 
i  move  a  foot”  {Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  V.,  ii.).  So,  too,  the  habitual 
\  qualification  in  emphasis  of  the  comparative  in  adjectives,  which 
j  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  in  his  Grammar  sprang  from  an  imitation  of 

I  the  Greek ;  and  of  the  infinitive  as  a  substantive,  as  “  Nor  has  he 
with  him  to  supply  his  life”  {Titus  Andron.,  IV.,  i.);  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  negatives,  as  in  Macbeth,  II.,  i.,  “  Tongue  nor  heart  cannot 
conceive  nor  name  thee.”  The  suppression  of  the  affirmation  in 
dialogue  is  another  Greekism  almost  as  common  in  Shakespeare  as 
in  the  Greek  dramas,  as,  to  take  one  illustration,  in  Hamlet,  III.,  ii. : 

Ham.  Will  the  King  heai*  this  piece  of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  Queen  too. 

Nothing  could  be  more  purely  Greek  than  the  dialogue  in  mono- 
stichs  in  Uicluird  III.  between  Richard  and  Elizabeth  in  the  fourth 
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scene  of  the  fourth  act.  We  have  the  purely  Greek  note  in  couplets 
of  which  this  {Rom.  and  Jul.,  I.,  i.)  is  an  illustration ; 

Pursu’d  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his, 

And  gladly  shunn’d  who  gladly  fled  from  me  ; 

and  in  such  lines  as  those  of  which  the  following  is  an  illustration 
{Ham.,  I.,  V.) : 

Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unanel’d ; 
curiously  close,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  to  Antigone,  1071 : 

afioipov,  aKTtpuTTov,  avoaiov  vckw 
(unburied,  unhonoured,  unhallowed.) 

How  purely  classical,  with  the  note  of  Euripides,  is  the  dialogue 
between  Iris  and  Ceres  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Tempest.  When,  too, 
we  compare  many  of  the  soliloquies  and  monologues  in  Shakespeare’s 
dramas  with  those  characteristics  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  their  close  resemblance  in  phrase  and  diction, 
in  colour,  tone,  and  ring.  Take,  for  example,  Romeo’s  last  speech 
and  compare  it  with  Electra’s  lament  over  the  um  in  Sophocles’ 
Electra,  1126-1170;  or  Lady  Macbeth’s  invocation  to  the  “spirits 
that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,”  with  Medea’s  speech  after  Creon 
leaves  her  {Medea,  364-408),  particularly  the  passage  (line  395) 
beginning  ov  yap  p.a  ttjv  Siairoivav  to  the  end ;  or  Cleopatra’s  last 
speech  {A.  and  C.,  V.,  ii.)  with  Cassandra’s  speech  in  the  Agamemnon 
(1226-1265)  beginning  tran-al'  olov  to  TrOp  etc.,  or  the  soliloquy  of 
Ajax  Ajaxc,  646-692,  and  the  speech  of  Tocasta,  Phanissas,  528-585, 
with  the  orations  of  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  I.,  iii.,  or  speeches  of  Othello,  Act  V.,  Sc.  ii.,  with  the 
speeches  of  Hercules  in  the  last  part  of  the  TraHiinict',  and  the 
many  parallels  of  which  these  are  typical.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
many  curious  parallels  between  his  plays  on  words,  his  studied  use 
of  paronomasia,  of  asyndeton,  of  onomatopoeia,  of  elaborate  antithesis, 
of  compound  epithets,  of  subtle  periphrasis,  and,fabove  all,  his  meta¬ 
phors, — with  those  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Attic  dramas.  I 
have  not  space  to  illustrate,  but  it  is  in  the  extraordinary  analogies, 
analogies  in  sources,  in  particularity  of  detail  and  point,  and  in  re¬ 
lative  frequency  of  employment,  presented  by  his  metaphors  to  the 
metaphors  of  the  Attic  tragedians,  that  I  find  the  most  convincing 
testimony  of  his  familiarity  with  their  writings.^ 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

(l)  The  writer  of  an  interesting,  but  somewhat  fanciful,  article  on  Shakespeare’ i 
Greek  Names,  in  the  Comhill  Mofjazine  for  February,  1876,  draws  attention  to  the 
peculiar  appropriateness,  from  an  etymological  point  of  view,  of  many  of  the  Greek 
names  of  his  dramatis  personal,  e.g.  Ophelia,  Autolycus,  Desdemona,  Apeinantus. 
He  also  suggests  tliat  lie  coined  Kycorax  out  of  <rvs,  a  sow,  and  K(!pa{,  a  raven, 
bteevens  also  sees  in  the  curious  epithet  “  my  sacred  aunt”  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
IV.,  V.,  a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  6uos,  often  used  for  uncle. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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In  local  affairs,  England  and  Wales — more  especially  the  former — 
are  being  governed  largely  on  the  hire-purchase  system.  This 
method  of  acquiring  what  one  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  at  once 
is  becoming  engrained  in  the  British  character.  It  is  adopted 
in  these  days  by  young  people  to  obtain  bicycles,  cameras,  and 
other  things  they  cannot  afford,  by  the  housewife  to  get  a  sewing- 
machine,  cutlery,  or  jewellery,  by  the  city  man  who  wants  a  motor¬ 
car,  by  the  studious  man  who  desires  books,  from  an  atlas  or  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  ponderous  volumes  of  a  work  of  reference,  while  the 
young  man  with  no  capital  is  able  by  its  aid  to  form  a  home  for 
his  bride.  A  large  section  of  the  people  of  this  island  exist  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  forgetful  of  the  old  proverb,  “  Live  upon 
trust,  pay  double  you  must.”  Some  proverbs  contain  a  kernel  of 
truth,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  example  set  by  the  National 
Government  in  this  matter  of  loan  raising  in  time  of  great  emer¬ 
gency,  in  particular  war,  has  spread  through  the  local  authorities 
to  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  and  the  movement 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  credit  system,  half- 
brother  to  that  of  hire-purchase,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
debtors  in  the  County  Courts,  the  claims  against  whom  in  1900 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £3,377,085.  Hand  in  hand  credit  and 
hire-purchase — the  children  of  extravagance — hamper  increas¬ 
ingly  the  freedom  of  exchange  and  barter,  overshadow  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  countless  homes,  lead  local  authorities  into  extravagance, 
and  rob  Chancellors  of  Exchequer  of  their  peace  of  mind. 

This  tendency  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  those  who  control 
national  and  local  affairs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  growth  in  the  ten  years  (preceding  the  war  in 
South  Africa),  of  national  and  local  expenditure  and  of  national 
and  local  debt,  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  property  in  England  and  Wales:  — 


1889-90 

1899-1900 

Ten  years 
increase  -f- 
or  decrease  - 

National  Debt  . 

690,603,000 

198,671,000 

74,147,000 

66,268,000 

160,485,000 

660,676,000 

635,040,000 

293,8ti4,000‘-‘ 

118,669,000* 

100,862,000 

176,622,000 

663,686,000 

-  55,623,000  > 

+  96,193,(K)0 
-f  44,5*22,000 
+  45,694,000 
+  25,137,000 
+  103,lll,tK)0 

Local  Debt  . . 

National  Expenditure . 

Local  Expenditure  . . 

Rateable  value  of  property  . 
Gross  income  of  nation^  ... 

’  The  War  has  since  increased  the  National  Debt  by  £156,000,000. 

*  The  Local  Debt  now  exceeds  £300,000,000. 

*  The  sums  are  the  gross  amounts  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners. 

*  The  National  Expenditure  rose  to  £170,359,000  in  190*2-3,  or  £129,409,000 
apart  from  the  War. 
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The  financial  year  1899-1900  is  the  latest  for  which  the  official 
corrected  figures  under  each  of  these  heads  can  be  obtained.  The 
result  of  the  comparison  is  a  revelation  of  the  alarming  tendency 
of  expenditure,  local  and  national,  to  increase  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the 
country  on  which  the  local  rates  are  paid,  and  in  the  income  of 
the  nation  from  which  in  recent  years  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  national  revenue  has  been  drawn.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  only  know  what  people  choose 
to  tell  them,  their  knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
earnings  assessable  was  the  same  in  1889-90  as  ten  years  later; 
and  in  any  case  the  figures  are  the  best  obtainable  with  which 
to  point  the  moral. 

Last  July  the  House  of  Commons  awoke  to  the  ruinous  increase 
in  national  expenditure.  A  Select  Committee  was  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  “to  inquire  whether 
any  plan  can  be  advantageously  adopted  for  enabling  the  House, 
by  Select  Committee,  or  otherwise,  more  effectively  to  make  an 
examination  not  involving  criticisms  of  policy,  into  the  details 
of  national  expenditure.”  The  Committee,  over  which  Sir  James 
Fergusson  presided,  took  a  quantity  of  evidence,  but  concluded 
its  work  too  late  in  last  Session  to  prepare  a  report ;  that  will  come 
later,  now  that  this  body  has  been  re-appointed.  In  the  meantime 
they  have  published  the  evidence  which  they  received  from  officials 
and  other  witnesses.  The  Bluebook  (No.  387)  well  repays  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  28.  2d.,  for  it  contains  not  only  an  appendix  prepared 
by  the  Treasury,  showing  the  growth  of  expenditure,  at  intervals 
of  ten  years,  for  the  past  half  century,  on  the  main  supply  ser¬ 
vices,  but  quite  a  batch  of  revelations  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted.  The  country,  to  use  a 
vulgarism,  “  has  been  going  the  pace.”  In  the  Treasury  statistic^ 
the  Exchequer  issues  in  the  early  years  are  compared  with  the 
Estimates  for  last  year,  the  sums  mentioned  being  exclusive  of 
special  war  charges,  namely,  £370,000  in  1852,  £4,409,000  in 
1882-3,  and  £41,850,000  in  1902-3. 


Supply  Services. 

18i>2 

1802-3 

1872-3 

1882-3 

1802-8 

1902-8 

(Estimated) 

Army . 

£»,510,000 

£10,205,000 

£15,413,000 

£16,002,000 

£17,542,000 

£29,665,000 

Navy  . 

6,23»,000 

11,871,000 

0,548,000 

10,400,000 

14,802,000 

81,255,000 

Civil  Services . 

4,843,000 

8,047,000 

10,175,000 

17,836,000 

17,780,000 

24,648,000 

Customs  and  Inland 

ItevenucH . 

2,083,000 

2,478,000 

2,594,000 

2,870,000 

2,616,000 

8,089,000 

P.O.  Services  . . 

2,105,000 

2,900,000 

4,009,000 

6,058,000 

9,829,000 

14,753,000 

Total  Supply  Services  ... 

£24,870,000 

£41,157,000 

£42,834,000 

£53,275,000 

£62,069,000 

£103,860,000 

Under  these  five  heads  the  expenditure  has  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  in  the  half  century,  while  in  the  past  ten  years  it  has  in- 
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creased  by  nearly  70  per  cent.,  a  growth  which  may  well  occasion 
some  consternation.  This  augmentation  has  been  distributed 
under  the  various  heads  in  the  following  manner :  — 


1  Increase  in  Last  Ten 

Years. 

Army . 

£12,12.3,000 

Navy  . 

16,953,000 

Civil  Service . 

6,868,000  . 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  . 

423,  (XX) 

Post  Office  Services . 

4,923,000 

Total  Supply  Services . 

£41,290,000 

This  enormous  increase  is  balanced  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  interval  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  receipts  have 
expanded  by  £5,600,000  and  that  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
(including  revenue  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account)  have 
now  140  millions  actually  to  collect,  an  increase  of  58  millions 
since  1892,  leaving  a  balance  of  increase  of  £35,944,000.  Of  this 
sum  education  took  £4,142,000,  while  the  naval  and  military  forces 
absorbed  over  £29,000,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  without  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  the  Army  is  useless  for  service  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  it  cannot  leave  these  shores,  and  that  if  that 
supremacy  is  assured,  it  cannot  be  required  to  repulse  an  invader 
on  our  shores,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  military  service  is  a 
matter  that  calls  for  most  serious  consideration.  Means  should 
be  found  for  effecting  an  economy,  but  unfortunately  the  outlay 
must  continue  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  so  long  as  the 
Government  pursues  its  aim  of  imitating  the  armed  legions  of 
Continental  militarism.  The  Army  should  receive  each  yetu- 
such  sums  as  can  be  spared,  after  due  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  Navy,  and  no  more,  since  the  Fleet  is  the  vital  force. 

Of  the  mass  of  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee,  that  of  Sir 
John  Gorst  and  Lord  Welby,  the  former  with  experience  of  the 
India  Office,  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Treasury,  and 
the  latter  with  38  years’  knowledge  of  the  Treasury,  gives  an 
insight  into  the  working  of  Government  offices.  It  is  apparently 
no  one’s  business  to  exercise  economy,  for  the  Parliamentary 
chief  of  a  department  almost  invariably  has  too  little  experience, 
the  civil  head  has  no  motive,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  no 
means  of  applying  a  check,  if  it  would;  while  all  the  witnesses, 
on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  the  influence  of  the  Legislatui-e 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  increased  expenditure.  The  Treasury 
and  the  accountant  officers  in  the  several  departments  do  their 
best,  but  that  best  usually  amounts  to  little  more  than  sometimes 
locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  has  gone.  As  Sir  John 
Gorst  explained,  and  ho  was  supported  in  the  main  by  Lord 
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Welby,  tbe  Treasury  “  can  only  control  the  beginnings  of  ex¬ 
penditure.”  No  office  can  increase  its  staff  without  Treasury 
sanction,  but  this  having  been  obtained,  the  Treasury  cannot  do 
anything  towards  a  reduction  though  the  contingency  which 
occasioned  the  increase  of  staff  has  come  to  an  end.  Sir  John 
added : — 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  departments — certainly  it  is  so  in  the 
departments  with  which  I  have  had  experience — there  are  officers  who, 
having  originally  been  quite  necessary,  have  become  redundant.  I  should 
say  that  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Board  of  Education.  There  are 
officers  there  who  have  not  enough  to  do ;  they  may  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  have  had  enough  to  do,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  employment 
now  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
reading  newspapers  and  literary  work  done  in  the  department,  and  I  have 
even  heard  of  rooms  in  which  ping-pong  is  played  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do  at  the  moment,  and  they  play  ping-pong  to  while  away  the  time 
while  they  are  waiting.” 

Asked  why  the  permanent  head  of  the  office  did  not  remedy 
such  a  redundancy.  Sir  John  Gorst  added:  — 

“It  is  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  perform,  and  one  which  a  man  would 
only  perform  in  the  last  extremity^  because  a  reduction  in  an  office  is 
always  unpopular,  and  a  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  department,  and 
who  said,  ‘My  branch  has  not  enough  work  to  do,’  would  be  in  a  very 
disagreeable  position,  and  would  be  looked  upon  not  with  any  favour  by 
his  colleagues  and  his  friends.  .  .  .  Parliament  does  not  thank  him  very 
much ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Treasury  thanks  him  very  much ;  certainly 
his  colleagues  do  not  thank  him.” 

Consequently,  as  a  rule,  no  one  does  anything,  and  the  man 
without  work  to  do  continues  to  draw  his  salary  as  though  he 
were  very  busy.  This  is  a  picture  of  some  Government  officers 
— there  are  others  overworked— drawn  by  an  ex-Minister  of  long 
experience,  who  “  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  large  in¬ 
surance  company  or  any  large  commercial  office  of  any  kind  is 
worked  far  more  efficiently  and  far  more  economically  than  the 
best  of  the  departments  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  Government.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  retail  the  unedifying  stories  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  told  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Richmond,  C.B.,  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General,  or  to  state 
the  objections  by  Sir  Richard  Awdry,  Accountant-General  of  the 
Navy,  to  certifying  that  careful  economy  has  been  practised  even 
in  the  Admiralty.  No  Government  official  apparently  has  the 
hardihood  to  give  such  an  assurance,  and  Sir  Richard  Awdry  is 
not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the 
evidence  is  that  there  is  no  efficient  check  to  extravagance  and 
that  the  frequent  amusing  tales  of  departmental  ineptitude  have 
more  foundation  than  an  average  business  man  would  willingly 
believe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  checks  to  national  extra¬ 
vagance  the  Committee  will  suggest  when  it  presents  its  report. 
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While  national  expenditure  for  all  purposes  has  risen  from 
£78,272,000  in  the  financial  year  1892-3  to  £129,409,000  in  1902-3, 
apart  from  the  burden  of  the  war,  the  local  expenditure  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  has  increased  to  an  even  more  alarming  extent.  In 
1889-1900  it  stood  at  £55,268,000,  while  in  1899-1900,  the  last  year 
of  which  there  is  an  official  record,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£100,862,000.  In  round  figures  the  proportionate  increase  in  local 
expenditure  has  been  nearly  12  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase 
in  national  expenditure.  But  the  figures  quoted  do  not  fully 
reveal  the  character  of  the  local  extravagance,  because  they  do  not 
show  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  total  income  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  (£100,640,000  in  1899-1900)  was  obtained,  namely,  from  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Exchequer,  from  public  rates,  and  from  loans. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  comparing  the  sums 
under  each  head  in  1889  and  1899  :  — 


1889-1890.  1899-1900.  Increase. 


From  Imperial  sources .  £6,525,000  ...  £12,253,000*  ...  £5,728,000 

Loans  raised  .  7,050,000  ...  23,438,000  ...  16,388,000 

Rates  collected .  27,713,000  ...  40,734,000  ...  13,021,000 


Average  of  rates  per  pound  of 
Valuation — 

£  «.  d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  M.  d. 

London . 

4  101  . 

5  11-6.... 

1  1-5 

Rest  of  England  and  Wales . 

3  4-5 . 

4  8-2.... 

1  3-7 

All  England  and  Wales . 

3  8-2 . 

4  11-8.... 

1  3-6 

Average  of  rates  per  head  of 


London . 

1  16 

7  .... 

..  2 

9 

9  .... 

13  2 

Rest  of  England  and  Wales . . 

16 

7  .... 

..  1 

1 

7  ... 

5  0 

All  England  and  Wales . 

19 

6  .... 

..  1 

5 

7  ... 

6  1 

Average  of  Loans  outstanding  per 

head  of  Population — 

London . 

9  19 

6  .... 

...  11 

17 

4  ... 

...  1  17  10 

Rest  of  England  and  Wales . 

6  9 

6  ... 

...  8 

15 

8  ... 

...2  6  2 

All  England  and  Wales . 

6  19 

8  ... 

...  9 

4 

4  ... 

...2  4  8 

*  This  includes  the  sum  received  under  the  Agricultural  Rtites  Act,  1896,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £1,330,622. 


The  story  of  the  financial  aspect  of  local  government  in 
England  and  Wales  is  admirably  summarised  in  the  Local 
Government  Board’s  Report.  Therein  is  given  a  table  setting 
forth  (1)  the  rates  per  cent,  at  which  the  amounts  received  from 
public  rates  have  increased  in  comparison  with  the  specified  pre¬ 
ceding  years ;  and  there  is  given  similar  information  as  to  (2)  the 
amounts  received  by  local  authorities  from  Imperial  taxation; 
(3)  the  amounts  received  from  rates  and  Imperial  taxation  taken 
together;  (4)  the  outstanding  loans  of  local  authorities;  (5)  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  assessed  to  local  rates;  and  (6)  the 
estimated  population. 


i 
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Increase  per  cent,  in 


YkAR8. 

Amount 
of  public 
rates 
raised. 

Grants, 

Ac., 

from 

Imperial 

taxa¬ 

tion.! 

Rates 

and 

Grants, 

Ac., 

taken 

together 

1 

Amount  Amount 
of  out-  1  of 
standing  rateable 
loans.  I  values. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

popula¬ 

tion. 

1879-80  compared  with  1874-75... 

1 

15-4 

2 

63-7 

3 

19-3 

4 

47-6 

6 

16-7 

6 

6-9. 

1884-85 

„  „  1879-80... 

15-8 

31-6 

17-6 

26-6 

8-8 

6-1 

1889-90 

„  „  1884-85... 

8-0 

80-1 

16-9 

14-7 

3-4 

6-7 

1894-95 

„  „  1889-90... 

22-2 

37-9 

25-2 

18-6 

7-1 

6-8 

1899-1900 

„  „  1894-95... 

20-3 

36-2 

23-7 

24-9 

9-0 

6-9 

1899-1900 

„  „  1874-75... 

112-2 

628-5 

153-8 

216-6 

1 

61-9 

34-4 

'  Excluding  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  on  Government  propertj’,  which  are 
included  in  column  1. 


Local  expenditure,  it  may  be  seen,  has  grown  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rise  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  on  which  the 
rates  are  made,  and  has  far  outstripped  the  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation.  It  will  he  noted  that  the  National  Exchequer  pays  an 
increasing  sum  each  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  that  the  latter  obtain  from  loans  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sum  expended.  In  1899-1900  the  proportions  of 
the  three  sources  of  income  to  the  total  receipts  were :  — 


1899-1900 

Increase  per  cent,  since 

1874-75 

1894-95 

Rites . . . 

40-5 

112-2 

20-3 

Imperial  Sources . 

1  12-2 

628-5 

:i6-2 

Reproductive  undertakings  (water, 

gas,  electricity,  and  tramways)... 

1  12-2 

Loans . 

23-3 

It  is  surely  a  most  disturbing  revelation  that  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  local  authorities  in  1899-1900,  only  just  over  40  per 
cent,  was  raised  by  the  old  method  of  rates,  while  no  less  than 
12-2  per  cent,  was  received  from  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
nation  has  reason  to  jealously  regard  the  growth  in  Imperial  con¬ 
tributions.  They  inevitably  lead  to  extravagance.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  body  which  obtains  the  sum  it  requires  from  local 
sources  will  expend  its  money  with  far  more  care,  because  it  has 
to  give  an  account  of  every  penny  expended,  than  it  will  if  large 
sums  reach  it  from  a  fairy  godmother,  who  is  far  too  busy  to  see 
what  is  done  with  the  gifts.  But  for  this  Imperial  relief,  the 
average  rates  would  have  had  to  be  increased  to  52-7  of  the  aggre- 
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gate  expenditure,  and  the  result  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  economy  in  administration.  This  increase  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  State  to  carry  out  the  work  which  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  not  by  the  taxpayers,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  financial  position,  and  it  is  probably  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  reckless  extravagance  which  is  revealed  in 
the  cases  of  many  large  boroughs.  From  their  treasuries  money 
has  been  poured  out  in  recent  years  as  though  it  were  water. 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  the  cost  of  the  poor  and  of 
education  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  in  expenditure.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  State  subventions  on  account  of  education 
amount  to  only  just  over  3f  millions  sterling,  out  of  a  total  relief 
of  12j  millions,  while  of  the  gross  outlay  by  local  authorities,  only 
just  over  5^  millions  is  spent  on  education,  an  increase  of  burden 
on  the  rates  since  1874-5  of  less  than  five  millions. 

Secondly,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  pauperism  has  been 
decreasing  for  the  past  fifty  and  more  years.  Again  (eliminating 
the  increase  of  population  for  the  moment),  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1902,  was  601,356, 
whereas  in  1869-70-71,  the  number  exceeded  1,000,000,  and  in 
1872  was  977,200,  while  in  1880  it  was  808,030.  The  totals  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  population, 
were :  — 


No.  of 
Paupers. 

Ratio 
per  1000 

No.  of 
Paupers. 

Ratio 
per  1000 

1891 

759,7:10 

26-4 

1897 

814,887 

26-5 

1892 

744,757 

256 

1898 

813,986 

26-2 

189.3 

758,776 

25-8 

1899 

831,938 

26-5 

1894 

787,9.3:1 

26-5 

1900 

792,:i67 

25  0 

1895 

796,913 

26-5 

1901 

781,298 

24-3 

1896 

816,019 

26*8 

I  1902 

801,356 

24-6 

These  figures  show  that  pauperism  has  had  a  decided  tendency 
to  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  population,  and  that  there  has  been 
little  actual  increase  in  numbers,  despite  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation.  As  a  matter  of  interest  the  ratios  per  1000  for  the  years 
mentioned  may  be  compared  with  early  years  in  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board’s  Returns,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1849  the  figure 
was  62-7,  that  down  to  1872  it  never  fell  below  42  0,  that  as  late 
as  1882  it  was  30-3,  whilei  in  the  seven  years  ending  in  1889,  it 
never  fell  below  28  0,  and  now  it  is  24  6  only. 

The  culprits  are  not  far  to  seek — they  are  the  urban  authori¬ 
ties,  with  their  flamboyant  ideas  of  their  spending  powers, 
and  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  county  councils  share  the  blame.  The  amount  raised  in 
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rates  by  the  extra  metropolitan  urban  authorities  since  1874  has 
grown  by  204  per  cent.,  or  by  nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions, 
which  is  441  per  cent,  of  the  entire  increase  in  the  rates  of  all  the 
local  authorities,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  “  hire-purchase  system.” 

The  Borough  Treasurer  of  Bolton,  a  town  which  has  very  low 
rates — only  5s.  8d.  in  the  £ — has  prepared  a  most  interesting 
statement  comprising  the  rates  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
England.  It  will  be  seen  that,  including  the  sums  raised  by  the 
Corporation,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  School  Board,  West  Ham, 
one  of  the  most  reckless  spendthrift  boroughs  in  England,  stands 
first  with  a  rate  of  lOs.  2d.  in  the  £;  in  other  words,  if  a  man 
takes  a  house  assessed  at  £50,  he  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  will 
have  to  pay  over  £25  a  year  for  local  misgovernment.  East  Ham 
— extravagance  is  catching — has  a  total  rate  of  Os.  6d.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  rates  to  leap  upward  in  some 
boroughs,  while  other  districts  are  governed  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  following  figures  from  the  Bolton  Treasurer’s  statement  are 
of  interest,  giving  only  a  few  of  the  towns  with  the  lowest  Cor¬ 
poration  rates  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  most  extravagant :  — 


Town. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Corpora¬ 
tion  Rates. 

School 

Board 

Rate. 

Poor  and 
Cemetery 
Rates. 

Total. 

Amount 
in  £  in  aid 
of  Rates. 

R. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Islington . 

337,268 

3 

4i 

1 

.3A 

2 

6| 

7 

21 

0 

3-22 

Bolton . 

171,082 

3 

H 

0 

9| 

1 

4 

6 

8 

1 

3 

Newcastle  . 

219,021 

3 

8 

0 

9| 

0  11 

6 

n 

— 

Portsmouth . 

192,000 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

6 

6 

4 

0 

11 

St.  Helen’s . 

84,410 

3 

8^ 

0 

0^ 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

31 

Devonport . 

70,437 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

n 

Bournemouth... 

60,000 

3 

n 

0 

08 

0  lOA 

4 

8 

0 

o| 

Bootle . 

60,000 

3 

io| 

0 

8 

1 

6f 

6 

1 

— 

Birkenhead  ... 

112,0(KJ 

3 

lOj 

0 

6| 

1 

2 

6 

7 

0 

9yTT 

Plymouth  . 

110,000 

4  11 

0  lU 

1 

2i 

7 

1 

0 

3 

Bradford . 

279,767 

5 

0? 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

0 

1-08 

Salford  . 

224,007 

5 

li 

0  lU 

1 

6 

7 

7 

0 

101 

Middlesboro’ ... 

94,000 

6 

1 

1 

8 

8 

2 

0 

l| 

Rochdale  . 

83,114 

6 

2 

0  in 

1 

.61 

7 

7 

0 

91 

Derby . 

117,000 

6 

2i 

1 

0 

1 

31 

7 

6 

0 

9 

Halifax  . 

106,000 

6 

3* 

1 

8^ 

1 

2 

8 

2 

0 

01 

Warringtfm  ... 

64,241 

6 

3ii 

0 

1 

1 

11 

6 

6 

0 

8 

East  Ham  . 

104,(X)0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

2 

li 

9 

6 

— 

Wolverhampton 

94,187 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

10 

0 

H 

Huddersfield  ... 

96,008 

6 

4 

1 

01 

0 

8? 

7 

1 

0 

2 

Manchester  ... 

649,169 

6 

7i 

0  104 

0  Hi 

7 

0 

7 

Blackburn . 

130,000 

6 

9| 

0 

41 

1 

2 

7 

4 

0 

11 

West  Ham . 

267,:108 

6 

lol 

2 

2? 

2 

1 

10 

2 

Preston  . 

113,766 

7 

oj 

0 

0| 

0  10 

7 

11 

0 

8| 

Apart  from  the  growth  in  the  sums  drawn  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  the  relief  of  local  rates,  and  the  immense  increase 
in  these  rates  notwithstanding,  the  secret  of  the  expansion  of 
local  expenditure  may  be  found  in  the  ease  with  which  autho- 
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rities  have  been  permitted  to  spend  large  sums,  and  spread  the 
cost  over  a  long  period,  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  or  60  years,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  undertaking.  The  principle  has  been 
applied  to  every  conceivable  form  of  outlay.  If  a  street  needs 
to  be  repaved,  the  cost  though  it  may  be  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds  has  been  spread  over  ten  or  twenty  years.  In  many  cases 
the  period  of  repayment  has  been  so  extended  that  the  benefit 
purchased  on  this  “  hire-purchase  ”  system  has  disappeared  long 
before  the  loan  has  been  liquidated.  Mr.  Noel  T.  Kershaw,  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Repayment  of  Local  Authorities  Loans,^  which  was 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation,  and  escaped  any  adequate 
notice,  mentioned  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duties  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  (including  Sundays),  he  came  across  29 
cases  in  which  for  one  reason  or  another  the  works  or  some  part 
of  them  had  failed  to  last  for  the  period  allowed  for  repayment. 
If  this  is  the  experience  to-day,  what  will  be  the  story  ten  or 
fifteen  years  hence,  when  science  and  industrial  developments 
may  have  revolutionised  transport  in  our  towns,  provided  im¬ 
proved  housing  methods,  better  means  of  sewage  disposal,  and 
when  free  libraries  may  be  “white  elephants”  owing  to  the 
cheapening  of  all  literary  production? 

Another  point  which  was  revealed  at  this  inquiry  was  the  great 
distinction  between  the  method  of  raising  money  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  the  idea  of  the  local 
authority  is  to  wipe  off  the  loan  as  soon  as  possible.  In  Glasgow, 
for  instance,  they  are  repaying  their  loans  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  required  to  do  by  law.  Throughout  Scotland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  trustworthy  evidence,  there  is  the  same  spirit  of  thrift, 
whereas  in  England  the  sole  object  of  the  local  authorities  is  to 
put  off  repayment  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  throw  as  much  of  the 
burden  as  they  can  on  future  ratepayers.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  countries  so  impressed  the  Committee  that  they  incor¬ 
porated  the  following  paragraph  in  their  Report :  — 

“  Scotch  local  authorities  are  content  with  the  maximum  period  of  thirty 
years  allowed  by  nearly  all  the  Scotch  Acts,  and  the  right  which  they  possess 
to  fix  their  own  terms  within  these  limits;  they  desire  to  repay  their  debts 
with  all  reasonable  speed;  they  provide  ample  depreciation  funds  or  make 
all  additions  or  alterations  out  of  current  rates,  and  as  a  rule  they  adopt 
the  instalment  system  of  repayment.  The  Committee  desire  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  Scotch  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
them.” 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  raising  of  a  loan?  In  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  the  cost  of  this  system  of  local  government 
is  very  effectively  illustrated,  and  it  is  shown  how  immensely 

(1)  Blue  book  239  (1902). 
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the  spreading  of  the  outlay  over  a  number  of  years  adds  to  the 
cost  of  every  undertaking.  There  are  three  methods  of  repay¬ 
ment  :  — 

1.  By  equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  together  with 

interest  on  the  sum  remaining  unpaid,  i.c.,  by  the  in¬ 
stalment  system. 

2.  By  equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and  interest 

combined,  i.e.,  by  terminable  annuity. 

3.  By  setting  aside  and  accumulating  at  compound  interest 

a  sinking  fund. 

Of  these  three  methods,  evidence  before  the  recent  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  that  there  is  a  preference  for  the  second  and  third 
in  England,  while  in  Scotland  the  first  is  preferred  because 
it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  though  it  imposes  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  in  the  early  years  of  repayment.  This 
may  be  shown  by  quoting  a  table  from  the  Committee’s  Report, 
giving  the  total  sum  for  a  loan  of  JEIOO  repaid  by  the  instalment 
system  (A),  and  by  the  annuity  system  (B),  spread  over  30,  40, 


50  years  respectively:  — 

i 

1  Total  sum  paid  for  each 

I  £100  borrowed. 

30  years  .... 

TA .  : 

£146  10 

0 

”|b .  1 

153  1 

2 

40  years  .... 

/A . 

£161  10 

0 

"IB . 

173  1 

0 

50  years  .... 

/A . . 

£176  10 

0 

"(b . 

194  6 

1 

7 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  may  be  put  into  a  few  words. 
If  a  local  authority  carries  out  any  work,  or  buys  an  undertaking, 
and  spreads  repayment  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  ratepayers 
practically  pay  twice  over  under  the  annuity  system,  while  under 
the  system  favoured  in  Scotland,  they  are  mulcted  in  a  matter 
of  £76  lOs,  for  each  £100,  for  the  privilege  of  placing  a  large 
part  of  their  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  will  come  after 
them — the  unborn  ratepayers,  who  have  no  one  to  act  as  their 
protectors.  Or,  again,  the  error  of  putting  off  the  evil  day  of 
settlement  may  be  illustrated  by  quoting  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
joinder  to  the  cry  of  spendthrift  authorities,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  spread  repayment  of  certain  loans  over  a  period  of 
80  or  100  years,  by  the  annuity  system  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  method  by  which  the  London  County  Council,  for 
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instance,  lends  money  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
Metropolis:  — 


FOR  A  LOAN  OF  £250,000. 


Period. 

Annual  payment  of 
principal  and  interest. 

Total  amount  of  interest 
paid  at  end  of  period. 

110  years . : . 

£12,754 

£132,644 

40  years . 

10,815 

182,623 

50  years . 

9,716 

235,818 

00  years . 

9,0.33 

291,994 

80  years . 

8,277 

412,235 

KX)  years . 

7,911 

541,166 

“It  will  be  noted  (says  the  Report)  that  if  a  period  of  100  years  had 
been  granted  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  with  which  this  statement 
deals,  the  ratepayers  during  that  period  would  hare  paid  in  interest  alone 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  sum  borrowed;  in  other  words  they 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  in  respect  of  capital  and  interest 
more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  the  works  upon  which  the  loan  was  raised. 

“If  60  years  had  been  the  period  allowed  it  would  have  been  found  at 
the  end  of  84  years  that  the  amount  then  remaining  to  be  paid  in  respect 
of  principal  and  interest  equalled  the  whole  original  cost  of  the  works.” 

This  is  the  extravagant  method  by  which  undertakings  in  all 
parts  of  England  are  being  acquired,  and  in  some  cases  the  out¬ 
lay  exceeds  that  shown  above,  for  where  money  is  borrowed,  and 
a  sinking  fund  created,  that  fund  is  not  always  a  real  fund,  but 
is  used  for  carrying  out  other  works  so  as  to  avoid  raising  a  new 
loan.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  loans  of  local  authorities  have 
no  prospect  of  being  paid  off  because  when  they  mature,  the 
money  which  should  be  available  to  liquidate  them  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  other  ventures. 

The  whole  position  of  England  in  respect  to  National  and  Local 
Debt  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  comparative  state¬ 
ment  :  ^ 


i 

1  ear. 

National  Debt  (United 
Kingdom). 

Outstanding  Local  Debt 
(England  and  Wales). 

1 

Percentage 
proportion  of  Local 
Debt  of  England 
and  Wales  to 

N ational  Debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1874-5 

’£768,945,755 

£92,820,100 

1207 

1899-1900 

628,978,783 

293,864,224 

46-72 

Decrease  139,966,972 

,  Increase  201,044,124 

1 
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government,  is  that  whereas  the  average  amount  of  local  loans 
outstanding  in  1874-5  was  only  £3  18s.  3d.  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£9  4s.  4d.  in  1899-1900,  and  this  sum  has  since  been  increased 
to  about  £10. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  justification  of  this  immense  growth 
in  the  local  indebtedness  of  England  and  Wales,  that  much  of 
this  money  has  been  borrowed  for  reproductive  works,  or  in  other 
words  to  enable  the  authorities  to  embark  on  municipal  trading. 
The  Local  Government  Board  states  the  case  in  these  exact 
words :  — 

“  Of  the  total  outstanding  loans  (in  1899 — 1900 — £293,864,224),  £104,226,050 
or  35  5  per  cent,  had  been  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  undertakings  which 
are,  or  may  be,  reproductive. 

“  If  loans  raised  for  purposes  of  harbours,  piers,  docks  and  quays  be  included 
as  reproductive,  the  percentage  given  above  (viz.  35-6)  should  be  altered 
to  480;  and  if  the  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  to 
advance  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  be  also  included,  that  percentage 
should  be  altered  to  49-7.” 

The  increase  in  indebtedness  for  so-called  “  reproductive 
works  ”  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Davies  in  a  paper,  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  January  29th  last,  when  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  presided.  Mr.  Dixon  Davies,  after  remarking  on  the  fact 
that  about  half  the  local  debt,  now  amounting  to  over  300 
millions,  had  been  raised  for  undertakings  which  were  classed  as 
reproductive,  added  that  the  serious  element  in  this  half  of  the 
debt  was  its  steadily  accelerated  rate  of  growth.  This  element 
was  especially  evident  in  those  portions  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  incurred  for  definitely  trading  purposes.  Roughly,  the  local 
debt  doubled  itself  in  twenty  years,  while  the  strictly  trading  debt 
doubled  itself  in  two  years.  He  showed  by  means  of  a  chart, 
that  from  1881  to  1900  the  growth  of  population  had  been  out¬ 
paced  by  the  debt  by  no  less  than  500  per  cent,  in  Sheffield,  and 
by  85  per  cent  in  Liverpool  and  London ;  and  by  the  rates,  by  as 
much  as  115  per  cent,  in  Sheffield,  180  per  cent,  in  Cardiff,  and 
250  per  cent,  in  London. 

This  question  of  municipal  trading  is  a  large  and  many  sided 
one ;  much  may  be  said  in  its  defence,  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  in  any  consideration  of 
the  “hire-purchase  system,”  as  applied  to  local  government,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  ignored,  because,  however  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  may  or  may  not  relieve  the  burden  borne  by  the  rate¬ 
payers,  its  immediate  result  is  to  place  a  heavy  charge  on  the 
rates,  and  to  bind  future  ratepayers’  freedom  of  action  to  an 
extent  they  will  only  too  probably  resent. 

According  to  the  latest  official  figures,  the  burden  which  the 
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National  and  Local  Debts  is  casting  on  taxpayers  and  ratepayers 
is  enormous.  In  1899-1900  tbe  sums  set  aside  for  each  purpose, 
including,  in  the  case  of  local  loans,  repayments  in  some  in¬ 
stances  on  one  of  the  systems  mentioned,  was:  — 

National  Debt  .  £23,216,667 

Local  Debt .  16,698,721 

£38,916,378 

A  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  Spain,  three  times  that 
of  Portugal  or  the  Netherlands,  or  more  than  seven  times  that 
of  Norway,  goes  each  year  in  this  country  to  meet  the  increasing 
charges  of  National  and  Local  Debts. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Local  Loans,  while  not  ignoring  the  reckless 
borrowing  by  some  authorities,  who  obtain  powers  from  Par¬ 
liament  behind  the  back  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
suggesting  that  they  should  be  controlled,  proposes  that  the 
maximum  period  of  repayment  in  some  instances  shall  be  further 
extended.  Consequently  a  block  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  which 
costa  £250,000  to  erect  under  Part  I.  or  II.  of  the  Act  of  1890, 
including  the  outlay  on  the  site,  will  mean  an  actual  outlay,  on 
the  annuity  system,  spread  over  80  years,  of  over  £662,000;  in 
short,  the  outlay  will  be  increased  by  nearly  165  per  cent.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  houses  will  become  the  property  of  the 
local  authority,  but  what  will  be  the  value  of  such  workmen’s 
dwellings  80  years  hence?  Certainly  not  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  their  original  cost.  The  House  of  Commons,  before 
taking  action  on  the  Report,  may  well  ponder,  not  the  actual 
recommendations  so  much  as  the  comments  of  the  Committee  on 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  They  state :  — 

Very  long  periods  of  repayment  hare  a  distinct  tendency  to  lessen  the 
care  taken  by  those  who  raise  money  by  loans  to  make  the  amount  of  tbe 
loans  as  small  as  possible. 

Tbe  Return  obtained  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  1899  shows  that  over  an 
average  of  five  years  the  average  annual  contribution  to  such  (repairs  or 
depreciation)  funds  in  respect  of  tbe  debts  which  are  called  in  that  return 
reproductive  debts,  only  amounted  to  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  (Com¬ 
menting  on  this.  Sir  S.  Chisholm,  then  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  said  he 
was  “amazed”  at  the  statement.) 

Applications  for  loans  (in  private  bills  of  local  authorities)  pass  through 
the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  generally  without  detailed  examination. 

Other  pregnant  quotations  might  be  made  from  the  evidence, 
especially  of  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.  There  is  only  too  much 
ground  to  fear  that  when  this  question  of  local  indebtedness  is 
considered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pressure  will  be  put  upon 
members  to  enable  local  authorities  to  spread  repayment  of  their 
loans  over  much  longer  periods  than  at  present,  and  in  that  case 
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the  Local  Debt  of  England  and  Wales  will  inevitably  be  increased 
at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years. 
Meantime  a  heavy  burden  is  being  created  to  crush  future  rate¬ 
payers,  who,  in  addition,  will  have  other  calls  on  their  resources. 
Who  can  tell  that,  in  thirty  years  even,  the  gas  and  electricity 
works,  baths,  and  the  washhouses,  the  public  libraries,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tramways,  which  are  being  acquired  on  the  “  hire- 
purchase  ”  system,  will  not  be  useless  owing  to  developments 
which  will  have  taken  place  in  the  meantime?  Yet  everything 
is  being  bought  by  this  pernicious  method. 

Local  authorities  pay  for  nothing  “  on  the  nail  ”  if  by  any 
possibility  a  loan  can  be  obtained,  and  the  local  debt  of  the 
anxiety,  and  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  this  anxiety  is  not 
the  child  of  municipal  trading,  and  before  Parliament  takes  any 
steps  to  give  local  authorities  longer  terms  for  repayment  of  the 
vast  sums  they  are  borrowing  with  such  light  hearts,  knowing 
that  not  they,  but  their  successors,  must  pay  the  bill,  it  would  do 
well  to  await  the  report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  which  has 
been  appointed  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  municipal  trading.  Throughout  the  country 
the  growth  in  local  rates  and  indebtedness  is  causing  grave 
anxiety,  and  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  this  anxiety  is  not 
without  cause.  The  situation^^s  this: — By  means  of  loans,  local 
authorities  raised  in  1899-1900  nearly  23^  millions  sterling,  out 
of  which  they  paid  back  to  their  creditors  over  15^  millions  for 
interest,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  repayment  of  capital.  To  the 
balance  of  about  eight  millions  they  were  able  to  add  just  over 
12^  millions,  received  from  that  fairy  godmother,  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  about  a  third  of  a  million  the  net  profits  of 
reproductive  undertakings.^  By  these  means  they  obtained  a 
matter  of  just  under  21  millions  clear  of  debt  charges,  and  having 
done  so  well,  they  went  to  the  ratepayers  and  asked  them  for  40| 
millions.  Every  year  the  debt-charges  increase,  and  every  year 
the  debt  is  increased  also,  and  so  the  game  is  played.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  and  the  doubtful  value  of  many  of  the  securities  on 
which  these  loans  are  raised,  is  it  surprising  that  the  money 
market  is  looking  unkindly  on  local  loans?  The  time  has  come 
for  checking  this  ruinous  “hire-purchase”  policy. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


(l)  According  to  the  latest  figures  the  net  profit  on  reproductive  undertakings 
was  £372,000.  The  large  sum  from  gas,  water,  tramways,  and  markets  went  to  a 
great  extent  to  balance  a  loss  of  £405,000  incurred  on  telephones,  electricity  supply, 
baths,  washhouses,  working-class  dwellings,  &c.  The  net  profit  equals  0'312  per  cent., 
or  r35  excluding  the  sum  spent  in  repayment  of  capital.  In  each  case  0'16  per 
cent. ,  set  aside  for  depreciation,  is  included  in  the  expenditure  on  the  undertakings. 


TWO  SONNETS. 

I. 

THE  UNIVERSE-CENTHE. 

“  The  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  this  vast  Universe  was  the  production 
and  development  of  the  living  soul  in  the  perishable  body  of  man.” 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  The  Fortnightly  Beview  for  March. 

Strange,  if  in  truth  this  world  of  ours,  so  small, 

So  grief-devoured,  should  the  grand  centre  be 
Of  that  huge  starry  Universe  we  see, — 

The  end,  the  chief  result,  the  crown  of  all ! 

Here  is  the  battle  fought.  Here  stand  or  fall 
Armies  whose  swords  flash  through  eternity. 

We  are  the  combatants,  aye  even  we 
Whose  pigmy  frames  the  sunlit  voids  appal. 

0  thought  tremendous !  thought  that  must  perturb, 

If  it  be  true,  the  tremulous  soul  of  man ! 

To  know  that  fragrance  of  an  earthly  rose 
Through  the  vast  flowerless  scentless  spaces  goes 
Lonely,  divine, — to  know  that  Love  can  curb 
The  winds,  and  aid  or  mar  the  cosmic  plan. 


II. 

HUMAN  SUPREMACY. 

Most  strange,  if  woman’s  wondrous  form  we  know 
So  sweet  on  earth  should  be  alone  indeed 
In  its  pure  beauty, — shaped,  designed,  decreed. 

O’er  all  the  marvelling  heavens  her  spell  to  throw. 
Perchance  on  not  one  other  globe  could  grow 

The  flowers  whose  fragrant  force  the  star-hosts  need. 
Here,  here  alone,  can  fail  or  can  succeed 
Love’s  dream.  Here  passion’s  foam-white  torrents  flow. 
Most  strsHige,  most  grand !  When  earthly  lips  are  one 
They  find  within  the  walls  of  their  embrace 
Life  that  will  last  when  planets’  lives  are  done. 

Two  lovers  standing  silent,  face  to  face. 

When  strength  divine  worships  diviner  grace 
Wield  powers  supremer  than  of  star  or  sun. 

George  Barlow. 
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The  formation  of  a  Committee  of  business  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  watch  the  interests  of  commerce  in  Parliament  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  reflects  the  growing  feeling  in  the  country  that  those 
interests  have  not  hitherto  received  the  recognition  at  Westminster 
which  their  importance  demands.  The  Committee  propose  in  the 
first  instance  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  a  change  in  the  now 
obsolete  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  substitution  of  a 
Ministry  of  Commerce  occupying  a  position  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
other  departments  of  State,  and  presided  over  by  a  Minister  having 
the  status  of  a  principal  secretary.  Such  a  change  will  entail,  what 
has  long  been  considered  desirable,  a  rearrangement  of  the  work  of 
the  various  departments,  and  the  removal  of  anomalies  that  obtain 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  largely  due  to  the  dis¬ 
crimination  made  in  the  standing  of  the  heads  of  equally  important 
departments. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  denies  that  there  is  any  distinction 
drawn  between  the  position  of  one  Cabinet  Minister  and  another, 
but  there  is  certainly  a  -wide  discrepancy  in  the  matter  of  their 
salaries  which  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise  its  influence  on  the  relative 
importance  attaching  to  their  offices. 

One  has  only  to  take  up  Whitaker^  and  turn  to  the  heading 
“Government  Offices,”  to  observe  the  curious  and  bewildering 
inequalities  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Ministerial  heads  of  various 
Departments.  The  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  for  the  Colonies, 
for  the  Home  Department,  for  India  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  receive  £5,000  a  year,  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  £4,500 ;  whilst  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  paid  only  £2,000.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  presume  that  the  offices 
over  which  the  higher-paid  Cabinet  Ministers  preside,  being  invested 
with  a  traditional  dignity,  are  considered  of  higher  standing  and 
greater  importance  than  the  other  Government  Departments.  The 
appointment  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  the 
Parliamentary  chiefs  of  these  offices  lends  colour  to  the  view.  In 
such  a  sentiment  may  lie  the  defence  for  the  higher  salary  bestowed 
on  these  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  can  the  distinction  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  the  work  is  of  superior  importance  P  surely  not 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  great  development  made  within  recent 
years  in  some  of  the  Junior  Departments,  notably  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  in  any  case  is  it 
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reasonable  or  fair  that  the  status  of  the  Ministerial  Chief  should 
affect  the  scede  of  remuneration  prevailing  among  the  subordinate 
officers  of  a  Department  ?  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inequality  in  the 
payment  of  the  Parliamentary  heads  extends  also  in  a  lesser  degree 
to  the  salaries  of  the  higher  division  clerks  in  the  several  offices, 
though  they  are  appointed  by  the  same  examination  and  do  the  same 
class  of  work.  For  this  anomaly  there  seems  scant  excuse,  in  view  of 
the  history  of  the  organisation  of  the  Permanent  Civil  Service. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  Service  from  the  stage  in  which 
patronage  was  the  system  whereby  alone  entry  was  obtained,  to  the 
present  condition  in  which  the  democratic  principle  of  open  com¬ 
petition  has  been  established,  makes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  this  article  somewhat  closely,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  briefly 
trace  the  development  by  extracts  from  official  reports.  In  the  early 
days  there  was  no  attempt  to  separate  the  more  important  work  from 
mere  routine  duty,  while  the  men  attracted  to  the  Service  were  not, 
generally  speaking,  endowed  with  very  high  qualifications.  Such, 
indeed,  was  far  from  being  the  case,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  report 
of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh),  who  were  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1853  to  enquire 
into  the  system  then  in  force,  and  into  the  reforms  that  should  be 
made  in  the  organisation  of  the  Permanent  Civil  Service.  These 
gentlemen  reported  in  1854  that  “  Admission  into  the  Civil  Service  is 
indeed  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it  is  for  the  unambitious  and  the 
indolent  and  incapable  that  it  is  chiefly  desired.  Those  whose 
abilities  do  not  warrant  an  expectation  that  they  will  succeed  in  the 
open  professions  where  they  must  encounter  the  competition  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  those  whom  indolence  of  temperament  or  physical 
infirmities  unfit  for  active  exertions  are  placed  in  the  Civil  Service, 
where  they  may  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood  with  little  labour 
and  with  no  risk,”  and  again,  that  the  nature  of  the  employment 
furnished  “  strong  inducements  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  sickly 
youths  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  them  employment  in  the  service  of 
the  Government.”  The  consequence  being  that  “  the  public  service 
suffers  both  in  internal  efficiency  and  in  public  estimation.  The 
character  of  the  ibdividuals  influences  the  mass,  and  it  is  thus  that 
we  often  hear  complaints  of  official  delays,  official  evasions  of 
difficulty,  and  official  indisposition  to  improvement.” 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  Commissioners  recommended — 

1.  The  separation  of  intellectual  and  mechanical  labour. 

2.  The  selection  of  Clerks  by  open  competition. 

These  two  principles  have  been  regarded  ever  since  as  essential,  and 
have  indeed  been  the  foundation  upon  which  later  Commissions 
appointed  to  consider  the  same  subject,  have  built.  In  this  report, 
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too,  is  specified  for  the  first  time  the  kind  of  men  who  shoiild  be 
attracted  to  the  Service,  and  employed  upon  the  intellectual  class  of 
work,  as  also  the  examination  by  which  the  qualification  of  the 
candidates  presenting  themselves  should  be  tested.  We  read  that 
“  for  the  superior  situations  endeavours  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  most  promising  yoimg  men  of  the  day,  by  a  com¬ 
peting  examination  on  a  level  with  the  highest  description  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  ...  To  obtain  first-rate  men,  it  is  obvious  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  competition.” 

In  1855  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  established  to  examine 
all  candidates  proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  Service.  Fifteen  years 
later,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  imder  which  unrestricted  com¬ 
petitive  examination  was  made  the  door  of  entry  to  the  Civil 
Service ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  division  of  labour. 
Two  separate  examinations  were  instituted,  one  of  an  elementary 
character  for  the  lower  posts  in  the  different  offices,  and  the  other  of 
great  stringency  for  the  superior  positions.  The  men  who  were  to 
be  obtained  under  the  latter  examination  were  expected  to  be  drawn 
from  the  best  ranks  of  University  men,  and  were  intended  to  form 
the  higher  class  in  which  great  educational  attainments  were  neces¬ 
sary.  The  unequal  value  of  the  posts  offered  to  these  latter  candi¬ 
dates  was  however  remarkable,  there  being  in  the  various  offices  wide 
variations,  both  in  the  initial  and  the  final  salaries. 

In  1874  the  Playfair  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
organisation  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  that  same  year  issued  its 
report.  The  Commissioners  re -affirmed  the  two  principles  laid  down 
by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh.  They  pointed 
out  that  simple  routine  work  formed  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the 
public  offices,  and  that  the  mechanical  and  monotonous  character  of 
the  work  in  no  way  fitted  clerks  “  for  discharging  the  duties  of  those 
higher  posts  in  the  Service  which  involve  responsibility,  discretion, 
and  power  to  direct  work,  and  to  deal  with  the  outside  public  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  uphold  the  credit  and  efficiency  of  their  Depart¬ 
ments.”  They  recommended,  therefore,  “  That  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  those  classes  of  clerks  who  do  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  work,  and  those  who  do  the  inferior  work.  To  carry  this 
out  under  a  system  of  open  competition,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  two  separate  and  distinct  schemes  of  examination  for 
admission  to  the  public  service,  and  two  separate  and  distinct  grades 
of  clerks,  the  comparative  numbers  in  such  grades  varying  widely,  of 
course,  in  different  offices,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  of 
each.  To  each  of  these  grades  certain  service  rates  of  pay  should  be 
attached  throughout  the  public  service** 

This  passage  is  interesting  as  affording  the  first  clear  recognition 
of  two  important  requirements ;  firstly,  that  the  work  of  the  Civil 
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Servioe  m  d  whole  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the  one  branch 
the  mechanical  and  routine  duty,  the  other  branch  the  work  of  a 
more  important  and  responsible  character ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
rates  of  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  different  offices  should 
be  imiform  throughout  the  Service.  In  a  later  passage  in  their 
report  this  second  principle  was  again  affirmed,  whilst  an  illustration 
was  given  of  the  class  of  men  it  was  desirable  to  attract  into  the 
Service.  “The  rate  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  in  the  Higher 
Division  should  be  such  as  would  attract  men  of  a  liberal  education 
who  would  otherwise  go  into  the  open  professions.  .  .  .  These  rates 
of  pay  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Serviced* 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the  two 
grades,  the  Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  examination  by  open 
competition  for  the  Lower  Grade,  while  preferring  a  mixed  scheme 
of  open  competition  and  patronage  for  the  Higher  Division. 

Their  recommendations,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  Lower 
Division,  were  adopted  and  formulated  in  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  12th  February,  1876,  but  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to 
alter  by  a  general  order  in  the  manner  suggested  the  system  under 
which  the  Higher  Division  was.  recruited,  and  accordingly  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  1870,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
Higher  Division,  still  remained  in  force. 

In  1886  what  is  known  as  the  Ridley  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  certain  offices,  and  generally  into 
the  organisation  of  the  Servioe  as  a  whole,  and  also  into  the  general 
working  of  the  Playfair  scheme.  This  commission  contained  amongst 
its  members  Lord  Ridley,  the  chairman  after  whom  it  has  since 
been  named,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Lord  Lingen, 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  This  Commission  reported  in  1888 
that  the  purely  clerical  work  of  the  Service  should  be  done  by 
clerks  entering  upon  the  lower  examination,  but  that  it  would 
always  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  very  limited  number  of  men  by 
means  of  a  higher  examination  to  fill  some  of  the  more  important 
posts  of  the  public  Service.  “  Men  of  a  more  liberal  culture,  in 
order  to  discharge  satisfactorily  the  consultative  and  deliberative 
work.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  sphere  of  clerical  work  the  position  meant 
to  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  Upper  Division,  involves  duties 
very  near  akin  to  management.” 

In  affirming  that  a  particular  class  of  men  was  required  for  the 
higher  posts,  the  Ridley  Commission  agreed  with  the  Playfair 
Commission,  while  laying  even  greater  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
securing  the  best  available  talent.  They  said  “We  think  it  an 
object  of  the  most  serious  importance  that  men  of  the  same  standard 
of  liberal  education  as  those  who  now  adopt  the  open  professions 
should  be  attracted  into  the  public  service,  and  trained  then  for 
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Belection  for  the  highest  permanent  posts.”  The  Commissioners, 
however,  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attract  men  of  the  class 
desired  unless  a  more  liberal  remuneration  than  then  prevailed  were 
offered.  They  therefore  recommended  that  “  to  attract  men  of  this 
standing  and  capacity  £200  should  be  the  initial  salary  and  the 
scale  should  be — 

“  3rd  Grade — £200  by  an  annual  increment  of  £20  to  £500. 

2nd  Grade — £600  by  an  annual  increment  of  £25  to  £800. 

1st  Grade — £850  by  an  annual  increment  of  £50  to  £1,000.” 

.  .  .  .  “  The  scale  of  salary  we  have  suggested  is,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  to  secure  good  candidates  for  all  the  competitive  upper 
posts  in  all  the  offices,  without  exception  ...  all  new  appointments 
should  be  mnde  on  this  scaUy  It  was  intended  therefore  that  these 
rates  of  salary  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  service  ;  and  that 
the  work  of  the  higher  and  more  responsible  kind  should  be  paid 
for  on  the  same  scale,  no  matter  in  what  particular  office  it  was  done. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  mention  that  Lord  Farrer  (then  Sir  T.  H. 
Fairer),  sometime  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
asserted  that  in  his  view  the  Upper  Division  represented  the  citadel 
of  a  public  office,  that  it  need  not  be  very  extensive,  but  should  be 
very  strong. 

”  Q.  You  applied  that  to  the  Treasury  ;  would  you  be  prepared  to  extend  it 
also  to  the  Secretary  of  State  offices  and  offices  of  that  class  ? 

“A.  Certainly,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Local  Government  Board.” 

After  a  prolonged  and  careful  investigation,  it  was  the  unanimous 
conclusion  of  this  exceptionally  strong  Commission — upon  which  the 
Treasury  was  represented  by  Lord  Lingen,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury — that  the  officers  of  the  Higher  Division  in  every  office 
should  be  paid  upon  a  scale  of  salary  uniform  throughout  the 
Service.  In  view  of  their  agreement  with  the  previous  Commission 
can  it  then  fail  to  bo  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  after  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  years  their  recommendation  as  to  a  uniform  scale  of  pay  for 
the  Higher  Division  has  not  been  adopted,  and  that  the  old  anomalies 
continue  to  exist  ?  True  the  Higher  Division  in  the  favoured  offices, 
such  as  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
India  Office,  and  the  Treasury  continue  to  receive  as  good  or  even 
better  payment  than  that  recommended,  but  in  the  case  of  the  War 
Office,  the  Post  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  scale  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Ridley  Commission. 

The  scale  at  the  Board  of  Trade  was  recently  raised  to  the 
following : — 

“  3rd  Grade— £150  by  £15  to  £450. 

2nd  Grade — £550  by  £20  to  £650. 

Ist  Grade  —£700  by  £25  to  £900.” 
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This,  while  considerably  better  than  that  in  force  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  still  much  below  that  recommended  by  the 
Ridley  Commission. 

At  the  Admiralty  the  clerks  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Grades  have 
obtained  the  Ridley  scale,  those  of  the  3rd  Grade  have  not. 

With  the  view  of  elucidating  the  matter  and  ascertaining  the 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  these  wide  differences  in  face  of  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  I  asked  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  any 
distinctions  are  drawn  between  the  higher  officials  of  the  various 
departments  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  recruited  by 
the  same  examination  and  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  replied,  referred  me  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper  515  of  1894,  for  a  “full  account  of  the  action  taken 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  of  the  reasons  for 
it,”  and  stated  that  “  No  change  is  contemplated  at  the  present 
time.” 

Upon  referring  to  this  paper,  I  found  the  following,  “The 
Treasiuy  does  not  contemplate  absolute  uniformity  of  scale,  but  in 
cases  where  departments  have  made  very  large  reductions  in  numbers, 
has  felt  justified  in  improving  the  scales  of  salary  so  as  to  approx¬ 
imate  more  closely  to  the  figures  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission.” 

To  speak  of  this  statement  as  giving  the  reasons  for  not  adopting 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  The 
Treasury  gives  no  reasons,  but  merely  records  the  fact  -that  the 
recommendation  was  waived  aside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  gravely 
lays  down  the  curious  principle  that  those  departments  in  which  a 
diminution  of  staff  is  possible  shall  be  rewarded,  whilst  those  offices 
the  work  of  which  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  no  diminution 
can  be  effected  shall  be  penalised. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  put  further  questions  on  the 
subject  to  the  representatives  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  received  somewhat  conflicting  answers. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson  replied,  “  The  examination  for  Clerks  of  the 
Upper  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  same  as  that 
for  Clerks  of  that  Division  in  the  Offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  class  of  work  performed  by  the  Clerks  in  these  several  offices  is 
similar  in  character.  Some  reductions  in  the  number  of  Upper 
Division  Clerks  in  the  Local  Government  Board  were  made  between 
1884  and  1897 ;  but  in  that  year  the  large  growth  in  the  work 
rendered  it  essential  that  a  considerable  increase  should  be  made  in 
the  staff  of  the  office,  including  the  Upper  Division.” 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (who  replied  for  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour) 
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stated  that — “All  clerks  of  the  Upper  Division  are  recruited  by 
examination  on  the  same  subjects.  Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  are  fiUed  by  the  most  successful  candidates,  or 
by  the  transfer  from  other  departments  of  officers  who  have  shown 
exceptional  merit.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  the  work  in  the 
offices  of  Secretaries  of  State,  taken  as  a  whole,  requires  higher 
qualifications  than  does  that  of  other  public  departments.” 

Fully  to  appreciate  these  confiicting  replies,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
aside  for  a  while  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  control  which 
the  Treasury  exercises  over  the  other  Government  departments. 
The  secret  of  this  control  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is  the 
custodian  of  the  public  purse,  and  before  any  office  can  increase  its 
expenditure  by  any  addition,  either  to  its  staff  or  to  the  salary  of  its 
staff,  the  Treasury  has  to  be  consulted ;  and  no  addition  can  be  made 
tmtil  the  Treasury  has  given  its  sanction  to  the  proposal.  This 
general  financial  control  exercised  by  the  Treasury,  whilst  in  many 
ways  an  excellent  safeguard,  has  here,  I  think,  proved  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Service ;  for  the  chief  of  a  department  would 
naturally  be  very  chary  of  submitting  to  the  Treasury  any  proposals 
for  such  a  reorganisation  of  his  office  as  would  make  for  greater 
efficiency,  if  he  feared  a  snub ;  and  even  though  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  strong  enough  to  press  the  matter,  an  unpleasant 
amount  of  friction  might  ensue. 

It  will  be  useful  to  bear  this  explanation  in  mind  in  considering  the 
“  reason  ”  given  by  the  Treasury  through  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
for  not  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Ridley  Commission  that 
there  should  be  a  uniform  scale  of  salary  for  all  officers  of  the  higher 
division  throughout  the  service.  The  contention  is  “  that  the  work 
done  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  requires  higher  qualifications 
than  does  the  work  of  other  public  departments.”  Upon  what  is  this 
extraordinary  notion  based?  Is  it  upon  the  magic  of  a  name? 
The  Treasury  may  perhaps  consider  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  presides  over  an  office  enhances  the  importance  of 
the  work.  If  so,  then  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
my  contention  that  the  two  departments  charged  with  important 
functions  relating  to  the  Local  Government  and  Trade  of  the 
country  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  as  compared 
with  other  departments.  But  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  offices  and  other  offices  is  more  historical  than 
real,  more  a  matter  of  tradition  than  of  fact ;  and,  as  the  finding  of 
the  Ridley  Commission  shows,  no  real  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  duties  of  the  Higher  Division  in  the  several  offices. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  representing  that  department  that  the 
work  in  that  office,  which  is  performed  by  clerks  of  the  Upper  Division, 
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is  similar  in  character  to  that  done  by  officers  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  offices  of  Secretaries  of  State,  and  yet  the  scale  of  pay  is  very 
inferior.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  this  office,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
certain  of  the  work  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Home  Office  has  been  transferred  to,  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
work  of,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Grant 
Lawson  that  the  work  performed  in  the  several  offices  is  similar,  will 
hardly  suggest  that  in  the  process  of  transfer  the  work  underwent 
some  change  by  which  the  qualifications  required  in  the  men  who 
(leal  with  it  are  lowered,  and  in  view  of  his  attempt  to  belittle  the 
importance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  generally  to  justify  the 
different  scales  of  salary  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  to  be  dealt 
with  are  of  secondary  importance,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  duties  which  have  to  be  performed  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Taking  first  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  falls  to  them  to  deal 
with  means  of  transport  by  land  and  sea,  with  our  fisheries  and 
harbours,  with  electric  lighting,  weights  and  measures,  bankruptcy, 
the  administration  of  company  law — both  as  to  the  birth  of  joint- 
stock  companies  and  their  “  winding  up  ”  obsequies — with  copy¬ 
right,  with  patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  the 
department  w'hich  keeps  its  fingers  on  the  commercial  pulse  of  the 
Empire,  watching  the  ebb  and  flow  of  trade  and  employment,  put¬ 
ting  information  in  the  hands  of  business  men,  offering  its  services 
to  conciliate  in  disputes  between  masters  and  workers.  It  is  the 
department  whose  advice  is  sought  when  the  framing  of  new  or  the 
denunciation  of  old  treaties  comes  forward ;  and  generally  when  any 
new  project  for  mercantile  legislation  is  imder  discussion  (from  the 
“registration  of  firms”  to  the  “reform  of  assay  offices”),  it  is  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  is  consulted.  Of  late  years,  too,  it  has  been 
given  considerable  legislative  functions,  at  first  by  being  empowered 
to  grant  provisional  orders  for  tramways,  harbours,  and  electric 
lighting,  and,  latterly  by  being  made  the  settling  and  confirming 
authority  in  place  of  Parliament  for  light  railway  orders.  The 
relations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  our  mercantile  marine  and 
with  our  railw'ays  are  especially  intimate,  and  the  mvdtiple  character 
of  those  relations  ean  only  be  realised  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  (Consolidation)  Act,  or  of  the  thick  volumes  of 
the  general  Railway  Acts  for  1840  onwards.  Nor  do  the  public 
general  Acts  by  any  means  exhaustively  define  the  fvmctions  of  the 
Board  in  regard  to  railways.  Each  session  Parliament  passes 
numerous  private  Railway  Acts,  with  none  of  which  are  the  Board 
of  Trade  unconcerned.  Indeed,  apart  from  natm'al  developments, 
such  as  electric  tramways  and  “  tube  ”  railways,  fresh  duties  are 
constantly  being  thrown  upon  the  department.  In  committee  rooms 
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chairmen  are  often  foimd  to  cut  the  knot  by  saying,  “  Then  we  will 
put  in  the  clause  that  so  and  so  is  to  he  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.”  This  shows  a  touching,  hut  on  the  whole,  I 
believe,  well-founded  faith  in  that  department,  which  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  it  by  the  Treasury 
spokesman  as  a  department  not  employing  and  not  requiring  such 
abilities  in  the  members  of  its  staff  as  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State. 

The  work  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  less  important. 
It  is  the  Central  Department  for  almost  all  questions  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  this  subject  will  be 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  duties  which  it  has  to 
discharge.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  bristles  with 
difficulty.  The  Public  Health  branch  deals  with  the  general  health 
of  the  country.  The  Board  prepares  and  submits  to  Parliament 
Reports  on  Bills  promoted  by  Local  Authorities.  It  sanctions  loans 
and  the  issue  of  Stock  by  Local  Authorities.  These  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  indicate  their  nature. 

If  we  turn  to  the  duties  of  the  Home  Office  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Local  Government  Board.  That  office  administers  a  portion 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  in  London.  The  Local 
Government  Board  administers  the  whole  of  the  Act  in  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  Home  Office  also  is  charged  with  the 
Inspection  of  Factories  and  Mines,  of  Reformatories  and  Prisons. 
Certain  questions  as  to  burial  matters  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  Home 
Secretary’s  Department,  though  under  the  recent  Act  most  of  these 
questions  are  now  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Home  Office  also  have  to  settle  certain  questions  connected  with  the 
Police.  I  have  no  wish  to  minimise  the  importance  of  any  office.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  Ridley  Commission  that  in  most 
departments  there  is  work  requiring  men  of  the  highest  ability,  and 
that  in  whatever  department  men  of  the  Higher  Division  recruited  by 
the  same  examination  are  employed,  they  should  receive  the  same  rate 
of  pay.  But  can  any  one  maintain,  after  a  comparison  of  the  duties 
of  these  three  offices,  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  of  an  inferior  nature  to  the  duties  of  the 
Home  Office  ?  1  for  one  ceiiainly  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  view.  I 
consider  that  both  these  offices  have  the  strongest  claim  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Secretary  of  State  Offices,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  in 
my  opinion  absurd  that  the  status  of  the  Parliamentary  head  of  a 
department  should  affect  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  permanent  officers 
in  that  department.  As  to  the  Treasury  view  that  only  offices 
presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  State  should  receive  the  Ridley  scale  of 
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pay,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  office  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  Bidley  scale  has  not  been 
established.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  in 
this  particular  office  men  of  such  high  qualifications  as  are  needed  for 
the  work  of  the  other  Secretary  of  State  offices  are  not  required  ?  If 
so,  we  are  to  hold  a  view  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Committee 
recently  appointed  by  Mr.  Brodrick  to  inquire  into  the  organisation 
of  that  office.  They  stated  that  “  though  the  method  of  recruitment 
(of  the  Higher  Division)  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  C6ise  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  other  Public  Departments,  the  scale 
of  salary  is  lower  than  the  scale  laid  down  by  the  Bidley  Commission, 
which  prevails  in  those  offices.  The  War  Office  should  not  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  departments  in  securing 
the  best  candidates.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Bidley  scale 
should  be  generally  adopted  for  the  War  Office.”  Why  then  is  its 
Higher  Division  staff  still  paid  upon  a  scale  less  than  that  laid  down 
by  the  Bidley  Commission  and  so  lately  endorsed  by  the  War  Office 
Committee  ?  What  explanation  has  the  Treasury  to  offer  to  members 
of  the  House  who  have  so  frequently  been  promised  a  thorough  re¬ 
organisation  and  reform  of  this  office  ?  This  initial  step  towards 
efficiency  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

But  let  us  examine  the  Treasury  argument  from  another  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  class  of  men  obtained.  The  Higher  Division 
throughout  the  Service  is  recruited  from  the  same  somrce  and  tested  by 
t(he  same  open  competitive  examination.  It  is  therefore  improbable 
that  one  office  would  differ  materially  from  another  in  the  quality  of 
its  raw  material.  The  examination  is  identical  with  that  which 
supplies  the  Government  of  India  with  its  young  and  brilliant  adminis¬ 
trators.  There  is,  however,  one  material  difference.  As  a  general 
rule  the  men  who  enter  the  Home  Service  have  gained  higher  places 
iu  the  test  than  the  men  who  go  to  India,  and,  as  far  as  examination 
is  a  trustworthy  test,  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  men  who  enter 
the  Home  Service  is  higher  than  that  of  the  men  who  govern  India. 

Most  of  them  are  Public  School  men,  almost  all  are  University  men, 
and  all  without  exception  have  been  carefully  educated  for  many 
years  at  considerable  expense.  Among  them  may  be  found  “  Firsts  ” 
and  “  Double  Firsts/’  and  “  Wranglers,”  University  Prize  men  and 
Fellows  of  Colleges.  Judged  from  the  educational  standpoint  they 
are  distinctly  superior  to  the  average  successful  barrister,  solicitor,  or 
schoolmaster,  to  the  members  of  those  open  professions  with  which 
the  Bidley  Commission  desired  that  the  Public  Service  should  compete. 
These  men  are  scattered  throughout  the  Service,  some  in  the  favoured 
offices,  and  others  in  the  poorer  paid  departments.  In  intellectual 
worth  there  is  probably  not  generally  much  to  choose  between  the  first 
twenty  on  the  examination  list,  yet  out  of  these  twenty  several  must 
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certainly  bo  appointed  to  offices  inferior  as  regards  pay  and  prospects 
to  those  of  departments  which  the  others  enter,  and  this  inequality  is 
aggravated  by  a  practice  which  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  reply,  the  practice  of  effecting  transfers.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber-  » 
lain  states  that  “  Vacancies  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  offices  are  filled 
by  the  most  successful  candidates  (in  the  examination)  or  by  trans-  f 
fers  from  other  departments  of  officers  who  have  shown  exceptional 
merit.” 

Now  none  of  these  offices,  so  I  am  informed  (except  occasionally 
the  Colonial  Office)  announces  vacancies ;  and  so  the  candidates  are 
not  given  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  them,  and  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  answer  applies  to  very  few  cases  in  those  depart¬ 
ments.  As  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reply,  substitute 
“  influence  ”  for  merit  and  his  statement  would  be  nearer  the  truth, 
if  what  one  hears  be  correct.  To  men  without  influence  in  the 
underpaid  departments  the  present  method  of  making  transfers  is 
grossly  unfair.  It  is  also  unfair  to  the  candidates  who  enter  for  the 
examinations  in  the  year  in  which  the  vacancies  in  question  occur, 
and  who  should  compete  for  them  among  themselves.  Moreover,  it 
can  hardly  fail  in  its  tendency  to  be  damaging  to  the  public  Service. 
This  clandestine  combination  of  a  system  of  open  competition  and 
patronage  is  of  course  indefensible  from  a  public  point  of  view,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  it  exists,  and  to  what  extent 
it  nullifies  the  results  of  the  examinations.  A  return  of  all  those 
who  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  obtained  positions  in  the  Service 
to  which  their  place  in  the  examination  list  did  not  entitle  them 
would,  if  practicable,  throw  valuable  light  on  this  point,  and  the 
belief  that  patronage  and  nepotism  are  dead  would  probably  receive 
a  shock.  It  is  not  here  suggested  that  the  men  who  have  been 
assisted  into  better  positions  than  they  earned  in  competition  are 
inefficient.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  enabled  to 
enter  the  Service  at  all  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
competence,  and  many  of  them  have  subsequently  highly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  It  is  here  desired  to  formulate  a  case,  not 
against  persons,  but  against  a  system,  which  by  its  unwarrantable 
inequality  of  treatment  holds  out  a  perpetual  inducement  to  some* 
thing  not  unlike  jobbery. 

This  system,  demoralising  to  the  individual  clerk,  and  disorganis¬ 
ing  to  the  Service  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to  the  lower  paid 
departments,  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Bidley  Commission  would  have  swept  away.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  refused  to  recognise  alleged  distinctions  in  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  offices  as  regards  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  permanent 
Civil  Servants,  distinctions  which  do  not  exist  in  reality,  and  which 
cannot,  by  any  ingenuity,  be  shown  to  exist.  They  based  their 
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reoommendatioiiB  upon  the  natural  and  obvious  distinction  between 
classes  of  work,  between  work  purely  clerical  and  work  demanding 
administrative  and  deliberative  capacity.  Wherever  work  of  a 
superior  kind  is  to  be  done,  there  should  be  employed  a  man  of  the 
class  they  described ;  he  should  be  remunerated  upon  the  scale  they 
laid  down,  no  matter  what  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  attached,  or  the  historic  title  of  its  Parliamentary  head. 

There  is  another  argument  which  the  Treasury  would  no  doubt 
put  forward  in  opposing  uniformity  of  salary,  and  that  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  political  economy.  If  the  very  men  who  were 
described  by  the  Ridley  Commission  can  be,  and  are  being,  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  country  should  pay  more. 
Fully  to  answer  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first 
instance,  how  it  is  that  these  men  ore  being  at  present  procured. 
Many  of  the  men,  if  not  all,  who  enter  this  examination  upon 
quitting  the  University  have  no  conception  of  the  difference 
involved  in  the  names  of  the  offices  to  which  they  may  secure  an 
appointment.  They  vaguely  assume  that  a  common  examination 
implies  common  treatment.  The  average  University  man  who  puts 
his  name  down  for  this  examination  does  not  know  that  the  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  one  year  may  receive  a  position  in 
one  of  the  favoured  offices  ;  whilst  in  the  very  next  year  the  most 
successful  candidate  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  post  in  an 
office  where  pay  is  poor  and  the  prospect  of  promotion  remote. 
Neither  is  he  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  patronage  which  still 
survives.  Realisation  of  the  truth,  coming  too  late  for  him  to 
adopt  another  career,  must  incline  to  damp  his  enthusiasm  and 
cool  his  ardour. 

The  object  of  the  Ridley  Commission  was  not  merely  to  attract 
men  of  a  certain  stamp,  but  to  induce  them  to  look  upon  the  service 
as  a  valuable  career  into  which  it  would  be  their  advantage,  as 
well  as  their  duty,  to  throw  the  utmost  of  their  skill  and  energy. 
Has  that  object  been  attained  ?  Those  who  were  zealous  at  the 
outset  can  hardly  fail  to  lose  heart  as  they  begin  to  realise  the 
poverty  of  their  expectations.  If  the  demands  made  upon  their 
purse  by  the  advance  of  years,  and  the  up-bringing  of  a  family 
in  the  manner  compatible  with  the  social  position  they  occupy, 
cannot  be  met  out  of  their  salaries,  these  men  must  be  forced  to  look 
around  for  other  employments  by  which  they  may  add  to  their 
resources.  Many  Civil  Service  servants  in  the  lower  paid  offices,  I 
am  told,  habitually  supplement  their  incomes  by  coaching,  journal¬ 
istic,  or  literary  work ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  seek 
pecuniary  relief  by  any  means  which  talent  and  a  oostly  education 
may  have  plaoed  within  their  power.  This  tendency  must,  however, 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  Service.  The  State  is  entitled  to  the  best 
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energies  of  its  Civil  Servants,  but  it  does  not  secure  them  now.  The 
amount  of  energy  a  man  may  give  to  his  outside  work,  be  it  large 
or  small,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of 
energy  which  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  State.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  quality  of  his  work  must  suffer,  and  its  value  to  the 
public  be  diminished. 

And  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  present  unjustifiable  inequality, 
perpetuated  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  findings  of  the  Ridley 
Commission  in  favour  of  imiformity,  must  already  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  lower  paid  departments  and  in  the  end  tend  to  affect  the  class 
and  quality  of  the  men  who  enter  the  Service,  There  is  danger  that 
brilliant  and  able  young  men  will  not  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  these  posts,  when  they  ascertain  from  their  friends  in  the  Service 
the  real  conditions  obtaining.  They  will  refuse  to  submit  themselves 
to  a  test  in  which  the  accidents  inseparable  from  examination  may  leave 
them  throughout  life  in  a  position  inferior  in  pay  and  prospects  to 
that  occupied  by  those  who  at  the  University  were  their  intellectual 
compeers,  possibly  their  inferiors.  It  is  said  indeed  that  there  have 
already  been  instances  within  the  past  few  years  in  which  men  very 
high  up  in  the  examination  list  have  refused  posts  in  the  underpaid 
offices.  Unless  this  inequality  is  swept  away,  instances  of  this  kind 
will  multiply.  The  matter  is  of  such  great  public  importance  that  I 
feel  the  recommendations  of  the  Ridley  Commission  should  not  be 
lightly  set  aside  by  the  Treasury  from  a  mere  dread  of  a  certain 
initial  increase  of  expenditure.  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  30th  June,  1900,  when  speaking  of  the  Treasury  con¬ 
trol  over  War  Office  matters,  “  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  govern¬ 
ing  every  department  of  the  Government  is  not  for  the  public  benefit. 
Much  delay  and  many  doubtful  resolutions  have  been  the  result  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  through  many  generations  the  Treasury 
has  occupied.”  These  words  to  my  mind  apply  with  far  greater  force 
to  the  question  of  the  pay  of  the  Higher  Division  of  the  Civil  Service. 
While  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Treasury  should  state  as  forcibly  as  they  can  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  financial  arguments  against  reform,  I  submit  that  it  is  highly 
inexpedient  that  they  should  have  the  last  word,  that  they  should  in 
fact  be  judges  in  their  own  case,  and  constitutionally  they  are  not. 
The  power  of  the  purse  is  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
it  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  thai  the  final  appeal  must  be  made  to 
remove  the  anomalies  at  present  exbting  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  to 
place  the  great  department  charged  with  watching  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Empire  in  its  due  position. 
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THE  NEW  DANTE  PLAY. 

Readees  of  this  Review  will  no  doubt  remember  the  epigrammatic 
utterance  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  when,  replying  to  the  congratulatory 
address  of  the  Sacred  College  on  his  recent  Jubilee,  His  Holiness 
gently  remarked  that  the  numerous  assembly  of  Cardinals  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  Conclave.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  expression  of  a 
feeling  which  is  but  seldom  absent  from  the  mind  of  any  glorious 
recipient  while  he  listens  to  the  more  or  less  formal  eulogies 
of  unsuccessful  colleagues  and  rivals.  The  thought  had  struck 
me  on  a  previous  occasion,  some  three  years  since,  when  the 
veteran  Sardou  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  amid  a  shower  of 
congratulations  from  the  dramatists  and  the  “  profession  ”  of 
France.  In  the  universal  chorus  of  applause  that  greeted  the 
j  crowning  of  a  career  both  brilliant  and  laborious,  one  note,  how¬ 
ever,  was  missing.  I  looked  in-  vain  for  the  tribute  of  the 
“  Younger  School  ”  of  Literature  and  Drama,  for  the  gratitude 
of  the  Present  to  the  Past  for  having  chalked  out  the  highway 
of  the  Future.  By  the  “Younger  School”  I  do  not  mean  those 
sponging  Bohemians  or  spiteful  Illuminati  of  the  Muses  for 
whom  talent,  which  they  label  genius,  and  the  prototype  of  which 
J  indefinite  substratum  they  affect  to  discern  in  themselves,  must 
needs  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  success  and  material  reward,  and 
artistic  conception  must  be  confined  to  the  haunts  of  neurotic  mawk¬ 
ishness  or  anarchic  impotence.  Rather  I  allude  to  those  thinkers 
and  artists  who  strive  to  awaken,  refine,  and  enlarge  the  oesthetic 
and  moral  perception  of  the  most  varied  individual  and  national 
temperaments,  in  particular  to  that  dramatic  group  which  is 
gradually  eliminating  from  the  Paris  playboards  the  squeamish 
dulness  of  the  “  piece  a  these,”  the  so-called  “  problem  ”  play, 
more  properly  entitled  “  riddle  ”  play,  in  favour  of  the  youthful 
but  already  pregnant  “theatre  d’idees.”  From  this  group  we 
regret  to  notice  that  M.  Sardou  has  hitherto  received  none  but 
the  very  slightest  tokens  of  recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  para¬ 
doxical  “skit”  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  the  exalted  thanks, 
obviously  of  a  personal  character,  of  the  late  Henri  Becque. 
Moreover,  during  the  last  few  years  the  popular  halo  which  for 
close  on  half-a-century  had  encircled  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  stage  triumphs  has  singularly  paled.  The  irresistible 
Madame  Sans  Gene  filled  the  Vaudeville  coffers  to  overflowing 
with  foreign  coin  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  but  could 
not  disguise  the  failure  of  other  revivals — of  “  Patrie  ”  at  the 
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Fran^ais,  and  of  “  Theodora  ”  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
in  whose  managerial  desk  the  manuscript  of  *'La  Sorei^re”  has 
lain  untouched  for  a  period  quite  unusual  in  the  case  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  dramatist.  The  most  recent  “  Sardouailles,”  to  use  the 
picturesque  but  venomous  epithet  of  M.  Catulle  Mendes,  have 
invariably  suggested  comparison  with  “a  first-class  funeral.” 
“  Robespierre  ”  even,  in  spite  of  a  third  act  which  nearly 
reaches  the  sublime,  has  not  seen  the  footlights  at  home,  a 
circumstance  perhaps  due  to  the  French  Censor’s  servility  to  the 
Jacobins  who  are  in  power.  The  works  of  a  lighter  vein,  in  which 
M.  Sardou  was  accustomed  to  give  expression  to  his  exhilarating 
and  inexhaustible  humour,  have  practically  disappeared  from  the 
metropolitan  repertoire,  to  meet  with  occasional  revival  before 
provincial  audiences  and  at  prize  distributions. 

It  may  be  useful  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  falling  from 
favour  of  the  historical  dramas,  those  of  the  first  category  of 
works,  to  which  belongs  the  “  Dante  ”  of  Drury  Lane.  The  late 
M.  Emile  Zola  used,  1  think,  to  select  the  days  on  which  he  was 
out  of  temper  to  try  his  hand  at  dramatic  criticism,  or  what  he 
considered  such;  and  there  was  malice,  and  malice  too  inten¬ 
tional,  if  we  consider  that  it  has  become  a  password  in  the 
Bohemia  of  the  great  Unknown  and  Unplayed,  in  his  remark  that 
seldom  was  promise  better  kept  than  M.  Sardou’s  vow,  made  in  a 
moment  of  legitimate  pique  at  the  unjust  reception  of  “La  Haine” 
in  1875,  never  again  to  present  a  masterpiece  before  the  public 
of  Paris.  I  refer  to  this  bitter  outburst  on  the  part  of  M.  Zola 
neither  to  endorse  nor  refute  it;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  includes 
also  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  drama  of  “  quite  Shakespearean 
beauty.”  But  it  also  contains,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  quoting 
it,  the  answer  to  the  scoffers  and  the  ill-disposed  who  make  a 
practice  of  decrying  M.  Sardou  and  his  methods,  which,  while 
they  may  be  a  little  ancient,  are  not  so  threadbare  or  hackneyed 
as  the  enemy  would  make  out. 

They  are  too  ready  to  forget  that  if  his  work  is  somewhat  con¬ 
ventionally  stereotyped,  the  reason  is  that  long  ago  many  of  his 
detractors  of  to-day  discouraged  his  first  efforts  towards  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  all  that  they  can  justly  charge  him  with  is 
want  of  determination  and  persistence.  More,  not  only  was  he 
deliberately  misunderstood  on  this  memorable  occasion,  but  he 
has  been  repeatedly  the  victim  of  treachery  or  misrepresentation 
at  the  hands  of  his  interpreters  and  his  audience;  for  the  latter, 
in  the  admitted  absence  from  his  list  of  attractions  of  the  supreme 
gift  of  style,  have  seldom  succeeded  in  piercing  the  often  very 
ordinary  covering  of  his  expression,  to  grasp  the  poetry  and  power 
of  his  intuition.  Poet  is  by  no  means  the  epithet  which  the  out- 
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lide  world  would  have  dreamed  of  applying  to  M.  Sardou,  and 
yet  to  thoae  who  know  his  thrilling  personality,  to  those  who  have 
heard  him  read  or  declaim  one  of  his  great  scenes  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  emotion  and  a  depth  of  meaning  which  open  to  his 
listeners  an  unsuspected  horizon,  and  which  no  actor  or  actress 
ever  equalled,  to  them  M.  Saxdou  is  a  poet,  and  they  have  no 
doubts  on  the  subject.  But — but  the  public  interpretation  does 
not  always  realise  the  wide  conception  which  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  had  been  able  to  portray.  Tragedy,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  to  comedy,  which  deals  wfth  exceptional  and  eccentric 
types,  generally  runs  on  the  most  familiar  lines  of  sentiment,  and 
interests  the  cultivated  brain  only  by  the  special  shades  of 
emotion  which  attach  to  individual  feelings.  These  particular 
shades  require  to  be  translated  externally  into  language.  In  the 
absence  of  corresponding  shades  of  expression,  we  drop  into  popu¬ 
lar  melodrama,  which  is  only  in  two  respects  essentially  different 
from  tragedy.  Melodrama  has  none  of  this  sentimental  and 
literary  light  and  shade,  and  presents  as  a  rule  a  conflict  between 
sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and  a  material  obstacle  on  the  other. 
In  tragedy  the  struggle  is  generally  between  two  contrary  senti¬ 
ments,  a  struggle  of  abstractions.  I  have  already  noted  that 
weakness  of  expression  is  one  of  M.  Sardou’s  faults.  I  will  add 
that  the  excessive  mannerism  which  he  has  acquired  and  de¬ 
veloped,  unfortunately  tends  to  identify  his  work  with  melo¬ 
drama  in  the  second  characteristic  of  that  form  of  drama.  That 
characteristic  also  supplies  the  formidable  equipment  of  the  so- 
called  historical  drama.  The  fate  of  the  theatrical  products  of 
the  French  romantic  school,  including  those  of  Dumas  ftre, 
furnish  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this.  These  works, 
originally  represented  on  the  most  literary  of  stages,  nowadays 
hardly  inspire  romantic  sentiment  except  in  suburban  house¬ 
keepers.  The  dramas  of  M.  Sardou  are  on  every  side  connected 
with  the  same  school;  they  reveal,  it  is  true,  the  influence  of 
Shakespeare,  with  a  fuller  appreciation  and  comprehension  of 
his  power,  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  Shakespeare  seen  through  the 
microscopic  glasses  of  Eugene  Scribe.  Many  details  have  never¬ 
theless  been  added  and  brought  to  perfection.  The  general  formula 
for  the  drama  is  a  double  one.  Given  a  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
the  indispensable  requisite,  the  dramatist  will  either  proceed  to 
discover  his  principal  characters  in  past  annals,  and  then  only 
form  the  intrigue,  real  or  imagined,  which  is  to  supply  the  drama’s 
human  interest,  or  he  will  flrst  create  an  abstract  situation,  and 
then  select  the  scene  in  history  most  favourable  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Most  playwrights,  M.  Sardou  among  them,  have  followed 
both  methods,  which,  apart  from  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  each,  present  a  common  feature  in  the  difficulty  of 
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keeping  the  balance  between  the  two  interests,  the  historical  and 
the  human,  while  resting  them  one  upon  the  other.  In  brief,  the 
spirit  of  the  play  must  harmonise  with  the  colouring,  the  historical 
details  must  not  form  an  exterior  atmosphere  added  by  way  of 
afterthought,  but  must  issue  naturally  from  the  psychology  of  the 
characters.  It  is  precisely  this  spiritual  resurrection  which  is  the 
explanation  of  the  new  school  of  historical  drama,  heralded  by  the 
“  Monna  Vanna’^  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck;  but  the  symptoms  were 
unnoticed,  unfortunately  for  itself,  by  the  romantic  school,  whose 
grasp  of  “local  colour”  was  merely  part  of  a  system,  and  not 
dictated  by  love  of  truth  in  art.  Hence  came  that  stock  of  “  bric- 
a-brac,”  which  as  little  deserved  the  name  of  historical  as  the  rank 
sentimentality  which  it  purveyed  that  of  human. 

M.  Sardou  arose  at  the  period  when  romanticism  in  its  death 
agony  was  still  resisting  the  attacks,  no  less  agonising,  of  the 
adherents  of  “  good  sense,”  and  when,  in  literature  in  general,  the 
era  of  documentary  authenticity  had  just  dawned.  His  object 
was  to  make  a  compromise,  and  reconcile  the  three  warring 
elements.  He  did  not  suppress  the  decorative  “  bric-a-brac,”  but 
in  order  to  remove  it  beyond  the  reach  of  documentary  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  to  some  extent  because  he  was  drawn  by  nature  towards 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  erudition,  he  was  scrupulous  to  attach 
unheard-of  importance  to  the  authenticity  of  each  material  de¬ 
tail.  I  say  “  unheard  of,”  and,  in  fact,  this  anxiety  became  so 
absorbing  that  gradually  it  came  to  be  the  dominant  thought  of 
his  work,  and  hid  from  him  the  idea  informing  the  historical  facts, 
and  little  by  little  even  crushed  out  of  sight  the  human  synthesis 
which  alone  can  avail  to  prolong  the  sustained  interest  of  the 
audience.  A  comparison  of  “  Patrie,”  1867,  and  “  Dante,”  1903, 
will  be  sufficiently  conclusive.  In  the  latter  play,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  attention  is  monopolised  by  the  mass  of  details,  each  in 
itself  doubtless  highly  interesting,  but  together,  especially  when 
they  take  the  form  of  an  underplot,  harmful  to  the  central  action, 
to  which  they  are  united  by  the  most  unexpected  and  slenderest 
of  ties.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  though  it  may  occasion  surprise, 
that  the  most  recent  productions  of  M.  Sardou  give  evidence  of 
exceptional  weakness  of  construction.  Each  scene,  each  plot, 
taken  separately,  is  cleverly  managed,  but  the  whole  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  proportion.  The  main  body  of  the  building  is  dwarfed 
by  the  various  annexes. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  bold  stroke  to  put  on  the  stage  one  of 
the  most  revered  of  the  sacred  legion  of  world-poets.  But, 
with  all  deference  to  patriotic  feelings,  no  apology  would  have 
been  required  for  the  audacity  of  a  foreigner,  who,  himself,  had 
claims  to  recognition  beyond  his  own  country,  and  credit  might 
have  been  deserved  for  the  appreciation  implied  in  the  choice  of 
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the  subject,  had  only  the  genius  of  the  scenic  characterisation  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  original  character,  even  with  some  small 
differences  on  certain  pointa  generally  admitted.  Unfortunately 
we  have  to  confess  that  M.  Sardou’s  conception  is  far  removed 
from  this  ideal.  It  is  not  that  he  does  not  present  to  us 
a  Dante  with  many  good  qualities.  His  Dante  has  none 
but  good  qualities  in  the  capacity  of  father,  lover,  patriot, 
humanitarian  philosopher,  but  the  traits  could  be  as  easily  dis¬ 
covered  in  any  hero  of  the  stage,  no  matter  who.  What  is  want¬ 
ing  and  what  we  have  the  right  to  demand  from  a  man  who 
ventures  to  throw  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  stage  over 
a  figure  sanctified,  so  to  speak,  by  tradition,  is  the  special  note  of 
characterisation  which  shall  exact  reverence  and  instant  recogni¬ 
tion  from  all  critics.  In  a  word,  we  should  have  found  not  a 
Dante,  certainly  not  an  indefinite  Dante,  but  the  Dante,  the  soul 
of  the  man,  and  that  is  what  we  fail  to  find.  Another  u’eakness, 
and  this  a  more  common  one,  lies  in  the  fact  that  theie  is  no 
feature  of  character  as  presented  to  us  which  dominates  the  rest, 
there  is  no  psychological  synthesis.  The  paternal  instinct,  it  is 
true,  seems  to  preoccupy  our  “  hero  ”  (why  degrade  a  divine  spirit 
to  the  level  of  such  a  popular  term?)  more  than  anything  else; 
but  we  may  remember  that  if  it  gives  occasion  for  some  intense 
and  charming  dramatic  moments,  it  is  at  all  times  one  of  the 
surest  and  easiest  chords  by  which  to  rouse  popular  emotion; 
indeed,  a  father’s  or  a  mother’s  love  is  perhaps  the  only  sentiment 
which,  even  carried  to  excess,  never  excites  the  audience  to 
laughter.  Besides,  and  I  am  sure  that  here  all  devoted  students 
of  Dante  will  agree  with  me,  this  is  quite  the  last  aspect  in  which 
we  think  of  picturing  the  poet  to  ourselves.  The  two  aspects 
of  militant  political  partisan  and  of  poet,  which,  to  my  mind, 
should  have  been  present  first  to  the  dramatist’s  mind,  are  hardly 
outlined,  and  apparently  very  far  from  true  to  nature.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  M.  Sardou  conceived  on  a  very  elaborate  scale  the 
almost  Tolstoian  role  of  social  and  religious  reformer  with  which 
he  invests  the  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy  in  the  first  and  last 
acts.  The  supernatural  or  infernal  assistance — so  much  abused 
latterly — which  he  receives  at  every  turn,  confirms  my  point  of 
view.  But  only  the  author’s  own  communicative  inspiration  of 
gesture  and  diction  could  prevent  this  “  seer  ”  of  visions  from 
leaving  me  sceptical.  In  the  presentation  of  the  hero’s  poetic 
temperament,  he  is  stamped  man  of  action,  even  in  love,  and  so 
no  doubt  he  was;  but,  it  is  permissible  to  believe,  with  certain 
refinements  and  delicacies  of  feeling  on  which  the  dramatist 
touches  very  occasionally  How  much  finer  the  effect,  if,  instead 
of  making  the  action  or  rather  the  multiple  actions  of  the  play 
revolve  about  the  somewhat  trivial  pivot  of  a  lover  who,  in  face 
of  a  thousand  material  obstacles  and  perils,  essays  to  save  his 
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natural  daughter  when  threatened  by  the  deceived  husband,  M. 
Sardou  had  described  the  nicely  calculated  conflict  between  two 
loving  hearts  tortured  by  the  remorse  which  is  so  charmingly 
indicated  from  the  first  interview  between  Dante  and  Pia  dei 
Tolomei,  who  has  given  him  Gemma,  the  daughter  in  question. 

Dante.  Thou — thou  1 

Pia.  Oh,  Dante — my  beloved  1 

Dante.  Breath  of  my  soul  I  At  last — at  last  1 

Pia.  8h !  [she  turns  to  make  sure  no  one  it  watching"] 

Dante.  Oh,  let  them  gaze  ! 

Pia.  Thou  still  dost  love  meP 

Dante.  And  thou? — Thou  art  so  fair! — ^let  mine  eyes  cleave  to  thee:  so 
weary  were  they  grown  with  longing,  that  it  was  only  when  I  closed  them 
fast  I  could  call  up  thine  image. 

Pia.  My  beloved !  Wast  thou  long  in  the  church  before  I  saw  thee? 

Dante.  But  entered. 

Pia.  And  there  I  kneeled  praying  for  thee.  All  suddenly  so  wild  a  joy 
swept  through  me  I  Indeed  a  marvel  1  I  could  feel  thine  eyes  resting 
upon  me,  commanding  mine  towards  thee.  ...  I  raised  my  head — and 
these — ^thou  ! !  .  .  .  thou  !  1 1 

Dante.  I  knew  thou  wouldst  he  there.  I  had  said  within  myself,  “m 
beckon  to  her ;  she  will  follow  me.  The  snow  still  falls ;  the  square  will  be 
deserted.”  Yet  in  that  instant  that  mine  eyes  beheld  thee,  so  was  I 
troubled,  and  so  sore  I  trembled,  ’twas  with  me  as  with  one  set  on  a  height, 
to  whom  the  walls  far-stretching  at  his  feet  cry  out,  “  Destroy  thy  life  I  cast 
thyself  down  1  ” 

Pia.  And  I  could  hardly  rise;  why,  even  now  ....  the  mighty  joy. 

Dante.  Art  thou  not  chilled? 

Pia.  I  love  thee  to  1  I  ask  myself  even  now  as  in  the  song — “What  shall 
befall  me  in  the  days  of  spring,  since  in  this  nipping  frost - 

Dante.  “  Love  so  consumes  me  1  ” 

•  ••••• 

Dante.  But  I  have  not  told  thee,  Pia;  I  have  seen  our  daughter. 

Pia.  Our  little  Gemma — ^thou  hast  seen  her  I 
Dante.  Seen  her,  and  talked  with  her. 

Pia.  The  darling  mite  ! — Is  she  shot  up  tall  P 
Dante.  And  so  like  thee. 

Pia.  She  is  just  seven.  You  spoke  with  her?  Oh,  tell  ms — tell  me— 
tell  me ! 

Dante.  Tell  thee — ^tell  thee?  Pia,  the  sweetness  of  that  bliss  no  tongue 
can  tell  when  stooping  to  her  little  upturned  face,  I  pressed  her  to  my  lips. 
Our  little  child ! 

Pia.  [in  a  very  low  voice]  You  saw  her  at  Siena? 

Dante.  At  thy  brother’s.  How  true,  how  great  his  soul  1  I  would  have 
thanked  him  for  his  noble  act  in  shielding  thee  and  in  adopting  Gemma. 
He  bade  me  thank  him  not,  but  envy  him.  And  hadst  thou  seen  him  smile 
at  her  caress,  and  heard  her  call  him  father  [Pia  lowers  her  head  sorrowing] 
and  then  so  gravely  turn  to  me  and  say — “  You  knew  my  dear  dead  mother  ” 
— then  hadst  thou  envied  him,  and  envying  wept. 

Pia.  And  wept ! — And  never — never  shall  we  live  for  her ! — Ah,  we  are 
punished. 

Dante.  Nay,  not  that  word  1  Nay,  that  word  I  forbid  I  What  fitness 
has  that  word  upon  thy  lips?  Against  thy  will,  against  thy  brother’s  will, 
cast  to  this  fierce,  this  sullen-browed  intriguer— what  does  he  love  in  thee? 
—thy  wealth,  thy  rank':  ay,  and  the  very  day  after  thy  nuptials,  betrayed 
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thee  with  thy  waiting-woman.  My  gentle  Pia,  if  chastisement  there  be, 
let  it  not  strike  at  us.  We  expiate  whatever  guilt  was  ours  in  still  enduring 
what  our  souls  most  loath — falsehood,  and  such  waste  tract  of  years  asunder. 

Pia.  No,  no ; — ^your  love — I  never  could  repent  of  that  1  That  is  my 
endless  pride!  {lowering  her  voicejlt  was  of  her  I  thought— -of  Beatrice, 
she  who  did  first  inspire  your  soaring  heart;  my  dear  girl-friend,  so  early 
laid  to  sleep;  she  who  so  loved  us  both,  whom  we  so  loved;  yet  to  whose 
memory  so  soon  proved  faithless. 

Dante.  And  yet  think  how  that  faithlessness  drew  on  us  I  Our  childish 
dreams  lay  with  her  in  her  grave ;  the  self-same  spear-stake  had  pierced  both 
our  hearts;  over  the  grave  we  stretched  our  hands;  they  met : — and  love 
surprised  our  cheeks  moist  with  pure  tears.  ‘ 

Pia.  Ay,  but  the  dead, — she  sees ;  she  has  not  pardoned. 

Dante.  Thinkest  thou  that?  Beatrice  dwells  too  near  to  God  not  to 
be  merciful. 

Pia.  True  lover,  gentle  lord ! 

Dante.  “What  shall  befall  me  in  the  days  of  spring,  since  in  this  time  of 
frost  love  so  consumes  me?  ”...  . 

What  could  we  not  have  looked  for  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  after  a  scene  so  instinct  with  delicate  poetry,  so  penetrated 
with  subtle  spirituality?  But  this  note  is  one  that  will  not  be 
found  again,  not,  at  least,  in  sustained  power,  or  for  a  long 
breath.  In  the  second  act,  across  the  otherwise  too  melodramatic 
agony  of  Pia,  who  dies,  killed  by  the  air  of  the  marshes  to  which 
her  tyrant  husband  has  recourse  for  vengeance,  may  be  caught 
an  echo  in  the  cry,  admirably  conceived,  from  the  heart  of  the 
mother  and  lover :  “  Nothing  now  binds  me  to  that  wicked  Nello 
except  this  ring  he  forced  upon  my  finger.  My  husband  before 
God — ’tis  he — ’tis  Dante.  My  daughter  is  his  daughter!  And 
would,  as  I  cry  it  out  to  you,  I  could  cry  it  so  loud  that  the  whole 
world  might  hear  I  ”  At  the  end,  too,  wronged  friendship  shall 
inspire  Pia  with  this  touching  prayer :  “  Thou,  Beatrice,  who 
lookest  down  on  me,  .  .  .  make  answer.  .  .  .  Never  more  in  this 
world  may  I  look  upon  my  child,  .  .  .  but  forbid  me  not  to  see  her 
in  the  world  .  .  .  that  is  ...  to  come !  ” 

But  such  spirituality  on  the  stage,  unless,  as  in  the  passages 
quoted,  confined  to  the  purely  sentimental  sphere,  becomes  a  trifle 
wearisome  to  the  sceptical  patience  of  the  twentieth  century 
playgoer. 

Now  M.  Sardou,  with  many  other  dramatic  authors  of  his 
generation,  has  always  had  a  tendency  towards,  and  even  taken 
an  active  part  in,  the  spiritualistic  craze,  although,  in  a  man  of 
his  talent,  there  could  be  little  suspicion  of  mere  dilettantism. 
Still  he  was  not  afraid  on  one  occasion  to  make  the  raising  of  the 
spirits  the  motive  of  a  play,  which  very  naturally  fell  flat,  and 
a  number  of  his  later  works  give  evidence  of  similar  preposses¬ 
sions.  The  “Ghosts’  Scene”  in  “Robespierre”  will  be  within 
the  recollection,  and  I  must  admit  that  had  not  that  scene  been 
saved  by  the  acting  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  I  believe  it  would  have 
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appeared  very  ridiculous  to  everyone,  as,  indeed,  it  did  all  the 
same  to  many,  myself  among  the  number.  My  derision  ceased 
on  the  day  when  M.  Sardou  explained  to  me  himself  the  original 
conception  of  that  episode — that  it  was  only  an  hallucination  of 
Kobespierre’s  brain,  and  that  he  would  have  preferred  that  the 
vision  of  the  ghosts  should  have  taken  a  more  vague  and  less 
direct  shape,  instead  of  the  solidly  realistic  torture  which  we  in 
London  witnessed.  It  is  this  which  makes  me  believe  that  M. 
Sardou’s  attitude  towards  spiritualism  is  really  rather  platonic, 
a  view  which  seems  to  borrow  confirmation  from  the  apology 
he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters  in  the  last  act,  for  the  marvel  of  his  hero’s  de¬ 
scent  into  hell,  an  incident  which  would  somewhat  tax  the 
credulity  even  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  little  journey  into  the 
“  inner  circle  ”  is  fairly  exactly  described  as  a  “  dream,”  although 
the  speaker  is  careful  to  add  “  some  dreams  are  prophetic.”  But 
in  spite  of  the  justification,  on  all  this  third  act,  which  suggests 
a  transformation  scene  quite  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
Drury  Lane  pantomimes,  the  monologue  on  suicide,  in  the  manner 
of  Hamlet,  delivered  by  Dante  over  the  flowery  tomb  of  Beatrice, 
the  apparition  of  that  same  girlish  moralist  and  of  the  courier 
Virgil,  the  journey  through  the  various  districts  of  the  lower 
world,  Charon’s  boat,  and  the  smoking  ditches,  which  seem  to 
be  specially  reserved  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics,  the  ring  of  ice 
— on  all  this  there  is,  I  think,  more  reason  to  congratulate  the 
scene-painter  than  the  literary  artist.  One  touch,  however,  of 
repose  in  this  generally  parti-coloured  and  flaming  picture — 
the  words,  exquisitely  rendered  in  verse  by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 
— of  Francesca,  whom  we  see  for  a  moment  with  her  Paolo  on 
the  Bridge  of  Eocks :  “  What  lips  shall  tell  how  flowed  our  course 
of  dream  and  of  desire;  how,  seeking  each  the  other’s  eyes,  their 
hue  forsook  our  cheeks ;  how  he,  to  whom  I  am  for  all  time  knit, 
did  set  his  kiss  upon  my  smiling  lips,  and  how  the  book  that 
lay  between  us  fell, — we  read  therein  no  more.”  This 

gentle  melancholy,  accentuated  perhaps  by  a  poignant  tug 
at  the  heart-strings,  had  already  swept  over  us  in  the  first 
act,  in  what  is  no  doubt  the  most  human  and  truly  dramatic 
scene  in  the  play,  though  the  situation  is  by  no  means  new,  when 
Dante,  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  without  revealing  his  identity, 
speaks  to  his  daughter  Gemma,  now  betrothed  to  Francesca’s 
brother,  the  noble  Bernardino. 

Gemha.  Do  you  know  Bernardino? 

Dante,  [agitated]  IP  Bernardino?  Yes — at  Pisa  once — I  proved  his 
valour. 

Qbmha.  ’Twas  there  that  he  defended  the  great  Dante. 

Dante.  Dante  is  not,  then,  quite  a  stranger  to  you? 
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Gemma.  In  good  truth,  no!  My  father  Ettore  taught  me  to  venerate 
him. 

Dante.  The  noble  Ettore  was  in  truth  my  friend  ....  Dante’s,  I  mean ; 
and  mine.  I  saw  you  at  his  house  in  days  long  passed. 

Gemma.  At  my  father’s? 

Dante.  At  Siena.  You  were  hardly  seven  !  You  were  fair  as  spring,  and 
greatly  like  your  mother. 

Gemma.  You  knew  my  mother? 

Dante.  Ay. 

Gemma.  I  never  did.  She  died  when  I  was  born.  Was  she  as  like  my 
aunt  as  people  say? 

Cabella.  My  Lady  Pia ! 

Dante.  Your  aunt?  Oh,  yes  indeed,  a  wondrous  likeness. 

Gemma.  Some  way  I  feel  she  must  be.  Often  I  look  at  her  with  all  my 
soul,  until  it  seems  to  me  she  is  my  mother. 

Dante.  She  is — in  depth  of  love. 

Gemma.  So  when  we  are  quite  alone,  I  often  call  her  mother. 

Dante.  It  was  from  her  I  came  to  visit  you,  those  many  years  ago. 
Gemma.  How  hard  I  try  I  do  not  well  recall  you.  Were  you  a  monk  then  ? 
Dante.  No. 

Gemma.  Ah,  see  you  now  ! 

Dante.  I  brought  a  gift — a  doll. 

Gemma.  All  dressed  in  taffeta.  .  .  .  Ay,  I  recall  the  doll ! 

Dante.  You  hugged  it  and  sped  with  it  to  your  nurse. 

Gemma.  Sandra,  my  nurse. 

Dante.  And  saying  me  farewell,  lifting  yourself  high  on  your  little  toes, 
putting  your  slender  arms  about  my  neck,  you  turned  to  me  your  lovely 
rosy  cheek. 

Gemma  [confused]  Then  I  was  such  a  child. 

Dante.  And  then  I  did  not  wear  this  sacred  habit.  Yet  I  will  not  repine. 
This  only;  only  suffer  me,  I  beg,  to  take  your  two  dear  hands  in  mine-^I 
beg! 

Gemma,  [extending  her  hands]  Right  willingly — with  all  my  heart. 

Dante,  [struggling  with  his  emotion,  always  on  the  point  of  discovering  him¬ 
self]  Thou  dear,  dear  child  ! — I  have  the  right  thus  to  address  thee.  Casella 
knows  how  well  ....  My  years,  my  deep  affection  for  Ettore  ....  for 
thy  mother  ....  whom  thou  recallest — oh !  so  vividly !  .  .  .  .  Those  eyes 
so  soft — that  voice — ’fore  all  that  voice  ! — Such  rising  recollections  of  my 
youth,  its  happy  days — then  all  the  after  sorrows  ! — Forgive  these  tears — 
almost  the  first  that  ten  long  years  of  suffering  have  forced  into  mine  eyes. 
Gemma,  [affectionately]  You  are  unhappy? 

Dante.  Oh,  no ! — My  God,  no ! — Not  in  this  moment.  I  am  very  happy 
— very — very  happy.  .  .  . 

We  can  foresee  the  emotion  which  will  thrill  the  building  at 
these  words,  spoken  by  our  first  tragedian,  and  the  feelings 
equally  strong,  if  quite  different  in  character,  which  will  be 
aroused  by  the  patriotic  outburst  that  follows :  — 

Dante.  Ay,  but  I  stand  in  Florence  once  again;  I  see  my  dear,  loved 
Florence  once  again  ! — Ah,  that  moment  when,  after  all  these  years  my  feet 
were  set  once  more  on  Tuscan  earth;  once  more  our  Tuscan  speech  fell  on 
mine  ear ;  then  joy  and  anguisTi  swept  across  my  heart,  the  dimming  mist  of 
love  rose  to  mine  eyes ;  through  it  I  saw,  Florence,  how  thou  wast  changed  I 
— old,  loved  marks  gone,  and  new,  unknown  ones  risen ;  how  age  that  fell  on 
me  renewed  thy  youth — Florence,  thou  didst  first  nurture,  then  disclaim, 
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though  thou  mayst  know  me  ...  .  not^  thj  son  knows  thee,  salutes  thee, 
stretches  out  to  thee  his  arms — cruel,  dear,  pitiless,  loved,  native  Florence  I 
— Through  all  mine  exile,  and  through  all  thj  hate,  never  did  word  that 
breathed  not  love  of  thee,  escape  the  lips  of  thy  grown-old,  grown-weary, 
still  unpardoned  son. 

This  is  roughly  the  sum  total  of  the  psychological  element  of 
the  five  acts  of  the  drama.  The  psychological  element  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  buried  in  a  chaos  of  material  details  and  adventures. 
Their  historical  and  more  seldom  literary  interest  is  possibly 
sufficient  for  those  who  are  as  yet  not  sated  with  the  modern  re¬ 
vival  of  glorified  melodrama,  all  sound  and  fury,  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  side  represented  only  by  the  eccentricities  of  clerics  who 
are  invariably  debauched,  and  artists  as  invariably  good-natured. 
The  superstitious  tendency,  however,  of  mediaeval  belief  has  been 
fairly  well  exhibited.  In  the  prologue,  of  which  quite  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  is  the  horror,  rather  strongly  emphasised,  of  the 
Tower  of  Hunger,  from  which  Helen  of  Swabia  tries  to  rescue 
her  seven-year-old  child,  but  is  prevented  by  the  despotic  Arch¬ 
bishop  Roger  of  Pisa,  the  solemn  excommunication  of  Dante,  who 
has  upset  the  Cross  in  his  defiance  of  the  Archbishop,  with  the 
famous  incident  of  the  extinguishing  of  the  tapers,  and  Dante’s 
curse  on  the  town,  provide  a  sensational  curtain,  which  is  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  some  analogy  with  an  episode  in  the 
adapter’s  “  Godefroy  and  Yolande.” 

ISANTI.  Thou  hast  hurled  thine  excommunication,  priest  I  ’Tis  well ! — 
Now  do  I  lay  my  curse  upon  thy  city,  twin  with  thee  in  atrocity.  Pisa,  I 
see  thee  in  the  days  to  come,  crumbling  beneath  the  outstretched  hand  of 
God;  Amo  shall  rise  to  wash  away  thy  walls;  the  mighty  seas  shall  draw 
back  from  thy  coasts,  leaving  a  waste  of  fever-breeding  sand,  wherefrom 
pale  pestilence  shall  rise  to  slay  what  has  escaped  thy  conquering  foemen's 
swords  :  until  this  now  fair  city  is  become  a  noisome  horror  to  all  things 
that  live.  [Threatening  murmurs  from  the  crowd.  Dante  leans  over  Helen, 
seeks  to  raise  her;  then  cries  out,  terrible  in  his  pity  and  his  wrath.}  An 
image  of  such  wreck  and  misery  shalt  thou  become  as  this — thy  latest  victim 
— this  dead  mother  I 

The  second  scene  of  the  first  act  contains  several  scenic  gems. 
The  words  of  Malatesta,  after  he  has  killed  Paolo  and  Francesca 
and  sent  for  a  priest :  Let  him  absolve  her  first,  then  do  the 
same  for  me,”  are  characteristic  of  the  period.  I  like,  too,  the 
irony  of  the  situation  when  Dante,  thinking  that  instead  of 
Francesca,  he  has  found  the  body  of  his  own  daughter,  lets  slip 
the  secret  of  her  birth  in  the  hearing  of  the  triumphant  Nello. 
But  perhaps  the  height  of  stage  effect  is  reached  in  the  rescue 
of  Gomma  by  Dante  and  Bernardino  from  the  Convent  of  Saint 
Clare,  where  Nello  had  imprisoned  her.  The  skilful  technique 
recalls  the  scene  of  the  Oratory  in  “  Theodora.”  Dante  has  con¬ 
cealed  himself  with  Gemma  in  the  altar,  to  escape  the  pursuit 
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of  Nello’s  mercenaries.  In  their  search  they  thrust  their  swords 
several  times  into  the  altar,  hut  no  sound  comes.  When  they 
are  gone,  Dante  reappears,  like  an  ensanguined  Christ,  staunch- 
ing  in  turn  his  bleeding  neck,  arms,  and  throat !  “  She  is  saved, 
all  else  is  nothing !  ”  It  is,  perhaps,  the  scenes  of  the  interior  of 
the  convent  which  furnish  the  most  picturesque  examples  of  local 
colour  in  the  drama,  though  here,  as  throughout  the  play,  the 
author’s  anti-clericalism  is  too  systematically  obvious.  This  pre¬ 
judice  reaches  a  climax  in  the  enigmatic  last  act,  an  act 
attached  to  the  rest  of  the  drama  by  the  merest  thread — the 
necessity  for  Dante  to  arrive  betimes  at  Avignon,  in  order  to 
snatch  from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal-Legate  Colonna,  his 
daughter  Gemma,  now  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  object  was  not  an  accessory  in 
the  thought  of  those  responsible,  and  that  their  chief  aim  was  to 
make  Dante  pose  as  the  prophetic  reformer  of  Christianity.  The 
idea,  in  spite  of  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  was  vast  enough 
to  have  been  made  the  leading  Ttwtif  of  the  work.  The  whole 
of  the  action  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  its  development. 
As  it  is,  it  is  introduced  merely  ns  an  afterthought,  a  matter  of 
partial  interest,  whose  very  effect  is  jeopardised  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  some  Cardinal  or  other  for  the  person  of  Pope 
Clement  V.  Here,  too,  the  employment  of  the  supernatural 
reaches  dangerous  limits.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  act,  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  prophetic  dream  of  the  dying  prelate,  are  so 
earthly  in  character  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  Dante,  hot  from 
hell,  with  the  message  that  he  is  expected  there  in  fifteen  minutes, 
startles  us  from  our  preoccupation. 

Cardinal,  \looking  at  the  dial]  Fifteen  minutes.  .  .  .  ’Tis  too  horrible  I 
....  It  shall  not  be.  Stay  those  hands  1  [pointing  to  clock]  Stay 
those  hands  I  [Dante  opens  the  case  of  the  clock.  The  pendulum  is  seen. 
It  is  Time  wielding  his  scythe.  Until  the  end  of  the  Act,  the  tic-tac  of  the 
pendulum  is  heard.  The  Cardinal  recoils,  terror-stricken.]  Ah,  it  shall  not 
be  !  [Re  darts  forward.] 

Dante,  [stopping  him  and  grasping  his  wrist]  Can  you  hold  back  the 
sotting  sun,  or  the  oncoming  of  eternity? 

Cardinal.  Eternity  1  [Priests  heard  from  the  Square  singing  the  “Dies 
Iroe”]  What’s  that?  Do  they  already  chant  my  funeral? 

[He  sinks  on  his  knees,  Dante  not  letting  go  of  his  arm.] 

Dante,  [with  trembling  voice]  It  is  the  procession  going  before  thy 
victims — [Giotto  and  Casella  have  drawn  near]  the  guiltless  thou  hast 
sentenced  to  the  fire. 

Cardinal.  I  will  not  die — I  will  not  die  !  [he  draws  himself  «p.] 

Dante.  You  will  die  when  the  hour  strikes. 

Cardinal.  Ah,  misery  I  Were  it  only  Death — hut  to  dwell  for  ever  in 
fire. 

Dante.  Spare  those  thou  hast  condemned. 

Cardinal.  And  if  I  do? 

Dante.  God  will  spare  thee  the  pangs  thou  hast  spared  them. 
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CAaDiNAL.  I  do  :  I  will  I  [He  ha»  dragged  himself  to  the  Terrace,  shrinking 
from  the  clock  as  he  passes  it;  and  he  cries  to  those  outside.']  Stay  I  go  no 
further  !  Hear  me  !  I  order  you  !  [The  singing  breaks  off.  All  silence 
except  the  tic-tac  of  the  pcruiulum.]  Free  all  the  prisoners  1 — haste !  I 
pardon  all !  [A  prolonged  murmur.] 

Dante,  [fo  himself]  Praise  to  thee,  Pia  I  My  prayer  is  heard  I  [Giotto 
and  monks  come  to  him.] 

Caboinal.  \coming  from  xcindow,  tottering]  And  all — give  me  your  prayers ! 
[At  the  Cardinal’s  cries  the  doors  of  the  Great  Hall  and  the  other  door  have 
opened,  and  there  has  rushed  in  a  throng  of  alarmed  and  stupefied  Courtiers, 
Guards,  Courtesans,  Jesters,  Prelates,  etc.  The  Cardinal,  xoith  a  livid 
face,  gets  hack  to  his  seat,  leaning  against  the  pillars,  breathing  hard.]  Not 
yet  the  hour !  God  yet  may  pardon  me — there  is  yet  time !  Pray — pray 
for  me — pray  ye  all  that  He  may  pardon  ....  That  pendulum  peals  in 
mine  ears  like  thunder ! 

[Bernardino  comes  in  rapidly  with  Gemma,  Casella  following.] 

Gemma,  [fo  Dante,  almost  too  moved  to  speak]  Oh — how  I  love  thee  ! 

Cardinal . my  trespass  as  I  forgive  them  that  have  trespassed 

against  me.  [To  the  group  of  Dante  and  Bernardino]  You  heard  my 
words?  Grod  will  remember  them. 

Dante.  God,  have  mercy  on  him !  [Bernardino  and  Gemma  on  their 
knees  by  Dante.] 

Cardinal,  [groaning,  becoming  delirious]  Why  do  I  burn,  then? — all  my 
breath  is  fire  ! — Ah,  see — [pointing  to  the  frescoes]  amidst  those  flames — that 
writhing  man — I  know  him — it  is  I !  [The  clock  makes  the  grating  sound 
preparatory  to  striking;  it  begins  to  strike.  The  Cardinal  utters  an  awful 
shriek.]  Ah  !  ’tis  over  I  help  me !  save  me  !  [Courtiers  approach — also  a 
woman.]  No !  ’tis  through  ye  I  die — accurst — [the  hist  stroke  is  sounding] 
for  ever ! — [He  falls.] 

Dante,  [on  the  terrace]  Pray  for  the  Cardinal  Colonna;  he  is  dying. 
[All  kneel,  and  murmur  prayers;  from  outside  the  Priests  resume  the  “  Diet 
Jrce.”] 

“  Preces  mess  non  sunt  dignse, 

Sed  tu  bonus  fao  benigne, 

Ne  perenni  cremer  igne.  .  .  . 

Curtain. 

What  will  be  the  after-feeling  at  the  performance?  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  a  forecast.  It  will  depend  in  part  on  how 
far  the  public  grasp,  beyond  the  almost  commonplace  weakness 
of  the  execution  and  expression,  the  almost  Shakespearean 
grandeur  of  the  idea,  and  especially  of  the  thoughts  conveyed  by 
the  Pendulum  representing  Time  wielding  his  scythe.  It  will 
depend,  further,  on  the  interpretation,  but  this  is  an  influence 
of  whose  efficiency  I  have  less  reason  to  doubt. 

Maurice  A.  Gbrothwohl. 
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In  public,  as  in  private  life,  there  are  two  opposite  ways  of  fram¬ 
ing  a  Budget.  One  is  to  decide  first,  how  much  you  would  like 
to  spend,  or  how  much  you  think  you  ought  to  spend,  and  then 
to  cast  about  for  the  wherewithal.  The  other  is  to  ascertain,  first, 
how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend,  and  shape  your  outlay  accord- 
ingly.  Needless  to  say,  the  British  National  Budget  is  framed 
on  the  former  principle.  The  spending  departments  say  in 
advance  what  they  want  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Committee  of  Supply  gives  a  provisional  assent,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  find  the  money.  When 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  unfold  his  Budget,  his  financial  pro¬ 
gramme  has,  in  its  fundamental  features,  been  determined  for 
him.  The  main  branches  of  expenditure  are  already  known  and 
virtually  accepted.  The  only  question  left  for  him  to  settle  is 
how  the  ways  and  means  may  be  most  easily  extracted  from  the 
taxpayers. 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  Budget  is  still  the  most  important 
financial  event  of  the  Parliamentary  year.  It  not  only  gives  us 
the  only  exhibit  of  national  revenue  and  expenditure  which  most 
of  us  trouble  to  study,  but  it  is  the  one  special  account  which  the 
Government  has  to  furnish  of  its  financial  stewardship.  It  is  also 
the  chief,  and  often  the  sole,  occasion  for  reconsidering  our  fiscal 
policy  as  a  whole.  British  taxes  are  changed  but  once  a  year. 
The  British  tariff,  when  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  Budget  night, 
is,  as  a  rule,  safe  for  another  twelve  months.  Ministers,  when 
they  have  undergone  the  same  ordeal,  breathe  more  freely  for 
the  rest  of  the  session.  Budget  night,  though  less  important  as 
regards  its  own  proper  business  than  is  generally  assumed,  is 
most  important  as  to  other  matters  not,  strictly  speaking,  within 
its  province.  If  it  has  little  influence  on  the  public  expenditure, 
it  is  the  controller  of  our  fiscal  policy,  which  in  its  turn  controls 
our  commercial  policy.  - 

Like  many  other  of  our  political  institutions,  the  Budget  gets  a 
good  deal  of  credit  it  does  not  deserve,  and  in  other  directions 
it  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  it  receives.  A  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  real  functions  is  highly  desirable.  All  the  more  so  at  a 
juncture  like  the  present,  when  it  is  being  subjected  to  the 
greatest  strain  it  has  experienced  for  a  century,  and  when  conse¬ 
quent  changes  in  its  character  and  operation  are  inevitable.  A 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Budget  must,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  be  very  different  from  one  of  fifty,  or  even  eighty,  millions. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  deal  larger,  but  it  raises  new  and  grave 
questions,  both  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity.  It  confronts  with  new  problems  both  the  theoretical 
economist  and  the  practicid  financier. 

So  long  as  the  national  expenditure  remained  under  a  hundred 
millions  a  year  the  Government  had  a  comparatively  free  hand. 
It  could  compete  with  the  Navy  League  and  the  Army  reformers 
in  patriotic  prodigality,  without  much  fear  of  an  early  day  of 
reckoning.  Huge  as  the  expenditure  looked,  it  could  still  be  said 
by  the  prodigal  patriots,  “Oh,  the  country  can  well  afford  it.” 
The  country  felt  flattered  by  the  assurance,  and  only  too  readily 
agreed  with  it  But  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year  as  a 
normal  standard  of  expenditure  provokes  a  doubt  if  we  are  not 
approaching  the  limit  of  our  fiscal  endurance.  To  many,  such  a 
suggestion  may  sound  strange,  and  even  startling.  In  the  oflGicial 
world  it  may  be  pooh-poohed,  and  there  may  be  some  official 
statisticians  who  scout  it.  In  business  circles,  however,  it  is 
rapidly  gaining  converts. 

At  this  early  stage  we  simply  present  the  idea  as  the  possible 
basis  of  a  new  form  of  Budget-making  to  be  developed  hereafter. 
If  it  be  well  founded,  it  points  to  an  impending  revolution  in  our 
methods  of  adjusting  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  plan  hitherto 
adopted,  of  first  asking  the  spending  departments  how  much  they 
would  like  to  spend,  and  then  throwing  on  the  Treasury  the 
invidious  task  of  finding  it  for  them,  will  have  to  give  place, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  preliminary  inquiry  how  much  can  be  safely 
and  equitably  withdrawn  year  by  year  from  the  trading  capital 
of  the  country  for  the  non-productive  needs  of  the  Government. 
It  will  then  be  for  the  Government  to  divide  the  capital  so  with¬ 
drawn  among  the  various  public  services  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  claims  and  responsibilities.  In  other  words,  the 
Treasury  will  have  to  exchange  the  habits  of  the  spendthrift  for 
those  of  the  business  houses  which  are  Lord  Rosebery’s  envy. 

The  latter  have  their  annual  budgets  like  the  Treasury,  but  they 
are  framed  in  quite  another  way.  Revenue  is  not  adjusted  to 
expenditure,  but  expenditure  to  revenue.  The  coat  is  cut  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cloth  and  not  vice  versa.  Say  that  the  total  capital 
available  for  a  dozen  separate  departments  is  £100,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  each  department  has  a  certain  amount 
allotted  to  it.  Well-managed  and  profitable  departments  get 
increases,  while  unsatisfactory  ones  are  cut  down.  Under  such 
a  regime  the  Navy  would  be  generously  treated,  and  the  Army 
would  be  put  on  short  commons  until  it  could  show  better  results. 
A  trading  department  which  had  more  capital  put  into  it  at  every 
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fresh  proof  of  its  ineflSciency,  could  only  grow  more  and  more 
inefficient. 

To  make  our  taxable  capacity  instead  of  our  spending  capacity 
the  standard  of  the  Budget,  would  not  only  be  a  great  change  in 
itself,  it  would  involve  some  important  secondary  effects.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  essayed  to  tax  the  country  according 
to  the  tax-paying  resources  would  have  to  take  note  of  all  public 
burdens,  municipal  as  well  as  imperial.  A  National  Budget  in 
this  broader  and  larger  sense  would  have  to  combine  all  classes 
of  rates  and  taxes  in  a  general  survey.  To  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  taxes  it  would  have  to  add  ninety  odd  millions 
of  local  rates,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
abstracted  yearly  from  the  liquid  capital  of  the  nation.  In  this 
connection  the  term  “  liquid  capital  ”  is  of  special  significance. 
The  attention  of  optimist  statesmen  and  economists  needs  to  be 
particularly  drawn  to  it.  There  is  a  vital  difference  between 
liquid  capital  and  national  wealth  as  a  whole.  Whatever  portion 
of  the  latter  is  fixed  as  in  land,  buildings,  manufacturing  plant, 
etc.,  is  not  immediately  available  for  payment  of  taxes.  If  it  had 
to  be  sold  for  taxes  it  would  mean  ruin  for  the  owner,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  property. 

It  is  the  “  circulating  ”  exclusive  of  the  “  fixed  ”  capital  of  a 
nation  that  has  to  provide  the  taxes,  both  local  and  national. 
When  fixed  capital  is  encroached  on  the  national  revenue  begins, 
as  finance  Ministers  say,  “  to  lose  its  elasticity.”  Public  charges, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  measured  against  the  sum  total  of  national 
wealth,  four-fifths  of  which  may  be  unrealisable  at  a  year’s 
notice,  but  against  the  much  smaller  fund  of  liquid,  or  floating 
capital.  A  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  latter,  carefully  revised 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  the  keystone  of  our  public  finance. 
Not  a  rudiment  of  it  exists,  however,  in  any  public  department, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  Treasury. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  strain  of  excessive  taxation  on 
national  capital,  two  different  methods  may  be  adopted — a  long 
one  and  a  short  one.  The  former  would  compare  the  whole  body 
of  taxation,  local  and  imperial,  with  the  total  income  of  the 
country  from  all  sources.  The  latter  would  restrict  the  com¬ 
parison,  on  one  side,  to  trading  capital  and  income  derived  from 
it;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  taxation  specially  afi'ecting  such 
income.  In  choosing  between  these  alternative  methods,  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  larger  method  has  various  drawbacks.  It 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a  small  amount  of  positive  data 
and  a  large  infusion  of  more  or  less  fanciful  estimate.  Nor  would 
it  be  quite  fair  to  the  taxing  authorities,  as  it  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  a  mass  of  expenditure  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  It  may  have  interest  as  a  statistical  study,  but  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  would  be  limited. 
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By  taking  the  short  cut  suggested  as  an  alternative  course,  we 
escape  to  a  large  extent  both  the  above  drawbacks.  Fanciful 
estimates  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  only  the  expenditure 
under  public  control  is  dealt  with.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
National  Budget  should  he  presented  in  two  divisions,  distin¬ 
guishing  fixed  and  optional  charges.  In  the  fixed  division  there 
would  be  the  charges  on  the  National  Debt  and  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  as  well  as  those  of  the  commercial  services  of  the  State, 
the  Post  Office,  Telegraph  Department,  etc.  These  at  present 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  our  whole  expenditure.  In  the 
Budget  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  absorb  49  millions 
out  of  145  millions.  The  optional  charges  within  the  control  of 
Parliament  are  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Revenue  col¬ 
lection,  amounting  now  to  98|  millions,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  Budget  a  similar  division  should  be 
made  to  distinguish  taxes  on  personal  consumption  from  what 
may  be  called  taxes  on  business.  Between  these  two  there  is  a 
very  essential  difference.  Taxes  on  consumption  affect  only  the 
expenditure  of  the  individual  taxpayer,  and  he  may  protect  him¬ 
self  against  new  taxation  in  this  form  by  consuming  less.  But 
taxes  on  business,  whether  on  capital  or  on  income,  or  both,  may 
be  carried  so  f^r  as  to  impair  the  earning  power  of  the  nation 
without  the  taxpayers  being  able  to  help  themselves.  In  this 
category  are  the  Death  Duties,  which  last  year  produced 
£13,850,000,  Stamps  £8,200,000,  and  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax  £38,200,000 — altogether  60j  millions.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  act  much  more  directly  and  prejudicially  on  the  resources 
of  a  country  than  either  Customs  or  Excise  duties.  To  use  a 
City  phrase,  they  “  take  money  out  of  circulation,”  and  hamper 
trade  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  form  of  indirect  taxation 
can  do,  least  of  all  taxes  on  consumption.  The  question  is  if 
they  are  not  already  producing  these  effects. 

Ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  spending  departments, 
notably  the  Army  and  Navy,  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  has  carried  on  a  hopelesa  fight  with 
them  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  had  no  suitable  weapon 
to  defend  himself  with.  One  and  only  one  such  weapon  exists, 
but  it  has  never  yet  been  called  into  serious  use.  It  is  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  a  limit 
of  safety,  beyond  which  taxation  shall  not  encroach  on  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capital  of  the  nation.  More  than  forty  years  ago  this 
important  doctrine  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well 
as  another  one,  no  less  important — that  the  Budget  Statement 
should  be  a  review  of  the  whole  financial  situation  of  the  country, 
municipal  as  well  as  imperial.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  lay  them 
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down  as  definite  financial  rules.  Doubtless  he  would  have  done 
so  if  he  had  had  the  slightest  presentiment  of  the  magnitude 
which  both  imperial  and  local  expenditure  were  to  attain  here¬ 
after. 

As  it  was,  he  only  referred  to  them  casually  in  his  early 
Budgets.  Even  his  commanding  authority  could  not  enforce 
them  against  the  spending  interests.  They  are  as  powerless  to¬ 
day  against  an  annual  expenditure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  as  they  were  in  his  day  against  seventy  millions.  But 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  receive  now  the 
attention  they  have  so  long  claimed  in  vain.  In  the  greatest  of 
all  his  Budgets,  that  of  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  much  which  is 
singularly  appropriate  to-day.  For  instance:  — 

“It  is  well  that  in  addition  to  your  annual  review  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  when  special  junctures  arrive  with  circumstances  of  a  marked 
character,  Parliament  should  he,  so  to  speak,  obliged  to  institute  a  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  examination,  and  to  consider  more  at  large  what 
is  the  proper  scale,  both  of  taxation  and  of  expenditure  for  this  great 
country.” 

And  again :  — 

“  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  distinction  between  certain  objects 
to  be  attained  and  carelessness  of  cost  in  the  methods  of  attaining  them, 
I  will  only  say  the  country  may  be  right  in  the  course  it  is  now  taking, 
but  at  all  events  the  course  ought  not  to  be  taken  blindfold.  We  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  carry  along  with  us  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  proportion 
which  our  wealth  bears  to  our  expenditure,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  take,  from  time  to  time,  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  financial  position.” 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted  to  apply  bis  own 
rule  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  he  had  to  be  content  with  rough  and 
ready  estimates  of  the  “  proportion  which  our  wealth  bears  to 
our  expenditure.”  National  wealth  was  still  a  vague  term,  and 
all  the  available  estimates  of  it  were  mere  guess  work.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  had  not  yet  come  to  the  rescue,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to 
make  calculations  of  his  own,  which  scientific  statisticians  would 
now  smile  on  compassionately.  His  favourite  data  were  Sche¬ 
dules  A,  B,  and  D  of  the  Income  Tax  Assessments.  He  took  the 
growth  of  these  assessments  at  various  periods  and  compared  with 
it  the  parallel  growth  of  expenditure  on  the  so-called  Supply 
Services — Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Revenue  Collection. 
This  class  of  expenditure  he  very  happily  and  significantly  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  “  being  in  the  main  determined  by  public  opinion.” 
He  threw  back,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  it  on 
the  public,  where  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  his  Budget  speech  of 
1860,  he  drew  a  double  comparison  between  the  growth  of  wealth 
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and  expenditure  in  two  recent  periods,  1842-1853,  and  1863- 
1859:  — 


“  The  increase  in  this  expenditure,  which  is  under  the  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  whose  amount  is  in  the  main  determined  hy  public  opinion,  in 
eleven  years  (1842-53)  amounted  to  no  more  than  £1,874,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  8|  per  cent.;  but  during  the  period  from  1853  to  1859,  a  period 
of  six  years,  it  increased  from  £22,361,000,  at  which  it  had  stood  in  1853-4, 
to  £36,898,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  58  per  cent.  .  .  .  Between  the  years  1842 
and  1853,  the  increase  in  our  wealth  was  apparently  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent.,  and  the  growth  of  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  8}  per  cent.,  while 
between  1853  and  1859,  National  wealth  grew  at  the  rate  of  16^  per  cent., 
but  the  public  expenditure,  so  far  as  it  was  optional,  and  subject  to  the 
action  of  public  opinion,  rose  58  per  cent.” 


In  the  following  year  (1861),  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  drew  an  interesting  comparison,  or  rather  contrast, 
between  the  recent  growth  of  national  expenditure,  and  of  the 
savings  of  the  people ;  — 


“What,”  he  asked,  “are  the  annual  savings  of  this  country?  May  we 
take  them  at  £50,000,000?  Enormous  as  that  sum  is,  I  believe  it  may 
be  taken  as  the  amount  which  the  skill  and  the  capital,  and  the  industry 
and  the  thrift  of  England  may  be  computed  to  lay  by  every  year.  If  it 
be  so,  and  if  we  take  this  £50,000,000  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  we  get 
a  total  accumulated  capital  of  £400,000,000.  Now  if  we  put  upon  that 
sum  of  £400,000,000 — taking  all  kinds  of  investments  together — an  interest 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  result  is  just  £20,000,000,  as  the  aggregate  result  in 
annual  income  of  the  whole  savings  of  the  nation  for  eight  years,  so  that 
the  total  savings  of  the  nation  for  these  eight  years  would  appear  to  have 
been  completely  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of  this  vast 
expenditure.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  there  may  be  some  degree  of 
relation  between  the  inordinate  growth  of  expenditure  and  that  diminished 
elasticity  of  the  revenue,  which  we  cannot  fail  to  obsen'e  in  comparing  our 
fiscal  experience  during  the  past  year  with  the  fiscal  history  and  results  of 
the  year  1853-4.” 


When  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  so  seriously  on  an  increase  of  barely 
16  millions  sterling  in  six  years  in  the  expenditure  under  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control,  what  would  he  have  said  to  an  increase  of  34j 
millions  in  a  similar  period?  That  will  be  found  to  be  the  result 
of  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  Supply  Services  six  years 
ago  and  the  estimate  for  them  in  the  coming  year.  Applying 
to  it  the  precedent  laid  down  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1860  and  1861, 
we  need  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
branches  of  expenditure  as  such.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
troubled  with  lay  opinions,  either  on  the  naval,  the  military,  or 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  Our  present  line  of 
criticism  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  by  the  vexed  question 
whether  Mr.  Brodrick’s  six  Army  Corps  are  phantoms  or  realities. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  repeat  Mr.  Gladstone’s  crucial  question  of 
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1861 — “What  proportion  is  there  between  the  national  wealth 
and  the  national  expenditure  ?  ”  And  the  tests  by  which  he 
found  his  answer  are  both  available  now,  namely,  the  A,  B,  and 
D  Schedules  of  Income  Tax  Assessments,  and  an  estimate  like  his 
of  the  national  savings. 

Both  these  tests  of  the  national  wealth  may  be  scouted  by  scien¬ 
tific  statisticians  as  crude  and  inexact.  So  also  are  their  own 
calculations,  only  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  we  may  have  something 
to  say  of  them  later  on.  But,  taking  them  simply  as  they  are,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  tests  which  were  good  enough 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  forty  years  ago,  apply  to  our  own  time.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  every  step  of  his  comparisons.  We  need 
not,  for  example,  adopt  his  two  broken  periods  of  eleven  years 
and  six  years  respectively.  A  single  decade  will  better  answer  our 
purpose,  and  can  be  made  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
Unfortunately,  an  identical  decade  cannot  be  got  to  serve  for  both 
sides  of  the  comparison.  The  income-tax  assessments  have  not 
yet  been  published  later  than  1900-1,  and  in  their  case  the  proper 
comparison  will  be  between  1891-2  and  1900-1.  But  that  will  not 
suit  for  the  increase  of  expenditure.  As  regards  the  supply  ser¬ 
vices,  1900-1  was  an  abnormal  year,  in  other  words,  a  war  year. 
The  return  to  normal  expenditure  is  made  in  the  estimates  for 
the  current  year;  consequently,  we  must  adopt  that  as  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  1893-4  as  the  beginning  of  it. 

A  decade  of  growth  in  the  civil  and  military  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  shown  below :  — 


1893-4. 

1903  4. 

Army . 

£17,939,700  1 

£34,600,000 

Navy . 

14,048,000  i 

34,467,000 

Civil  Service . 

17,887,000 

26,561,000 

Revenue  Collection . 

2,671,000 

3,113,600 

52,645,700 

98,631,600 

Increase  during  the  decade,  £46,085,800,  equal  to  90  per  cent. 
Annual  increase,  £4,608,5Q0,  equal  to  9  per  cent.  Now  we  come 
to  the  income-tax  assessments,  respecting  which  it  has  to  be 
premised  that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  and  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  which  of  them  is  here  employed.  First,  there  are 
the  original  or  gross  assessments;  and,  secondly,  there  are  the 
assessments,  minus  exemptions  and  abatements,  on  which  income- 
tax  is  actually  paid.  The  latter  are  obviously  the  more  trustworthy 
gauge  of  national  wealth,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  scientific 
statisticians  prefer  the  first.  It  gives  them  much  larger  figures 
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to  play  with,  and  for  theoretical  purposes  that  is  no  doubt  an 
advantage.  In  order  to  spare  ourselves  the  invidious  task  of 
choosing  between  them  we  shall  give  both — first,  the  gross,  and 
then  the  net,  or  paying,  assessments.  It  may  interest  our  readers 
to  see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  assessable  income  of  the 
people  escapes  taxation  :  — 


INCOME  REPORTED  FOR  TAXATION, 


Increase  in  ten  years  £125,766,000,  or  21  per  cent.  Annual 
average,  £12,576,000,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  income 
actually  assessed  and  taxed  was,  however,  only  80  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  and  its  rate  of  increase  less  than  one-half. 


INCOME  ACTUALLY  TAXED. 


1900-1 


Schedule  A 
Schedule  B 
Schedule  D 


Total  increase  during  the  decade,  £44,746,000,  or  9^  per  cent. 
Annual  average  increase,  £4,474,000,  or  less  than  one  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Contemporaneously  with  this  growth  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  income  under  review  and  1  per  cent,  on  income 
actually  taxed,  the  cost  of  the  supply  services — (Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Service,  and  Revenue  Collection) — advanced  as  we  have  seen  9 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  above  view  of  the  income-tax  assessments  will  hardly  be 
welcome  to  apologists  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Budgets. 
It  rather  upsets  their  favourite  plea  that  if  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  national  wealth  is  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  it.  Of  this  they  have  only  one  proof  to  offer,  and  it 
is  an  ambiguous  one.  They  point  to  the  certainly  curious  and 


1891-2.  1 

1900-1. 

Schedule  A  . 

Schedule  B  . 

Schedule  D  . 

£201,391,000 

19,487,000 

1  369,964,000 

:  £232,810,000 

1  17,608,000 

1  466,190,000 

!  590,842,000 

'  716,608.0(X) 
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paradoxical  fact  that  the  more  the  income-tax  is  raised  the  greater 
is  the  yield  of  each  individual  penny  of  it.  That  sounds  as  if  the 
taxpayers  had  very  progressive  and  elastic  incomes,  but  it  admits 
of  an  alternative  explanation — unfortunately  a  most  prosaic  one, 
and  only  too  likely  to  be  correct.  The  increased  yield  per  penny 
may  be  largely  due  to  more  vigilant  assessment  and  collection. 
It  has  always  been  subject  to  erratic  fluctuations  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  any  single  cause. 

In  the  years  1892  and  1893,  when  the  rate  was  6d.,  the  yield  per 
penny  averaged  £2,239,000.  In  1894,  when  the  rate  was  raised  to 
7d.,  the  yield  per  penny  dropped  to  £2,191,000.  Next  year,  when 
another  penny  was  put  on,  the  yield  dropped  further  to  £1,982,000. 
The  8d.  rate  remained  in  force  for  flve  years — till  1900,  and  during 
that  period  the  yield  per  penny  gradually  returned  to  its  old  level. 
In  1899-1900  it  was  £2,353,000,  as  compared  with  £2,238,000  in 
1891-2.  But  with  the  advent  of  war  taxation  it  began  to  jump. 
In  1900-1  it  rose  to  £2,475,000,  and  it  has  celebrated  every  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  income-tax  with  a  fresh  rise.  If  there  be  a  key  to 
these  variations  it  is  the  tax-gatherers’  screw  rather  than  the 
growth  of  national  wealth. 

As  regards  some  of  the  schedules,  the  absence  of  growth  is  not 
only  provable,  but  obvious  at  a  glance.  Schedule  A  (Ownership 
of  Lands,  Houses,  etc.),  exhibits  a  rather  puzzling  anomaly,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  gross  assessments  show  for  the  decade  an  increase 
of  31^  millions  sterling — from  £201,291,000  in  1891-2,  to 
£232,810,000  in  1900-1 — while  the  income  actually  taxed  declined 
more  than  11  millions — from  £162,714,000,  to  £151,400,000. 
Schedule  B  (Occupation  of  Lands)  makes  a  deplorable  exhibit. 
The  gross  assessment  fell  during  the  decade  from  £19,487,000  to 
£17,608,000 — a  loss  of  nearly  two  millions.  But  the  tax-paying 
income  of  the  farmers  appears  to  be  a  rapidly  vanishing  quantity. 
In  1900-1  it  had  declined  to  £4,706,000,  as  against  £7,138,000  ten 
years  before — a  shrinkage  of  fully  2^  millions  sterling.  In  both 
years  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  large  proportion  of  farming 
income  that  had — no  doubt  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons — to  be 
exempted.  In  1891-2,  out  of  £19,487,000  gross,  only  £7,318,000, 
or  less  than  40  per  cent,  paid  income  tax.  In  1900-1,  out  of 
£17,608,000,  only  £4,706,000  was  charged,  and  the  other  13 
millions,  or,  say,  80  per  cent,  had  to  be  let  off. 

These  at  least  are  not  signs  of  very  progressive  wealth.  Neither 
does  Schedule  C  (British,  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Securi¬ 
ties)  show  any  remarkable  elasticity.  The  gross  assessment  rose 
during  the  decade  from  £38,165,000  to  £41,365,000,  and  the 
amount  charged  from  £36,616,000  to  £38,170,000.  Clearly  the 
British  investor  is  not  extending  his  operations  very  rapidly  in 
Foreign  or  Colonial  Securities.  The  only  two  schedules  in  the  list 
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which  give  a  favourable  view  of  our  national  wealth  are  D  and  E. 
The  commercial  and  professional  income  of  the  country  improved 
nearly  a  hundred  millions  during  the  decade,  if  we  take  the  gross 
assessments  (£369,693,000  to  £466,189,000).  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  amount  on  which  income-tax  was  levied,  nearly  half  of  the 
improvement  disappears.  The  increase  of  tax-paying  income 
was  under  60  millions — from  £295,369,000  to  £364,038,000. 

The  most  flourishing  class  in  the  country  would  seem  to  be 
the  salaried  officers  of  the  Government,  Corporations,  and  public 
companies.  They  nearly  doubled  their  incomes  between  1891  and 
1900,  the  total  having  risen  from  £49,456,000  to  £75,382,000. 
Imagine  a  bureaucracy  costing  us  seventy-five  millions  sterling  a 
year !  And  it  is  well  treated  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  for  not  much 
more  than  half  of  its  aggregate  income  is  taxed.  The  total 
amount  charged  in  1891-2  was  only  £35,133,000,  but  in  1901  it 
had  risen  to  £45,788,000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. ! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  test  of  the  proportion  between 
public  expenditure  and  public  wealth,  based  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  “  business  ”  schedules  of  the  income-tax.  It  shows  to¬ 
day  a  comparison  much  more  unfavourable  for  the  taxpayer  than 
the  one  drawn  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  alarmed  at 
a  14|  million  increase  of  expenditure  in  six  years,  but  we  have 
capped  that  with  an  increase  of  34^  millions  in  a  similar  period, 
I  to  say  nothing  of  46|  millions  in  ten  years.  Our  six-year  increase 

%  would  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 

Civil  Service  of  1860,  which  he  considered  a  dangerous  strain  on 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  comparison  between  taxation  and  resources,  initiated  by 
H  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be  varied  in  many  ways,  and  always  with  a 

I  similar  result.  We  may  analyse  the  whole  of  the  Income  Tax 

Schedules  and  obtain  from  them,  in  various  forms,  cause  to  doubt 
if  the  earning  power  of  the  country  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
lavish  expenditure  and  unprecedented  taxation  to  which  we  are 
being  subjected  on  all  hands.  Ministers  and  their  apologists  speak 
cheerfully  of  900  millions  sterling  of  Income  Tax  Assessments, 
but  that,  if  correct,  is  open  to  some  important  qualifications. 
The  latest  total  officially  guaranteed  was  833  millions  for  1900-1, 
consequently  a  gain  of  67  millions  is  claimed  for  the  past  two 
years.  But  the  833  millions  was  not  all  taxable  income — more 
than  a  fourth  of  it  had  for  various  reasons  to  be  let  off.  Of  the 
594  millions  on  which  the  tax  was  paid,  a  large  proportion  repre¬ 
sented  non-productive  income,  rents  of  land  and  houses,  annuities, 
interests  and  dividends,  salaries  of  Government  and  other  public 
officials.  The  only  income  adding  unquestionably  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  that  under  Schedules  B  and  D,  namely,  farming 
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and  business  profits.  These  formed  less  than  360  millions,  out  of 
a  total  of  594  millions,  as  will  be  seen  below^  — 

TAXED  INCOMES  1900-1. 

.  £161,403,000 

.  4,706,000 

.  .38,170,000 

.  364,038,000 

.  46,788,000 

£694,106,000 

Schedule  D  is  the  backbone  of  the  Income  Tax  and  of  our 
whole  fiscal  system.  But  it  is  a  small  backbone  compared  with 
the  huge  body  it  has  to  hold  together.  It  is  also  a  very  com¬ 
posite  backbone,  made  up  of  miscellaneous  materials.  OflBcially 
it  is  classified  as  under:  — 


SCHEDULE  D,  1900-1. 


1 

No. 

Amount. 

Persons . 

i 

440,882 

£119,245,000 

Firms . 

67,980 

84,761,000 

Companies . 

26,228 

194,492,000 

Local  Authorities . 

8,432 

10,984,000 

1 

632,622 

I 

£409,472,000 

Note  first  how  few  incomes  there  are  which  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  branch  of  the  public  income.  The  whole 
532,000  in  the  above  table  form  only  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Taken  overhead — individuals,  firms,  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  local  authorities — they  average  less  than 
£800  per  annum.  The  individual  incomes  average  little  more  than 
£200  per  annum;  the  firms  about  £1,500,  and  the  joint  stock 
companies  £7,780.  Yet  this  is  the  wealthy  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  section  by  which  the  bulk  of  our  property  taxes  has 
to  be  borne,  the  section  to  which  all  special  appeals  have  to  be 
made  for  emergency  taxation.  It  is  the  only  section  which  saves 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  in  that  respect  its  activity  or  other¬ 
wise  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
The  other  millions  of  taxpayers  pay  their  way  with  very  little 
over. 

It  is  in  Schedule  D  that  the  bulk  of  the  national  income  is 
earned,  and  the  bulk  of  the  national  savings  accumulated.  Its 
409  millions  a  year  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  “  business  fund  ” 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  liquid  capital  which  keeps  our  finance 


Schedule  A. 
Schedule  B. 
Schedule  C. 
Schedule  D. 
Schedule  E. 
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and  commerce  in  motion.  Whatever  money  remains  in  it  has  a 
fair  chance  to  be  productive.  Whatever  is  withdrawn  from  it 
by  excessive  taxation,  waste,  misuse,  or  bad  management,  injures 
the  fund  as  a  whole,  and  impairs  its  earning  power.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  the  fund  at  present  is  undoubtedly  the  tax-gatherer 
He  is  attacking  it  at  many  different  points,  and  with  too  obvious 
effects.  He  assails  it  indirectly  through  the  Customs,  and  directly  fj 

through  Excise  duties,  local  rates,  and  property  taxes.  At  least  | 

two-thirds  of  the  60  millions  of  property  taxes  above  enumerated  'j 
fall  on  the  occupants  of  Schedule  D.  To  that  we  may  safely  | 
add  10  millions  a  year  of  local  rates.  | 

Fifty  millions  sterling  a  year  is  withdrawn  for  public  use  from  I 
the  409  millions  assessed  under  Schedule  D,  say,  one-eighth  of  the  | 
whole.  The  business  fund  of  the  country  being  depleted  to  that  | 
extent,  the  business  community  must  suffer  more  or  less.  Their  | 
resources  are  proportionately  diminished  and  their  activity  re¬ 
stricted.  We  have  no  plea  to  offer  for  individuals  or  classes.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  this  depletion  of  the  business  fund 
is  not  being  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  financial  soundness  and 
safety.  May  not  the  prolonged  dearness  of  money  be  partly 
due  to  the  recent  heavy  demands  of  taxation  and  the  no  less  ' 
heavy  drain  of  Government  borrowing?  May  not  the  persistent 
stagnation  in  the  Stock  Markets  and  other  channels  of  trade  be 
of  similar  origin?  May  not  the  glut  of  unemployed  labour  be 
another  effect  of  the  same  cause?  In  fine,  is  not  over-taxation 
doing  economic  harm  and  hurting  national  industry  even  more 
than  it  pinches  individual  tax-payers? 


Will.  R.  Lawson. 


SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


It  will  be  two  hundred  years  on  the  26th  of  May  since  Samuel 
Pepys  was  brought  from  his  house  at  Clapham  in  “  a  most  solemn 
manner,”  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street. 
One  hopes  there  will  be  some  sort  of  celebration  of  the  bi¬ 
centenary.  For  think  what  we  owe  to  Samuel  Pepys !  We  could 
no  more  spare  him  from  our  literature  than  we  could  spare  James 
Boswell.  He  is  the  one  writer  who  has  made  absolutely  candid 
confessions.  Bousseau  confessed,  but  Rousseau,  as  Mr.  Lang 
has  said,  could  not  be  candid  five  minutes  together.  St. 
Augustine  confessed,  but  saints  are  heavily  handicapped  when 
it  comes  to  setting  themselves  before  the  world  in  a  diary.  Samuel 
Pepys  was  no  saint,  though  this  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  a  sinner. 
With  Mr.  Lang,  we  might  perhaps  describe  him  best  by  saying 
that,  if  ever  any  man  was  his  own  Boswell,  that  man  was  Pepys. 
He  had  Boswell’s  delightful  appreciation  of  life;  writing  in 
cypher,  he  had  Boswell’s  shamelessness  and  more,  and  he  was 
his  own  hero. 

Yoltaire  once  remarked  of  Dante  that  his  reputation  was  be¬ 
coming  greater  and  greater  because  nobody  ever  read  him.  One 
has  a  haunting  suspicion  that  the  reputation  of  Samuel  Pepys 
is  of  that  kind.  People  take  him  on  trust,  just  as  they  take 
“  Don  Quixote,”  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and 
a  great  many  more  of  the  classics  of  our  literature.  Of  Pepys 
the  man  they  know  next  to  nothing.  And  yet  Pepys  the  man 
was  an  interesting  enough  individuality — as  interesting  as  his 
Diary,  of  course,  for  Pepys  is  the  Diary,  and  the  Diary  is  Pepys. 
Though  his  father  was  a  tailor,  he  had  good  family  connections; 
and  when  it  came  to  giving  him  a  start  in  life,  the  connections 
found  it  easily  possible  to  do  what  was  necessary.  Samuel  had 
been  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  once  common-roomed  for  being 
“  scandalously  overserved  with  liquor.”  Pepys  was  not  exactly 
a  “  three-bottle  man,”  but  to  the  end  he  retained  a  fondness  for 
Magdalen  ale,  and  though  he  once  vowed  to  abstain  altogether 
from  wine,  he  took  care  during  the  Great  Fire  to  bestow  his  liquor 
in  a  pit  in  his  garden,  along  with  “  the  papers  of  my  office.” 

The  office  was  important  enough.  If  Pepys  had  lived  in  these 
days,  he  would  have  been  celebrated  as  the  hero  of  a  “  job  ” 
appointment.  In  1660  he  got  pitchforked  into  the  Clerkship  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Navy,  although  he  knew  no  more  about  the  Navy 
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than  the  Fiji  Islanders  know  about  dress  coats.  Luckily  the 
“  job  ”  was  justified  by  results.  Pepys  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  Navy,  as,  indeed, 
anyone  may  gather  from  his  Diary.  There  we  find  him,  within 
the  space  of  a  twelvemonth,  studying  mathematics  and  account¬ 
ing;  the  measurement  of  timber,  the  hull  and  the  rigging  of 
ships;  tar,  oil,  hemp,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  cordage;  and 
“  looking  and  improving  himself  of  the  [naval]  stores  with  great 
delight.”  A  man  who  took  “  great  delight  ”  in  such  things  ought 
to  have  been  a  success  in  his  office,  and  Pepys  was  an  undoubted 
success.  We  read,  indeed,  that  as  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  and  subse¬ 
quently  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he  was  “one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officials  in  naval  affairs  that  England  has  ever 
possessed.”  His  public  career  came  to  an  end  with  the  Devolu¬ 
tion,  but  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1703  he  was  still  looked 
upon  as  “  the  Nestor  of  Navy  affairs,  to  be  consulted  upon  matters 
of  particular  importance.”  Nay,  his  name,  it  is  said,  is  still  held 
in  honour  at  the  Admiralty. 

But  who,  outside  the  Admiralty,  now  thinks  of  Samuel  Pepys 
as  Clerk  of  the  Navy?  Pepys  has  but  one  distinction:  he  wrote 
an  immortal  Diary,  the  most  entertaining  document  of  its  kind 
in  all  literature.  Stevenson  calls  the  Diary  a  miracle  among 
human  books.  And  so  it  is.  For  where  will  you  find  such  a  body 
of  unflinching  egotism?  There  is  absolutely  no  reserve.  Pepys 
writes  his  faults  and  his  failings  as  clearly  in  the  Diary  as  Burns 
writes  his  love  for  “bonnie  lassies”  in  his  songs.  Do  people 
call  him  vain,  wanton,  fond  of  pretty  women  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  table;  pious,  repentant,  profligate?  Samuel  admits  it  all. 
He  tells  the  whole  tale.  If  he  does  not  glory  in  his  peccadilloes, 
he  commits  them  to  the  keeping  of  his  cypher  without  a  blush. 
He  goes  to  Vauxhall  and  finds  the  loose  company  there  “  mighty 
divertising.”  He  fraternises  with  a  tipsy  “  tar,”  and  derives 
pleasure  from  the  ribald  songs  of  Sir  William  Pen.  He  listens 
with  delight  to  a  cornucopia  of  scandal  from  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
when  he  is  not  sleeping  in  church  he  is  ogling  the  pretty  women 
in  the  neighbouring  pews.  He  buys  “  an  idle,  roguish  French 
book,”  which  prudence  counsels  him  to  burn  after  he  has  read 
it ;  and  his  gallantries  with  “  the  sex  which  chiefly  teach  men  con¬ 
fidence  ”  are  set  before  us  with  the  most  delightful  naivetS  in  the 
world. 

It  is  this  “  terrible  sincerity  ”  that  makes  the  Diary  such  an 
intensely  interesting  document.  It  condescends  to  details  so 
apparently  trivial,  even  about  matters  which  are  not  usually  re¬ 
marked  upon  in  a  book.  No  diarist,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
would  want  to  record  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  have  his  coal 
cellar  cleaned  out,  or  note  that  his  periwig  was  alive  with  nits. 
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A  man  might  preserve  the  stone  for  which  he  had  been  cnt,  but 
would  he  think  of  communicating  the  fact  to  posterity?  A 
youth  with  his  first  watch  might  write  that  he  “  could  not  forbear 
carrying  it  in  my  hand  and  seeing  what  o’clock  it  was  an  hundred 
times,”  hut  it  looks  childish  in  a  full-grown  man,  especially  when 
he  tells  you  about  it.  And  yet,  somehow,  we  like  it  all  in  Samuel 
Pepys — all  the  insignificant  detail,  all  the  tattle  about  the  pretty 
women,  about  the  eating  and  the  drinking,  about  the  play  and 
the  play-actors,  about  the  fiddlers  in  red  coats  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  about  the  choosing  of  valentines,  about  the  use  of  tea  (“  a 
new  China  drink  ”)  for  Mrs.  Pepys’s  “  cold  and  defluxions,”  about 
the  chewing  of  tobacco  (for  consumption!),  about  the  dog  that 
killed  and  buried  the  cats  with  such  punctilious  care,  and  about 
a  thousand  other  things  that  spell  entertainment,  even  in  an 
“  index  of  contents.” 

Much  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  material  in  the  Diary  is  to 
he  traced  to  the  writer’s  interest  in  life  and  everything  that 
ministered  in  any  way  to  the  pleasure  of  existence.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  Samuel  Pepys  to  ask  if  life  were  worth 
living.  His  health  was  not  of  the,  test,  but  he  forgot  all  about 
it  in  the  gusto  of  his  enjoyments.  He  danced  and  played  upon 
i  three  or  four  musical  instruments,  and  sang  about  Gray’s  Inn 

I  Fields,  “  humming  to  myself  (which  is  now  my  constant  practice) 

the  trillo.”  He  spent  large  sums  upon  wine  and  pictures,  and 
j  looked  forward  to  a  “  glut  of  pleasure  ”  when  he  had  teen  invited 
out  to  a  supper.  He  must  always  be  doing  something  that  brought 
him  delight,  even  if  it  was  studying  Boyle’s  “Hydrostatics”  or 
the  philosophies  of  Descartes  and  Aristotle.  He  took  “great 
j  pleasure  in  learning  the  seamen’s  manner  of  singing  when  they 
sound  the  depths,”  and  was  so  envious  from  hearing  “a  fellow 
I  whistle  like  a  bird  exceedingly  well,”  that  he  demanded  a  lesson 

i  in  the  art.  At  Vauxhall  he  loved  to  hear  “the  nightingales  and 

other  birds,”  and  at  home  he  had  a  canary  and  a  blackbird  that 

*  whistled  tunes  while  he  was  devising  “  a  scheme  and  theory  of 

music  not  yet  ever  made  in  the  world.”  He  got  a  box  of  car- 

I  penter’s  tools,  with  which  to  amuse  himself  when  social  distrac- 

1  tions  occasionally  failed ;  and  even  his  Latin  Grammar,  neglected 
for  years,  was  brought  out  to  fill  a  threatened  break  in  the  gamut 
of  enjoyment. 

I  The  smallest  thing  amused  him.  He  thought  it  a  capital  jest 
to  hear  “  the  Clerk  begin  the  25th  Psalm,  which  hath  a  proper 
tune  to  it,  and  then  the  116th,  which  cannot  be  sung  to  that 
tune.”  A  board  fell  at  the  play,  and  the  dust  powdered  the  ladies’ 
heads,  which  “  made  good  sport  ”  for  the  diarist.  The  chimes  at 
midnight  struck  on  his  ears  with  peculiar  relish,  and  he  could 
sit  up  a  whole  night  to  watch  a  comet.  He  is  never  wearied. 
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seldom  fatigued,  as  indeed  he  expressly  tells  us ;  and  whether,  like 
a  child,  he  is  copying  out  something,  ruling  the  lines,  and  having 
the  capital  words  “  wrote  with  red  ink,”  or  driving  in  Lord 
Sandwich’s  coach,  or  even  attending  executions — it  is  all  the  same 
to  Samuel.  “  Great  pleasure  ”  and  “  infinite  delight  ”  are  phrases 
for  ever  on  his  lips,  and  he  marches  gaily  about  the  London  of 
his  day,  humming  the  trillo  and  satisfying  his  greedy  curiosity, 
while  Mrs.  Pepys,  “  poor  wretch,”  too  often  sits  at  home  jealous 
and  dejected. 

He  had,  the  true  connoisseur’s  tastes,  too,  in  the  matter  of  his 
enjoyments,  this  gladsome  Clerk  of  the  Navy.  Indeed,  as  Steven¬ 
son  remarks,  he  had  a  kind  of  idealism  in  pleasure ;  like  the  prin¬ 
cess  in  the  story,  he  was  conscious  of  a  rose-leaf  out  of  place.  He 
loved  to  eat,  but  he  “  knew  not  how  to  eat  alone.”  A  good  dinner 
was  very  well,  but  not  “  in  a  bad  street  or  in  a  periwig-maker’s 
house.”  A  gossip  was  delightful,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  he  must  be  suitably  dressed,  like  Haydn  sitting  down  to 
compose  with  the  Emperor’s  ring  on  his  finger.  Does  he  meet  a 
handsome  woman,  he  will  walk  miles  to  have  another  sight  of  her. 
Nay,  a  lady  may  inadvertently  spit  upon  his  clothes,  but  if  she 
is  good-looking  Samuel  will  find  in  the  fact  sufficient  consolation 
for  the  mischance.  Wordsworth  once  wrote  of  the  Christmas 
“  waits  ”  in  the  Lake  District : 

How  touching,  when,  at  midnight,  sweep 

Snow-muffled  winds,  when  all  is  dark. 

To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep. 

Pepys  knew  all  about  that  sensation.  One  night  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  more  than  usual.  Did  he  complain?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
passed  the  night  “  with  the  greatest  epicurism  of  sleep,”  because 
the  several  awakenings  enabled  him  to  get  more  conscious  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  his  slumbers.  There  was  the  true  idealism  in 
pleasure ! 

It  has  been  objected  that  there  is  far  too  much  about  the 
theatre  in  the  Diary.  But  the  play  was  one  of  Pepys’s  greatest 
delights.  It  was  at  the  theatre  that  he  found  solace  for  such  little 
worries  as  befell  him — the  flirtations  of  Mrs.  Pepys  (excusable 
enough  in  the  circumstances),  the  attentions  of  the  bailiff,  and 
“  my  aunt’s  base,  ugly  humours.”  He  even  went  to  the  play 
“after  swearing  to  my  wife  that  I  would  never  go  without  her.” 
Moreover,  as  Lord  Braybrooke  pointed  out  in  the  original  edition, 
so  little  is  known  from  authentic  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
stage  about  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  that  Pepys’s  notices  of 
theatrical  performances  have  a  peculiar  value.  Many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  he  records  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  to  have 
robbed  the  Diary  of  these  would  have  been  to  rob  it  of  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features. 
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Nor  must  we  forget  in  this  connection  the  many  references  to 
music  and  musicians  which  Pepys  has  worked  into  his  journal. 
Pepys  was  passionately  fond  of  music.  It  is  “the  thing  of  the 
world  I  love  most,”  he  said,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  pretty 
women — the  Lady  Castlemaine  and  the  rest.  Johnson  declared 
that  if  he  had  learned  to  play  the  fiddle  he  would  have  done 
nothing  else.  Pepys’s  delight  in  the  divine  art  often  made  him 
fear  that  he  was  giving  up  too  much  for  it.  Once  he  wrote  that 
he  had  fallen  again  into  his  “old  dotage”  for  the  art,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  business.  His  particular  accomplishments  were 
singing  and  playing  on  the  flageolet  and  the  lute.  In  one  place 
he  says  his  lute  was  in  the  pawn  for  forty  shillings !  When  he 
went  to  welcome  Charles  II.,  whose  preference  for  “  light  ”  French 
music  over  the  English  “  fancies  ”  he  did  not  share,  he  and  Mr. 
Creed  got  into  a  coach  where  there  were  “two  verv  pretty  ladies 
with  black  patches.  He  had  his  flageolet  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
played  while  the  ladies  sang,  and  they  were  “  very  free  to  kiss  the 
two  blades  that  were  with  them.”  Poor  Pepys,  with  the  playing 
and  the  kissing,  dropped  his  rapier  out  of  the  coach,  and  the 
scabbard  was  run  over  and  cracked.  A  singer  himself,  he  was 
very  anxious  that  Mrs.  Pepys  should  sing.  In  the  matter  of  the 
“scales,”  which  he  set  about  teaching  her,  Mrs.  Pepys  was  “apt 
beyond  imagination.”  But  when  it  came  to  singing,  the  “poor 
wretch”  was  as  little  proflcient  as  Charles  Lamb,  who  confessed 
himself  “incapable  of  a  tune.”  Her  ear,  wrote  Samuel,  “is  so 
bad,  it  made  me  angry  till  she  cried  to  see  me  so  angry.”  Luckily 
for  Mrs.  Pepys,  there  were  other  ladies  of  her  husband’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  whose  ears  were  no  better.  There  was  Betty  Turner,  for 
instance.  “What  a  beast  she  is  for  singing,”  wrote  the  diarist. 
“I  would  not  hear  her  again  for  forty  shillings.  She  is  worse 
than  my  wife.”  Of  the  playing  of  Betty’s  sister  he  said  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  sick.  “And  yet  I  was  forced  to  commend 
her  highly.”  Diplomatic  diarist !  He  found  some  consolation  in 
the  natural  ability  of  his  wife’s  maid.  Ash  well,  who  not  only 
sang  well,  but  danced  to  her  master’s  music  in  an  upper  chamber. 
Pepys  even  tried  his  hand  at  composing  music.  He  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  writing  an  air  for  “  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ” — probably 
the  only  outrage  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  made  on  Hamlet’s 
famous  soliloquy.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  known  of  this 
unique  composition,  though  a  song  called  “  Beauty  retire,  thou 
dost  my  pity  move,”  is  still  extant  to  show  what  manner  of 
musician  the  diarist  of  the  Restoration  was. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  critics  that  Samuel  Pepys  was 
a  bundle  of  moral  contradictions.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  wonder  is  that,  living  in  such  an  age,  he  was  not  wholly  bad. 
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With  “old  Rowley,  the  King,”  leading  the  revels,  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  the  officials  of  His  Majesty’s  NavyP  When  Rochester 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  decalogue,  who  would  have 
been  surprised  if  Pepys,  instead  of  seeking  amusement,  had  sought 
the  most  bestial  pleasures?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Like  Grammont’s  type  of  Frenchman,  he  had  been 
born  an  Epicurean,  but  he  was  neither  glutton  nor  drunkard,  as 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries  were.  In  an  age  of  corruption  he 
was  highly  conscientious.  True,  he  sometimes  made  unworthy 
concessions  to  the  practices  of  the  time.  One  incident  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  worthy  of  notice.  Doubtful  methods  were  being  adopted 
by  officials  to  free  themselves  from  taxation,  and  Pepys’s  con¬ 
science  began  to  trouble  him  on  the  matter.  He  proposed  to  tax 
himself  to  the  tune  of  £1,000,  but  “nobody  of  our  ablest  mer¬ 
chants  ”  would  keep  him  in  countenance  by  following  his  example ; 
and  so,  judging  that  it  would  be  “  thought  vain  glory,”  the  Clerk 
of  the  Navy  went  on  cheating  as  before.  As  Stevenson  puts  it, 
rather  than  appear  singular,  he  cheerfully  remained  a  thief.  One 
able  merchant’s  countenance,  and  Pepys  had  dared  to  do  an  honest 
act !  The  thing  can  hardly  claim  approval,  of  course,  but  it  is 
at  least  to  his  credit  that  Pepys  desired  to  be  virtuous,  and  we  may 
readily  assume  that  he  secretly  despised  himself  for  thus  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  public  pattern  of  his  age. 

He  did  not  always  conform.  He  showed  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  for  example,  by  being  “  constant  in  all  religious  exer¬ 
cises,”  which  few  people  were  in  those  days.  It  may  seem  rather 
absurd,  according  to  modern  notions,  to  talk  of  Pepys  being 
religious.  But  he  certainly  had  the  religious  sense.  He  knew 
what  was  right,  and  as  a  rule  he  wanted  to  do  right.  To  say  that 
his  practice  did  not  always  square  with  his  theory  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  human.  If  he  went  to  St.  Olave’s  and  found  that 
he  was  getting  “  a  dull  sermon  from  a  stranger,”  who  shall  blame 
him  for  turning  his  eyes  on  the  pretty  women  in  the  pews?  If 
he  could  “  never  be  reconciled  to  the  voice  of  the  Scot,”  is  it  matter 
for  wonder  that  he  “  slept  all  the  sermon  ”  when  a  Scot  was  the 
preacher  ?  One  can  imagine  the  delight  with  which  he  set  out  for 
home  “after  a  dull  sermon  of  the  Scotchman,”  or  listening  to  the 
“  simple  coxcomb  ”  who  “  preached  worse  than  the  Scot.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  knew  perfectly  well  when  a  preacher  worth 
listening  to  was  in  the  pulpit.  Thus  he  records  “  a  good  sermon 
of  Mr.  Gifford’s  at  our  church,  upon  ‘  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.’  ”  Mr.  Gifford  “  showed,  like  a  wise  man,  that 
righteousness  is  a  surer  moral  way  of  being  rich  than  sin  and 
villainy.”  It  has  been  hinted  indeed  that  Pepys  liked  this  particu¬ 
lar  sermon,  because  it  showed  him  how  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  And  no  doubt  there  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  world 
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about  Pepys’s  religion.  Thus  one  finds  him  on  Sunday  reading 
divinity  and  playing  the  fool  with  Mr.  Creed,  from  whom  he  wins 
a  quart  of  sack.  Fresh  from  his  devotions,  he  is  at  the  Banquet 
House,  quarrelling  with  his  wife  over  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Pierce, 
“she  against  and  I  for.”  But  what  does  it  all  matter  now?  As 
Calvin  said,  we  are  all  full  of  original  sin,  and  the  Psalmist’s 
“  perfect  man  ”  is  not  the  man  who  appeals  to  humanity.  In  Mr. 
Lang’s  words,  to  read  Pepys  is  to  enjoy  our  own  brief  innings 
better,  as  men  who  know  that  our  March  is  passing  where  Pepys’ 
May  has  flown  before,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  with  him  and  his 
wife,  and  the  Scot,  and  the  red-faced  parson.  So  fleeting  is  life, 
whose  record  outlives  it  for  ever;  so  brief,  so  swift,  so  faint  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  all  that  we  make  marvel  of  in  our  own 
fortunes  and  those  of  other  men. 

J.  CuTHBERT  Hadden. 
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CHILDREN  AS  WAGE-EARNERS. 


In  the  just  demand  for  greater  efficiency  in  all  departments  of 
our  national  life  certain  facts,  which  have  a  very  definite  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  have  been  in  a  considerable  measure  overlooked. 
The  question  of  children’s  labour  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  in 
point.  While  the  Statute-book  contains  legislative  enactments 
for  dealing  with  children  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  work¬ 
shops,  a  large  number  of  occupations  have  been  left  untouched 
by  any  kind  of  restriction,  and  consequently  many  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  are  liable  to  be  overworked  and  overstrained  by 
unregulated  employment  carried  on,  for  a  trifling  wage,  before 
and  after  school  hours. 

This  matter,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  one  of  increasing 
importance,  containing  as  it  does  some  of  the  elements  of  a  grave 
economic  problem.  The  dangers  involved,  both  to  the  children 
themselves  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  are  not  always 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  but  they  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  our  elementary  schools. 
Our  information,  however,  does  not  need  to  be  gathered  from 
particular  instances.  The  mass  of  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  child  wage-earner,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Employment  of  School  Children,^  enable  us  to  gauge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  effect  of  this  labour  on  the  future  working  strength 
of  the  nation,  while  they  also  cast  considerable  light  upon  the 
problems  of  “  Hooliganism,”  and  of  the  Unemployed. 

The  undesirable  conditions  under  which  a  large  number  of 
children  were  known  to  labour  were  first  brought  to  public  notice 
by  the  Women’s  Industrial  Council,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Hogg,  who  organised  a  representative  deputation  to 
Sir  John  Gorst.  As  the  result  of  this  action  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  was  instituted  in  1899,  and  a  Return  ^  was  obtained  from 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  showing  the  number  of 
children  employed,  the  hours  worked,  their  ages,  occupations,  and 
the  pay  received.  The  Return  was  by  no  means  complete,  as 
only  the  names  of  children  in  regular  employment  and  in  receipt 
of  wages  were  included  in  the  schedules.  No  information  was 
forwarded  in  cases  where  the  work  carried  on  was  not  regarded  as 

(1)  Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Employment  of  School  Children  (Cd  895,  1902). 

(2)  Elementary  Schools :  Parliamentary  Return  of  Children  Working  for  Wages. 
Part  I.  (numbers,  ages,  standards,  occupations),  205,  1899. 
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prejudicial  to  health.  Employment  which  occurred  during  school 
hours  was  also  omitted.  Full  information  regarding  144,026 
children  was  received.  In  16,000  instances  the  children  employed 
wore  stated  to  be  under  ten  years  of  age,  while  40,000  were  shown 
to  be  working  for  more  than  20  hours  weekly. 

In  consequence  of  the  serious  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  these 
statistics,  Mr.  Ritchie  in  January,  1901,  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  matter,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  London  School  Board,  and  by 
private  organisations  interested  in  the  question,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wage-Earning  Children,  all  tended  to  prove,  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  fell  far  short  of  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  actually  employed.  Whereas  only  4 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  attendance  in  1898  were  returned  as 
wage-earners,  the  figures  presented  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr. 
Hance,^  Clerk  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  showed  that  7^  per 
cent,  of  children  on  the  roll  of  Liverpool  schools  were  employed 
for  wages  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

The  proportion  of  child-workers  in  London  was  6  per  cent,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Return.  The  Committee  on  Wage-Earning 
Children,  which  secured  the  investigation  of  3,897  eases  in  107 
London  schools,^  with  an  average  attendance  of  42,097,  found 
that  the  proportion  was  9  per  cent,  in  these  schools,  or,  if  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  numbers  on  the  registers,  8  per  cent.  The  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  therefore  put  forward  the  view  in  their 
Report  that  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
engaged  in  various  occupations  for  wages  in  1898,  while  attending 
school  full  time,  would  be  at  least  200,000.® 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  dealt  with  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  were  described  as  being  employed  by  shopkeepers, 
especially  newsvendors,  grocers,  greengrocers  and  hairdressers. 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  Public  Control  Officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  cited  before  the  Commissioners  1,448  cases  in  which 
special  inquiries  had  been  made  by  the  inspectors  under  the  Shop 
Hours  Act.*  Of  this  number  956,  or  rather  more  than  66  per 
cent.,  were  found  to  be  employed  for  more  than  20  hours  weekly, 
413  between  20  and  29  hours, -446  between  30  and  39  hours,  87 
between  40  and  49  hours,  and  10  for  50  or  more  hours.  Mr. 
Spencer  expressly  stated  that  these  were  not  instances  of  especial 

(1)  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School 
Children  {Cd  849, 1901),  p.  8. 

(2)  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Appendix  27,  p.  374. 

(3)  Report,  p.  9. 

(4)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  86.  Return  D. 
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hardship  but  were  a  selection  of  children  engaged  in  various 
trades.^  These  hours  of  juvenile  labour  should  be  compared  with 
the  limited  working  day  of  the  Trade  Unionist. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  a  week’s  work  of  40  or  60 
hours  (beyond  the  27^  hours  needed  for  a  full  school  attendance) 
affects  the  daily  life  of  a  child.  One  lad,  who  was  described  as 
being  employed  by  an  oilman  *  for  51 J  hours  per  week,  was 
occupied  every  morning  from  8  till  8.45,  from  noon  till  1.30,  and 
from  5  till  10  p.m.  on  four  evenings  of  the  week,  from  5  till  9  p.m. 
on  Thursdays,  and  from  8  a.m.  till  midnight  on  Saturdays. 

Another  lad  was  engaged  at  a  greengrocer’s  for  50^  hours  per 
week.  He  began  work  at  5  a.m.  on  market  mornings,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  8.30  a.m.  On  other  mornings  he  started  at  6.30. 
In  the  evening  he  was  employed  from  5  to  9  p.m.,  and  all  day 
Saturday  until  midnight.  Such  instances  can  be  easily  multi¬ 
plied,  if  we  refer  to  the  evidence  presented  by  school  teachers 
and  School  Board  visitors.  Thus,  at  a  Chelsea  school,  a  lad  was 
employed  at  a  grocer’s  for  46|  hours  weekly,  from  8  to  8.45  a.m., 
one  hour  at  dinner-time,  and  from  5  to  9.30  in  the  evening  on 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 
Of  47  cases  sent  from  this  school,  17,  or  more  than  one-third, 
were  employed  for  30  hours  or  even  longer  during  the  week.® 
Similar  information  was  obtained  by  the  Committee  on  Wage- 
Earning  Children  from  provincial  cities.  A  lad  at  an  Exeter 
school  was  described  as  being  employed  63  hours  weekly  at  a 
fried  fish  shop.  Two  boys  in  the  same  school  worked  46  and 
41  hours  respectively,  two  others  36  hours,  another  lad  34  hours, 
and  four  others  for  30  hours  or  more.  In  a  Norwich  school  one 
lad  worked  for  a  baker  43^  hours  weekly  for  a  wage  of  Is.  3d., 
and  another  36  hours.  Shop  employment  is  not  necessarily 
harmful  if  the  hours  are  not  excessive,  but  instances  of  boys  be¬ 
coming  deformed  *  through  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  and 
of  illness  caused  by  exposure  to  all  weathers  in  errand  running, 
were  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  Thus,  a  lad  at  a  West 
London  school  contracted  rheumatic  fever®  through  sitting  in 
wet  clothes  in  school  after  his  morning  rounds  of  milk  carrying, 
which,  it  may  be  noted,  usually  began  at  5  a.m.  Lads  employed 
in  barbers’  shops  work  in  almost  every  instance  until  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  for  five  days  of  the  week,  from  8  a.m.  till  midnight 
on  Saturdays,  and  until  1  or  2  p.m.  on  Sundays.  The  close  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  affects  the  health  of  the  boys  engaged  in 
this  work.  Many  witnesses  spoke  also  of  the  undesirable  nature 

(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  86;  question  4,113. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Return  F,  p.  88. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Appendix  10,  p.  327. 

(4)  Ibid.,  Appendix  34,  p.  406,  question  5,414. 

(5)  Ibid.,  Appendix  34,  p.  405,  question  5,439. 
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of  the  surroundings  with  which  these  children  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  were  of  opinion  that  such  employment  should  be 
totally  prohibited.^ 

In  the  case  of  children  employed  at  costermongers’  stalls  in  the 
London  street  markets,  whose  numbers  Mr.  Spencer®  estimated 
at  between  12,000  and  20,000,  the  hours  of  Saturday  labour  are 
very  long.  Thus  at  an  East  London  school,  a  boy  worked  for 
a  costermonger  every  evening  from  5  till  10  p.m.,  and  from  8  a.m. 
on  Saturday  till  1  a.m.  on  Sunday.®  Similar  instances  could  be 
found  in  schools  all  over  London,  for  late  shopping  is  the  in¬ 
variable  rule  in  working-class  districts. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  juvenile  street  sellers,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  City 
Guardians  in  organising  a  conference  on  the  question  in  October, 
1902.  The  Parliamentary  Return  gave  a  total  of  17,617  children 
employed  as  street  hawkers.^  The  estimate  of  the  Commissioners 
that  25,000  children®  are  engaged  in  this  occupation  is  probably 
much  nearer  the  mark.  Inquiries  made  in  schools  situated  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  such  centres  of  traffic  as  the  Bank  and  Charing 
Cross,  prove  that  this  kind  of  employment  is  on  the  increase. 
“  Practically  everybody  in  this  room  runs  off  to  sell  papers 
directly  school  is  over,”  said  a  teacher  to  the  present  writer  a  few 
weeks  ago.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  evils  of  street 
trading  cannot  well  be  exaggerated,  and  that  boys  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  occupation  become  addicted  to  betting  and 
gambling,  and  in  many  instances  associate  with  undesirable  com¬ 
panions  who  lead  them  into  crime.  In  the  case  of  girls,  the 
results  are  yet  more  deplorable.®  Fourteen  cases  of  street  sellers 
from  a  school  in  Southwark  could  be  cited  as  typical,  but  one  or 
two  may  be  chosen  at  random.  H.  M.  in  Standard  II.,  aged  11, 
sells  cough  tablets  every  evening,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
from  noon  “  till  sold  out,  or  until  the  public  houses  close.” 
J.  L.  sells  toys  from  6  to  10.30  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Thursdays;  on  Fridays  from  6  to  11.30  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  noon  “  till  the  public  houses 
close.”  H.  M.,  aged  13,  Standard  III.,  sells  song-sheets,  five 
days  weekly,  from  7  till  10  p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from  1  p.m.  till 
midnight,  and  on  Sundays  while  the  public  houses  are  open.^ 
These  instances  show  very  distinctly  the  kind  of  market  which 
such  lads  seek  for  their  wares. 

(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  47,  49,  51,  86,  98,  99,  157,  160. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  87,  question  4,136. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Appendix  27,  p.  375. 

(4)  Children  Working  for  Wages,  p.  43,  Table  IV. 

(5)  Report,  p.  17. 

(6)  P.  188,  question  7,859;  p.  189,  question  7,898;  p.  196,  question  8,129 

(7)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  24.  p.  371. 
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Some  very  startling  facts  were  presented  by  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Birmingham,  in  illustration  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  street 
tradings.  He  showed  that  out  of  713  children  under  sixteen,  who 
were  engaged  in  street  selling  in  that  city  in  July,  1901,  458  had 
been  prosecuted  for  various  offences  during  the  previous  six 
months.^  The  corollary  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  who  gave  par¬ 
ticulars  of  36  persons  who  had  been  formerly  street  traders,  but 
who  were  now  known  to  the  police  as  thieves  or  as  degraded 
characters.^ 

Under  the  head  of  domestic  work,  the  Parliamentary  Return 
gave  a  total  of  35,494  children  employed  in  housework,  laundry- 
work,  needlework,  and  other  home  industries.^  The  Commissioners 
estimated  that  at  least  50,000  *  children,  including  half-timers, 
were  engaged  in  domestic  work,  and  15,000  in  home  industries. 
The  Minutes  of  Evidence  show  that  many  children  are  engaged 
in  both  forms  of  occupation,  and  that  they  often  work  for  very 
long  hours® and  under  the  hardest  conditions.  Girls  are, perhaps, 
most  frequently  condemned  to  this  drudgery,  and  some  pathetic 
instances  may  be  found  within  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Book. 
We  may  quote  from  some  of  the  cases  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  by  the  Head  Mistress  of  a  West  London  school.® 
It.  F.  works  44  to  50  hours  weekly,  helps  in  laundry,  does 
a  great  deal  of  housework,  and  irons  till  10  p.m.  P.  D.,  aged 
12,  in  Standard  III.,  employed  44  to  50  hours  weekly,  minds 
baby,  cleans  room,  irons  two  nights  weekly  till  10  p.m.,  and  works 
hard  all  day  Saturday.  K.  H.  and  three  younger  sisters  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  44  to  50  hours  at  wood  chopping  and  housework.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  girls  who  are  employed  in  small  laundries  ^  deteriorate  both 
in  character  and  in  manners. 

In  the  North  and  East  of  London,  where  a  large  number  of 
home  industries  are  carried  on,  we  find  girls  engaged  in  trouser 
finishing,  buttonhole  making,  button  sewing,  brush  drawing, 
matchbox  making,  and  blouse  finishing.®  In  nearly  every  instance 
they  do  housework  also.  Boys,  however,  who  are  engaged  in 
domestic  work,  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  any  hardship.  They  are 
usually  employed  in  better  class  homes,  and  obtain  at  least  one 
good  meal  during  the  day.  When  the  work  has  to  be  done  before 


(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  51,  p.  471,  questions  10,229,  10,230. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Appendix  44,  p.  465. 

(3)  Children  Working  for  Wages,  p.  43. 

(4)  Report,  p.  17. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  14,  Minutes,  questions  2,996,  3,138,  3,139. 

(6)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  11,  p.  330,  question  1,309,  seq. 

(7)  Ibid.,  .\ppendix  48,  p.  467,  questions  1,327,  1,344,  845. 

(8)  Ibid.,  Appendix  22,  p.  366;  appendix  16,  p.  336. 
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school,  however,  it  often  leads  to  irregularity  and  unpunctuality 
in  attendance. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  precision  of  the  extent  to  which 
juvenile  labour  is  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  6,115 
children  were  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  to  be  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  but  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that 
these  figures  present  too  low  an  estimate.  A  careful  study  of  the 
evidence  sent  in  by  the  country  correspondents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,^  leads  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
irregular  work  done  by  children  in  the  country,  which  affects 
prejudicially  their  mental  development.^  “  Many  very  young 
children,”  says  a  Cambridgeshire  ®  correspondent,  “  have  been 
employed  in  picking  fruit,  particularly  strawberries,  etc.; 
children  leave  their  homes  about  3.30  a.m.,  pick  strawberries,  etc. 
until  8  a.m.,  in  wet  as  well  as  dry  weather;  then  return  to  school, 
with  the  result  that  many  children  fall  asleep  in  front  of  their 
teachers  through  exhaustion.”  When  we  read  that  the  magistrates 
are  “  hostile  to  education  ”  *  that  “  almost  all  of  them  sympathise 
with  the  prosecuted,  rather  than  with  the  prosecutor,”  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  in  some  districts  75  per  cent.®  of 
attendance  is  thought  to  constitute  regularity,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  in  many  instances  the  administration  of  the 
law  rests  with  the  employers  themselves. 

The  result  of  this  excessive  toil  on  the  children  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  its  effect  on  character,  on  physical  development,  and 
on  educational  attainments.  Its  deteriorating  influence  on 
character,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may  be  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  case  of  street  traders,  and  of  children  employed  in  laundries 
and  in  barbers’  shops.  It  is  less  easy  to  estimate  the  effect 
on  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  boys  and  girls 
concerned,  for  it  is  usually  the  strongest  and  brightest  children 
who  obtain  situations.  Moreover,  school  life  is  too  short  for  us  to 
judge  in  every  case  of  the  results  of  this  overstrain.  Seeds  of 
weakness  may  be  sown,  which  only  show  themselves  in  later  years. 
Very  valuable  observations  were  made  by  the  Head  Teacher  of  a 
Chelsea  school  touching  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
103  boys  in  his  school  who  were  known  to  be  working  for  wages.® 
Fifty-three  out  of  the  103  lads  are  described  as  dull,  as  going 
back  in  school  work,  or  us  -having  been  degraded  a  standard. 
Thirty-four  are  shown  to  have  suffered  in  bodily  health  from  the 


(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Apjjendix  2,  p.  276,  seq. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Appendix  2,  p.  278,  p.  280,  p.  285,  286,  280. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Appendix  2,  p.  285,  \Visl)ecii. 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  234,  question  9,746. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  233,  question  9,722. 

(6)  Ibid.,  Appendix  34,  p.  405.  stq. 
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overstrain.  A  boy  who  was  employed  for  41 1  hours,  grew  weak 
and  ill,  and  his  class  work  suffered ;  a  second,  who  worked  30  hours, 
contracted  a  disease  of  the  ear;  a  third,  who  was  employed  43^ 
hours,  was  described  as  being  weak  and  as  showing  general  dul- 
ness,  a  fourth,  who  was  thin  and  very  delicate-looking,  and  who 
took  out  papers  at  5.30  a.m.  every  morning,  was  accustomed  to 
fall  asleep  during  school  hours.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
children  do  not  come  from  destitute  homes,  so  that  we  may  assume 
that  insufficient  feeding  is  not  a  contributory  cause  to  feeble 
capacity.  There  is  little  doubt  that  extreme  physical  toil  renders 
a  child  totally  unfit  to  derive  advantage  from  the  instruction 
imparted  at  school. 

It  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  economic  result  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  its  effect  on  the  community  as  a  whole. 
We  may  inquire  whether  it  tends  to  promote  a  desire  for  highly 
skilled  employment  in  after  years,^  and  whether  juvenile  labour 
shuts  out  the  work  of  youths  and  men. 

The  Parliamentary  Ileturn  ^  published  in  1899,  indicating  the 
different  classes  of  employment  into  which  boys  and  girls  attend¬ 
ing  elementary  schools  went  on  leaving  school  in  1894,  shows  that 
of  these  lads,  58  per  cent,  in  London,  and  38  per  cent,  in  the 
large  urban  districts  entered  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  In 
London  40  per  cent,  became  errand  or  cart  boys,  14  per  cent, 
secured  occupation  in  shops,  and  4  per  cent  became  street  vendors. 
In  the  large  urban  and  manufacturing  districts,  22  per  cent, 
became  errand  and  cart  boys,  13  per  cent,  entered  shops,  and 
3  per  cent,  became  street  vendors.  Much  evidence  was  submitted 
by  those  who  had  opportunities  of  following  the  after  careers 
of  child  hawkers,  proving  that  street  traders,  on  leaving  school, 
evinced  a  strong  disinclination  to  take  up  steady  work;  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  street  life  seemed  to  hold  them  permanently.^  It 
would  appear  that,  especially  in  London,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
juvenile  labour  to  shut  out  the  work  of  older  lads.*  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  Public  Control  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  in¬ 
formed  the  Commissioners  that  in  the  shops  under  the  inspection 
of  his  department,  the  number  of  school  children  employed  had 
increased  by  nearly  2,400  in  nine  months,®  and  he  submitted 
the  view,  that,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  hours 
of  their  staff  to  the  statutory  limit  of  74  hours  per  week,®  shop- 

(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  53,  question  2,404-5. 

(2)  Children  Working  for  Wages,  Part  II.,  Elmployment  on  I^eaving  School  (23, 
1899) ,  p.  iii. 

(3)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  questions  5,940,  6,161,  6,651,  6,941.  Appendix  39,  p. 
418,  question  8,848. 

(4)  Ihid.,  questions  2,325,  2,153,  8,963. 

(5)  Ibid.,  questions  4,169,  seq.,  p.  88. 

(6)  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892,  Section  3,  Sub-section  1. 
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keepers  had  discharged  young  persons  hitherto  employed,  and 
had  replaced  them  by  school  children  who  were  taken  on  for 
early  morning,  noon  and  evening  work.  The  war  had  also 
affected  this  as  well  as  other  industries.  The  calling  up  of  the 
reservists  from  railways  and  other  occupations  had  resulted  in  a 
scarcity  of  labour;  therefore  the  shop-boy  was  frequently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  place  of  the  reservist,  and  the  situations  of  these  boys 
were  taken  by  school  children.  Many  witnesses  spoke  of  the 
desire  of  tradesmen  to  employ  school  children  instead  of  adults. 
The  school  boy  is  free  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  which,  in 
working-class  districts,  is  from  5  till  9  p.m.  He  is  often  equally 
efficient,  and  he  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  dull  lad  of  fifteen, 
who  takes  up  errand  work  because  he  is  not  suited  for  more 
highly  skilled  industries.  Finding  that  he  is  unsuccessful  in 
securing  employment,  because  the  occupations  which  he  likes  are 
filled  by  the  school  child,  he  drifts  to  the  street  corner  and  to 
the  company  of  loafers  and  “  hooligans.”  ^ 

It  has  often  been  asserted  as  an  argument  against  the  regulation 
of  child  labour  that  legislation  would  entail  considerable  hard¬ 
ship  on  many  necessitous  homes.  This  contention  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  facts.  It  may  be  a^rred  that,  with  the  exception 
of  street  traders,  the  boys  and  girls  who  work,  are  not  the  children 
of  the  poorest  parents.  It  is  the  lad  or  girl  that  is  neat  and  re¬ 
spectable  who  obtains  a  situation.  The  Committee  on  Wage- 
Earning  Children  obtained  particulars  of  the  family  income  of 
802  London  families.  In  only  143  cases  were  the  earnings  shown 
to  be  under  20s.,  in  189  instances  it  was  between  208.  and  258.,  in 
154  cases  between  25s.  and  SOs.,  and  in  316  instances  over  308. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  from  such  industrial  centres  as 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Coventry,  and  Plymouth.  The  schedules  showed 
that  400  families  received  an  income  of  30s.  or  more.* 

The  need  for  some  remedy  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
labour  was  recognised  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Report,*  and 
their  recommendations  were  embodied  in  the  Employment  of 
CKildren  Bill,*  which  was  introduced  in  July,  1902.  This  measure 
gave  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  the  power  to  pre¬ 
scribe  by  bye-laws  for  all  children,  or  for  boys  and  girls  separately, 
and  with  respect  to  all  occupations,  or  to  any  specified  occupa¬ 
tion: — 

A.  The  age  below  which  employment  should  be  illegal. 

B.  The  hours  between  which  employment  should  be 

illegal. 

(1)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  questions  809,  1,100,  1,276. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Appendix  27,  p.  374.  750  cases  were  investigated. 

(3)  Report,  p.  18. 

(4)  Bill  270,  1902. 
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C.  The  number  of  daily  or  weekly  hours  beyond  which 
employment  should  be  illegal; 

prohibiting  absolutely,  or  permitting  under  conditions  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  specified  occupations,  which  might  be 
shown  to  be  dangerous  to  health  or  to  morals.  Special  powers, 
based  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Corporation  Acts,  were 
to  be  granted  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  to  re¬ 
gulate  by  license  all  street  trading  by  persons  under  sixteen, 
prohibiting  or  permitting  such  street  trading,  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  age,  sex,  or  otherwise.  The  employment  of  any  child 
between  nine  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning  was  prohibited,  and 
likewise  such  work  as  might  be  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  life, 
limb,  or  health  of  a  child,  such  as  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy 
weights.  This  measure  was  withdrawn  in  October,  1902,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  public  business.  As  the  outcome  of  a  Conference 
convened  by  the  City  Guardians  at  the  Guildhall,  a  deputation 
representing  the  London  School  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other  organisations,  waited 
upon  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  with  the  view  of  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  importance  of  dealing  with  juvenile  street 
trading  in  the  metropolis.  The  Home  Secretary  promised  to  re¬ 
introduce  the  Employment  of  Children  Bill  during  the  ensuing 
Session,  and  accordingly  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the 
24th  of  March.  The  measure  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 

The  Bill  is  substantially  identical  with  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  last  year,  the  only  notable  additions  being  the  fixing 
of  a  statutory  minimum  limit  of  eleven  years,  under  which  no 
child  may  be  engaged  in  street  trading,  and  the  application  of 
the  Act  to  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  may  be 
strengthened  in  Committee.  The  view  has  been  widely  expressed 
that,  unless  the  making  of  bye-laws  by  County  and  Borough 
Councils  is  rendered  obligatory,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Furthermore,  it  is  felt  that  street  trading 
by  girls  should  be  definitely  prohibited,  and  that  boys  should 
not  be  licensed  unless  they  have  left  school.  Other  important 
suggestions  which  have  been  made,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Grand  Committee,  are  the  desirability  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Act  through  the  School  Attendance  Committees 
rather  than  through  the  Police  Committees,  the  selection  of  the 
Education  Authority  for  London  as  the  body  for  framing  and 
administering  bye-laws  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
rendering  of  a  parent  or  guardian  liable,  who  has  conduced  to 
the  commission  of  an  offence  by  wilful  default,  or  by  habitually 
neglecting  to  exercise  due  care  of  a  child  or  young  person. 
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Existing  legislation  does  not  cover  the  ground  of  the  proposed 
enactment.  It  is  true  that  by  Section  4  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1880,  no  person  may  take  into  his  employment 
a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  or  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirteen,  without  a  certificate  under  the  bye-laws,^  yet  such  em¬ 
ployment  has  never  been  interpreted  as  excluding  labour  out  of 
school  hours.  In  one  or  two  instances  School  Boards  have  prose¬ 
cuted  employers  under  Section  9,  Sub-section  2,  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876,  which  does  not  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  out  of  school  hours,  provided  that  such  employment 
does  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  elementary  education  of  the 
child.  A  tradesman  who  employed  a  boy  of  eight  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  this  clause  was  summoned  by  the  London  School 
Board,  and  fined  in  November,  1901.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,^  prescribes  street  selling  by  children  under 
eleven  years,  and  by  girls  under  sixteen,  and  by  boys  under  four¬ 
teen  years,  but  the  law  is  inoperative  because  a  constable  is  only 
empowered  to  take  into  custody  a  “  person  who  within  view  of 
such  constable  ”  ®  causes  or  procures  the  child  to  be  so  employed. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  enforcement  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  Corporation  Acts,*  proves  that  the  wise 
regulation  of  juvenile  labour  need  entail  no  hardship  on  the 
children  who  submit  to  these  provisions.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  regulation,  not  the  prohibition  of  child 
labour,  is  asked  for  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 
It  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that,  since  we  restrict  very  de¬ 
finitely  the  hours  of  boys  and  girls  employed  as  half-timers  in 
factories  and  workshops,  we  have  far  more  reason  to  ask  that  the 
education  of  children  who  are  attending  school  full  time  shall 
not  become  valueless  because,  through  fatigue  and  over-pressure, 
they  are  unable  to  receive  instruction.  Moreover,  the  country 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  future  working  strength  of  the 
nation  shall  not  be  exhausted  before  it  reaches  maturity. 

Nettie  Adler. 

(1)  By  the  Education  Act  of  1893,  the  minimum  age  for  half  or  whole  time 
exemption  was  raised  to  eleven,  by  the  Act  of  1899  the  age  was  raised  to  twelve 
years  for  all  occupations  except  agriculture.  By  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1900,  bye¬ 
laws  may  apply  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

(2)  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  (57  and  58  Vic.,  Ch.  41),  1894. 

(3)  Ibid,  Section  4,  a. 

(4)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  questions  6,127,  6,407,  5,736,  10,193. 
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VII. — Political  and  Social  Influences. 

There  can  be  few  people  alive  who  have  not  remarked  on  occasion  that 
men  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  state 
a  belief  of  this  sort  in  some  incidental  application,  and  quite  another 
to  realise  it  completely.  Towards  such  a  completer  realisation  we  have 
been  working  in  these  papers,  in  disentangling  the  share  of  inheritance 
and  of  deliberate  schooling  and  training,  in  the  production  of  the 
civilised  man.  The  rest  we  have  to  ascribe  to  his  world  in  general,  of 
which  his  home  is  simply  the  first  and  most  intimate  aspect.  In  every 
developing  citizen  we  have  asserted  there  is  a  great  mass  of  fluid  and 
indeterminate  possibility,  and  this  sets  and  is  shaped  by  the  world 
about  him  as  wax  is  shaped  by  a  mould.  It  is  rarely,  of  course,  an 
absolutely  exact  and  submissive  cast  that  ensues,  few  men  and  women 
are  without  some  capacity  for  question  and  criticism,  but  it  is  only  very 
rare  and  obdurate  material,  only,  as  one  says,  a  very  original  per¬ 
sonality,  that  does  not  finally  take  its  general  form  and  direction  in 
this  way.  And  it  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  keep  this  statement  per¬ 
sistently  in  focus,  instead  of  dismissing  it  as  a  platitude  and  thinking 
no  more  about  it  at  all  after  the  usual  fashion,  while  we  examine 
certain  broad  social  and  political  facts  and  conventions  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  general  framework  of  the  world  in  which  the  developing 
citizen  is  placed.  I  would  submit  that  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  such  things  as  church  and  kingdom,  constitution  and 
nationality,  we  are  altogether  too  much  enslaved  by  the  idea  of 
“  policy,”  and  altogether  too  blind  to  the  remoter,  deeper,  and  more 
lasting  consequences  of  our  public  acts  and  institutions  in  moulding 
the  next  generation.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  amiss  to  pass  beyond 
policy  for  a  space,  and  to  insist — even  with  heaviness — that  how¬ 
ever  convenient  an  institution  may  be,  however  much  it  may,  in 
the  twaddle  of  the  time,  be  a  “natural  growth,”  and  however  much 
the  “  product  of  a  long  evolution,”  yet,  if  it  does  not  mould  men  into 
fine  and  vigorous  forms,  it  has  to  be  destroyed.  We  “  save  the  state  ” 
for  the  sake  of  our  children,  that,  at  least,  is  the  New  Republican  view 
of  the  matter,  and  if  in  our  intentness  to  save  the  state  we  injure  or 
sacrifice  our  children,  we  destroy  our  ultimate  for  our  proximate  aim. 

Already  it  has  been  pointed  out,  with  certain  concrete  instances,  how 
the  thing  that  is,  asserts  itself  over  the  thing  that  is  to  be;  already  a 
general  indication  has  been  made  of  the  trend  of  the  argument  we  are 
now  about  to  develop  and  define.  That  argument,  briefly,  is  this,  that 
to  attain  the  ends  of  the  New  Republic,  that  is  to  say  the  best  results 
from  our  birth  possibilities,  we  must  continually  make  political  forms, 
social,  political  and  religious  formulae,  and  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  life  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  sincerest  expression  possible  of  what 
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•wt  believe  about  life  and  hope  about  life;  that  whatever  momentary 
advantage  a  generation  may  gain  by  accepting  what  is  known  to  be  a 
sham  and  a  convention,  by  keeping  in  use  the  detected  imposture  and 
the  flawed  apparatus,  is  probably  much  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
reaction  of  this  acquiescence  upon  the  future.  As  the  typical  instance  of 
a  convenient  convention  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  now  reacting  very 
badly  upon  our  future,  the  Crown  of  the  British  Empire  considered  as 
the  symbolical  figurehead  of  a  system  of  hereditary  privilege  and  rule, 
serves  extremely  well.  One  may  deal  with  this  typical  instance  with 
no  personal  application  to  the  easy,  kindly,  amiable  personality  this 
crown  adorns  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  question  that  may  be 
dealt  with  in  general  terms.  What,  we  would  ask,  are  the 
natural,  inseparable  concomitants  of  a  system  of  Hereditary  Rulers  in 
a  state,  looking  at  the  thing  entirely  with  an  eye  to  the  making  of  a 
greater  mankind  in  the  world  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
American  conception  of  democratic  equality,  and  how  do  both  stand 
with  regard  to  the  essential  truth  and  purpose  in  things  ? .  .  . 

To  state  these  questions  is  like  opening  the  door  of  a  room  that  has 
long  been  locked  and  deserted.  One  has  a  lonely  feeling.  There  are  quite 
remarkably  no  other  voices  here,  and  the  rusty  hinges  echo  down  empty 
passages  that  were  quite  threateningly  full  of  men  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  But  I  am  only  one  very  insignificant  member  of  a  class  of 
inquirers  in  England  who  started  upon  the  question  “  why  are  we  be¬ 
coming  inefficient  ?  ”  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  from  that  starting  point  it 
is  I  came  to  this.  ...  I  do  not  believe  therefore  that  upon  this  dtisty 
threshold  1  shall  stand  long  alone.  We  take  most  calmly  the  most 
miraculous  of  things,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have  come  to 
see  as  amazing  this  fact,  that  while  the  greater  mass  of  our  English- 
speaking  people  is  living  under  the  profession  of  democratic  Repub¬ 
licanism,  there  is  no  party,  no  sect,  no  periodical,  no  teacher  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  America  or  the  Colonies,  to  hint  at  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  elements  in  the  British  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  no  revolutionary  spirit  over  here,  and  very  little 
missionary  spirit  over  there.  The  great  mass  of  the  present  generation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  takes  hardly  any  interest  in  this  issue  at 
all.  It  is  as  if  the  question  was  an  impossible  one,  outside  the  range 
of  thinkable  things.  Or,  as  if  the  last  word  in  this  controversy  was 
said  before  our  grandfathers  died. 

But  is  that  really  so  ?  It  is  permissible  to  suggest  that  for  a  time 
the  last  word  had  been  said,  and  still  to  reopen  the  discussion  now. 
All  these  papers,  the  very  conception  of  New  Republicanism,  rests  on 
the  assumption — presumptuous  and  offensive  though  it  must  needs 
seem  to  many — that  new  matter  for  thought  altogether,  new  apparatus 
and  methods  of  inquiry,  and  new  ends,  have  come  into  view  since  the 
early  seventies,  when  the  last  Republican  voices  in  England  died  away. 
We  are  enormously  more  aware  of  the  Future.  That,  we  have  already 
defined  as  the  essential  difference  of  our  new  outlook.  Our  fathers 
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right  in  rejecting  the  latter.  So,  to  them  at  any  rate,  the  thing 
seemed  judged.  But  nowadays  when  we  have  said  the  Kingdom  is  so 
and  so,  and  when  we  have  decided  that  we  do  not  wish  to  convert  it 
into  a  Republic  upon  the  American  or  any  other  existing  pattern  before 
Christmas,  1904,  we  consider  we  have  only  begun  to  look  at  the  thing. 
We  have  then  to  ask  what  is  the  future  of  the  Kingdom;  is  it  to  be  a 
permanent  thing,  or  is  it  to  develop  into  and  give  place  to  some  other 
condition?  We  have  to  ask  precisely  the  same  question  about  the 
American  democracy  and  the  American  constitution.  Is  that  latter 
arrangement  going  to  last  for  ever?  We  cannot  help  being  con¬ 
tributory  to  these  developments,  and  if  we  have  any.  pretensions  to 
wisdom  at  all  we  must  have  some  theory  of  what  we  intend  with  regard 
to  these  things;  political  action  can  surely  be  nothing  but  folly  unless 
it  has  a  clear  purpose  in  the  future.  If  these  things  are  not  sempi¬ 
ternal,  then  are  we  merely  to  patch  the  fabric  as  it  gives  way,  or  are 
we  going  to  set  about  rebuilding — piecemeal,  of  course,  and  without 
closing  the  premises  or  stopping  the  business,  but,  nevertheless,  on 
some  clear  and  comprehensive  plan?  If  so,  what  is  the  plan  to  be? 
Does  it  permit  us  to  retain  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  or  does  it 
urge  us  to  get  rid  of,  the  British  Crown?  Does  it  permit  us  to  retain 
or  does  it  urge  us  to  modify  the  American  constitution  ?  That  is  the 
form,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  the  question  of  Republicanism  as  an 
alternative  to  existing  institutions,  must  presently  return  into  the  field 
of  public  discussion  in  Great  Britain;  not  as  a  question  of  political 
stability  nor  of  individual  rights  this  time,  but  as  an  aspect  of  our 
general  scheme,  our  scheme  to  make  the  world  more  free  and  more 
stimulating  and  strengthening  for  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children;  for  the  children  both  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  thoughts. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  assumptions  under  which  the  last 
vestiges  of  militant  Republicanism  died  out  in  Great  Britain.  As  late 
as  the  middle  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  were  many  in 
England  who  were  and  who  openly  professed  themselves  to  be  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  there  was  a  widely  felt  persuasion  that  the  country  was  drift¬ 
ing  slowly  towards  the  constitution  of  a  democratic  republic.  In  those 
days  it  was  that  there  came  into  being  a  theory,  strengthened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Monarch  from  affairs,  which  one  still  hears  repeated, 
that  Great  Britain  was  a  “  crowned  republic,”  that  the  crown  was  no 
more  than  a  symbol  retained  by  the  “  innate  good  sense”  of  the  British 
people,  and  that  in  some  automatic  way  not  clearly  explained,  such  old- 
time  vestiges  of  privilege  as  the  House  of  Lords  would  presently  dis¬ 
appear.  One  finds  this  confident  belief  in  Progress  towards  political 
equality — Progress  that  required  no  human  effort  but  was  inherent  in 
the  scheme  of  things — very  strong  in  Dickens,  for  example,  who  spoke 
for  the  average  Englishman  as  no  later  writer  can  be  said  to  have  done. 
This  belief  fell  in  very  happily  with  that  disposition  to  funk  a  crisis, 
that  vulgar  dread  of  vulgar  action  which  one  must  regretfully  admit 
was  all  too  often  a  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  English. 
There  was  an  idea  among  Englishmen  that  to  do  anything  whatever  of 
a  positive  sort  to  bring  about  a  Republic  was  not  only  totally  unneces- 
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sary  but  inevitably  mischievous,  since  it  evidently  meant  street  fighting 
and  provisional  government  by  bold,  bad,  blood-stained,  vulgar  men  in 
shirt  sleeves  as  the  essential  features  of  the  process.  And  under  the 
enervating  influence  of  this  great  automatic  theory,  this  theory  that  no 
one  need  bother  because  the  thing  was  bound  to  come,  was  indeed 
already  arriving  for  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  Republicanism  did  not  so 
much  die  as  fall  asleep.  It  was  all  right.  Liberalism  told  us,  the 
Crown  was  a  legal  fiction,  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  interesting 
anachronism,  and  in  that  faith  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  last  of  the 
Republicans,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  “  kissed  hands.” 
Then,  presently,  the  frantic  politics  of  Mr.  Gladstone  effected  what 
probably  no  other  human  agency  could  have  contrived,  and  restored 
the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Practically  the  Crown  has  now  gone  unchallenged  by  press,  pulpit, 
or  platform  speaker  for  thirty  years,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
there  is  just  now  a  smaller  proportion  of  men  under  forty  who  call 
themselves  Republicans  even  in  private  than  there  ever  was  since 
Plutarch  entered  the  circle  of  English  reading.  To-day  the  Aristo¬ 
cratic  Monarchy  is  an  almost  universally  accepted  fact  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  has  so  complete  an  air  of  unshakable  permanence  to 
contrast  with  its  condition  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  even 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  really  concrete  obstacle  to  a  political  reunion 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  at  the  present  time,  seems  merely  a  fact 
to  avoid. 

There  are  certain  consequences  that  must  follow  from  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  acceptation  of  an  aristocratic  monarchy,  consequences  that  do 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  recognised  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  the  reader’s  attention  is  now  particularly  drawn.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  British  people  who  are  more  or  less  sincerely  seeking 
the  secret  of  national  efficiency  at  present,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  their  evident  aversion,  they  will  be 
forced  to  look  into  this  dusty  chamber  of  thought  for  the  clue  to  the 
thing  they  need.  The  comer  they  will  have  to  turn  is  the  admission 
that  no  state  and  no  people  can  be  at  its  maximum  efficiency  until  every 
public  function  is  discharged  by  the  man  best  able  to  perform  it,  and 
that  no  Commonweal  can  be  near  efficiency  until  it  is  endeavouring 
very  earnestly  to  bring  that  ideal  condition  of  affairs  about.  And 
when  they  have  got  round  that  corner  they  will  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  is  a  state  in  which  this  principle  is  repu¬ 
diated  at  a  cardinal  point,  a  state  in  which  one  position,  which  no 
amount  of  sophistication  will  prevent  common  men  and  women  regard¬ 
ing  as  the  most  honourable,  powerful,  and  responsible  one  of  all,  which 
is  indeed  by  that  very  fact  alone  a  great  and  responsible  one,  is  filled  on 
purely  genealogical  grounds.  In  a  state  that  has  also  an  aristocratic 
constitution  this  repudiation  of  special  personal  qualities  is  carried 
very  much  further.  Reluctantly  but  certainly  the  seeker  after  national 
efficiency  will  come  to  the  point  that  the  aristocracy  and  their  friends 
and  connections  must  necessarily  form  a  caste  about  the  King,  that 
their  gradations  must  set  the  tone  of  the  whole  social  body,  and  that 
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their  political  position  must  enable  them  to  demand  and  obtain  a  pre¬ 
dominating  share  in  any  administration  that  may  be  formed.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  your  constitution  remains  aristocratic  you  must  expect  to 
see  men  of  quite  ordinary  ability,  quite  ordinary  energy,  and  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  force  of  character,  men  frequently  less  clever  and  influential 
than  their  wives  and  lady  friends,  controlling  the  public  services,  a 
Duke  of  Norfolk  managing  so  vital  a  business  as  the  Post  Office  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  a  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
organising  military  affairs,  and  nothing  short  of  a  change  in 
your  political  constitution  can  prevent  this  sort  of  thing.  No 
one  believes  these  excellent  gentlemen  hold  these  positions  by 
merit  or  capacity,  and  no  one  believes  that  from  them  we  are  getting 
anything  like  the  best  imaginable  services  in  these  positions.  These 
positions  are  held  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  and  it  is  by  the  mere 
accident  of  birth  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  are  shut  out  from  the 
remotest  hope  of  serving  their  country  in  such  positions. 

And  this  evil  of  reserved  places  is  not  restricted  by  any  means  to 
public  control.  You  cannot  both  have  a  system  and  not  have  a  system, 
and  the  British  have  a  system  of  hereditary  aristocracy  that  infects  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  English  thought  with  the  persuasion  that  what  a 
man  may  attempt  is  determined  by  his  caste.  It  is  here,  and  nowhera 
else,  that  the  clue  to  so  much  inefficiency  as  one  finds  it  in  contem¬ 
porary  British  activity  lies.  The  officers  of  the  British  Army  instead 
of  being  sedulously  picked  from  the  whole  population  are  drawn  from  a 
really  quite  small  group  of  families,  and,  except  for  those  who  are 
called  “  gentlemen  rankers,"  to  enlist  is  the  very  last  way  in  the  world 
to  become  a  British  officer.  As  a  very  natural  corollary  only  broken 
men  and  unambitious  men  of  the  lowest  class  will  consent  to  become 
ordinary  private  soldiers,  except  during  periods  of  exceptional  patriotic 
excitement.  The  men  who  enter  the  Civil  Service  also,  know  perfectly 
well  that  though  they  may  possess  the  most  brilliant  administrative 
powers  and  develop  and  use  themselves  with  relentless  energy,  they 
will  never  win  for  themselves  or  their  wives  one  tithe  of  the  public 
honour  that  comes  by  right  to  the  heir  to  a  dukedom.  A  dockyard 
hand  who  uses  his  brains  and  makes  a  suggestion  that  may  save  the 
country  thousands  of  pounds  will  get — a  gratuity.  Throughout  all 
English  affairs  the  suggestion  of  this  political  system  has  spread.  The 
employer  is  of  a  different  caste  from  his  workmen,  the  captain  is  of  a 
different  caste  from  his  crew,  even  the  Teachers’  Register  is  specially 
classified  to  prevent  “  young  gentlemen  "  being  taught  by  the  only 
men  who,  as  a  class,  know  how  to  teach  in  England,  namely, 
the  elementary  teachers ;  everywhere  the  same  thing  is  to  be 
found.  And  while  it  is,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  few  platitudes 
about  Freedom,  and  snobbishness,  and  a  few  pious  hopes  about 
efficiency,  to  counteract  the  system’s  universal,  incessant  teaching,  its 
lesson  of  limited  effort  within  defined  possibilities.  Only  under  one 
condition  may  such  a  system  rise  towards  anything  that  may  be  called 
national  vigour,  and  that  is  when  there  exists  a  vigorous  Court  which 
sets  the  fashion  of  hard  work.  A  keen  King,  indifferent  to  feminine 
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influence,  may,  for  a  time,  make  a  keen  nation,  but  that  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  state  of  affairs,  and  the  whole  shape  of  the  fabric  gravitates 
towards  relapse.  Even  under  such  an  influence  the  social  stratifica¬ 
tion  will  still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prevent  powers  and  posts  falling 
to  the  best  possible  man.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for,  even  then,  will  be  to  see  the  best  man  in  the  class  privi¬ 
leged  in  relation  to  any  particular  service,  discharging  that  service. 
The  most  efficient  nation  in  the  world  to-day  is  believed  to  be  Germany, 
which  is — roughly  speaking — an  aristocratic  monarchy,  it  is  dominated 
by  a  man  of  most  unkingly  force  of  character  and  by  a  noble  tradition 
of  educational  thoroughness  that  arose  out  of  the  shames  of  utter 
defeat,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  number  of  people  contrive  to 
forget  that  the  most  dazzling  display  of  national  efficiency  the  world 
has  ever  seen  followed  the  sloughing  of  hereditary  institutions  by 
France.  One  credits  Napoleon  too  often  with  the  vigour  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  the  force  and  strength  it  was  his  privilege  to  misdirect 
and  destroy.  And  one  forgets  that  this  present  German  efficiency 
was  paralleled  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Prussia,  whose  aristocratic 
system  first  winded  Republicans  at  Valmy,  and  showed  at  Jena 
fourteen  years  after  how  much  it  had  learnt  from  that  encounter. 

Now  our  main  argument  lies  in  this;  that  the  great  mass 
of  a  generation  of  children  bom  into  a  country,  all  those  children 
who  have  no  more  than  average  intelligence  and  average  moral 
qualities,  will  accept  the  ostensible  institutions  of  that  country  at 
their  face  value,  and  will  be  almost  entirely  shaped  and  determined  by 
that  acceptance.  Only  a  sustained  undertone  of  revolutionary  protest 
can  prevent  that  happening.  They  will  believe  that  precedence  repre¬ 
sents  real  superiorities,  and  they  will  honour  what  they  see  honoured, 
and  ignore  what  they  see  treated  as  of  no  account.  Pious  sentiment 
about  Equality  and  Freedom  will  enter  into  the  reality  of  their  minds 
as  little  as  a  drop  of  water  into  a  greasy  plate.  They  will  act  as  little 
in  general  intercourse  upon  the  proposition  that  “  the  man’s  the  gowd 
for  a’  that,”  as  they  will  upon  the  proposition  that  “  man  is  a  spirit  ” 
when  it  comes  to  the  alternative  of  jumping  over  a  cliff  or  going  down 
by  a  ladder. 

If,  however,  your  children  are  not  average  children,  if  you  are  so 
happy  as  to  have  begotten  children  of  exceptional  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  fact  will  save  them  from  conclusions  quite  parallel 
to  those  of  the  common  child.  Suppose  they  do  penetrate  the  pretence 
that  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
members  of  the  peerage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  average  person  in 
any  other  class  on  the  other;  supposd  they  discover  that  the  whole  scale 
of  precedence  and  honour  in  their  land  is  a  stupendous  sham ; — what 
then  ?  Suppose  they  see  quite  clearly  that  all  these  pretensions  of  an 
inviolate  superiority  of  birth  and  breeding  vanish  at  the  touch  of  a 
Whitaker  Wright,  soften  to  a  glowing  cordiality  before  the  sunny 
promises  of  a  Hooley.  Suppose  they  perceive  that  neither  King  nor 
lords  really  believe  in  their  own  lordliness,  and  that  at  any  point  in  the 
system  one  may  find  men  with  hands  for  any  man’s  tip,  provided  it  is 
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only  sufficiently  large?  Even  then! —  How  is  that  going  to  react 
upon  our  children’s  social  conduct  ? 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  will  accept  the  system 
still,  they  will  accept  it — with  mental  reservations.  They  will  see  that 
to  repudiate  the  system  by  more  than  a  chance  word  or  deed  is  to 
become  isolated,  to  become  a  discontented  alien,  to  lose  even  the 
-qualified  permission  to  do  something  in  the  world.  In  most  cases  they 
will  take  the  oaths  that  come  in  their  way  and  kiss  the  hands — just  as 
the  British  elementary  teachers  bow  unbelieving  heads  to  receive  the 
episcopal  pat,  and  just  as  the  British  sceptic  in  orders  will  achieve 
triumphs  of  ambiguity  to  secure  the  episcopal  see.  And  their  reason 
for  submission  will  be  not  absolutely  despicable;  they  will  know  there 
is  no  employment  worth  speaking  of  without  it.  After  all  one  has 
only  one  life,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pass  through  it  in  a 
state  of  futile  abstinence  from  the  general  scheme.  Life,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  does  not  end  with  heroic  moments  of  repudiation;  there 
comes  a  morrow  to  the  Everlasting  Nay.  One  may  begin  with  heroic 
renunciations  and  end  in  undignified  envy  and  dyspeptic  comments 
outside  the  door  one  has  slammed  on  one’s  self.  In  such  reflections 
your  children  of  the  exceptional  sort,  it  may  be  after  a  youthful  fling 
or  two,  a  “  ransom  ”  speech  or  so,  will  find  excellent  reasons  for  making 
their  peace  with  things  as  they  are  just  as  if  they  were  utterly  common¬ 
place.  They  know  that  if  they  can  boast  a  knighthood  or  a  baronetcy 
•or  a  Privy  Councillorship,  they  will  taste  day  by  day  and  every  day 
that  respect,  that  confidence  from  all  about  them  that  no  one  but  a 
trained  recluse  despises.  And  life  will  abound  in  opportunities. 
“  Oh,  well  1  ”  they  will  say.  “  Such  things  give  them  influence,  con¬ 
sideration,  power  to  do  things.”  .  .  . 

The  beginning  of  concessions  is  so  entirely  reasonable  and  easy  1  But 
the  concessions  go  on.  Each  step  upward  in  the  British  system  finds 
that  system  more  persistently  about  them.  When  one  has  started  out 
under  a  King  one  may  find  amiable  but  whom  one  may  not  respect, 
Admitted  a  system  one  does  not  believe  in,  when  one  has  rubbed  the 
first  bloom  off  one’s  honour,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  begin  peeling  the 
skin.  Many  a  man  whose  youth  was  a  dream  of  noble  things,  who  was 
all  for  splendid  achievements  and  the  service  of  mankind,  peers  to-day, 
by  virtue  of  such  acquiescences,  from  between  preposterous  lawn 
sleeves  or  under  a  tilted  coronet,  sucked  as  dry  of  his  essential  honour 
as  a  spider  sucks  a  fly.  .  .  . 

But  this  is  going  too  far,  the  reader  will  object  I  There  must  be  con¬ 
cessions,  there  must  be  conformities,  just  as  there  must  be  some 
impurity  in  the  water  we  drink  and  flaws  in  the  beauty  we  give  our 
hearts  to,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  true.  It  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
drink  sewage  and  kneel  to  grossness  and  base  stupidity.  To  endure 
the  worst  because  we  cannot  have  the  best  is  surely  the  last  word  of 
folly.  Our  business  as  New  Republicans  is  not  to  waste  our  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  chemical  purity,  but  to  clear  the  air 
as  much  as  possible.  Practical  ethics  is,  after  all,  a  quantitative 
science.  In  the  reality  of  life  there  are  few  absolute  cases,  and  it  is 
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foolish  to  forego  a  great  end  for  a  small  concession.  But  to  suffer  so 
much  Royalty  and  Privilege  as  an  Englishman  has  to  do  before  he 
may  make  any  effectual  figure  in  public  life  is  not  a  small  concession. 
By  the  time  you  have  purchased  power  you  may  find  you  have  given 
up  everything  that  made  power  worth  having.  It  would  be  a  small 
concession,  I  admit,  a  mere  personal  self-sacrifice,  to  pretend  loyalty, 
kneel  and  kiss  hands,  assist  at  Coronation  mummeries,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  in  order,  let  us  say,  to  SMScomplish  some  great  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  these  things 
must  be  done  in  the  sight  of  the  young,  that  you  cannot  kneel  to  the 
King  without  presenting  a  kneeling  example  to  the  people,  without 
becoming  as  good  a  teacher  of  servility  as  though  you  were  servile  to 
the  marrow.  There  lies  the  trouble.  By  virtue  of  this  reaction  it  is 
that  the  shams  and  ceremonies  we  may  fancy  mere  curious  survivals, 
mere  kinks  and  tortuosities,  cloaks  and  accessories  to-day,  will,  if  we 
are  silent  and  acquiescent,  be  half-way  to  reality  again  in  the  course  of 
a  generation.  To  our  children  they  are  not  evidently  shams ;  they  are 
powerful  working  suggestions.  Human  institutions  are  things  of  life, 
and  whatever  weed  of  falsity  lies  still  rooted  in  the  ground  has  the 
promise  and  potency  of  growth.  It  will  tend  perpetually,  according 
to  its  nature,  to  recover  its  old  influence  over  the  imagination,  the 
thoughts,  and  acts  of  our  children.* 

Even  when  the  whole  trend  of  economic  and  social  development  sets 
against  the  real  survival  of  such  a  social  and  political  system  as  the 
British,  its  pretensions,  its  shape  and  implications  may  survive,  survive 
all  the  more  disastrously  because  they  are  increasingly  insincere.  In¬ 
deed,  in  a  sense,  the  British  system,  the  pyramid  of  King,  land-owning 
and  land-ruling  aristocracy,  yeomen  and  trading  middle-class,  and 
labourers,  is  dead — it  died  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  wheels 
of  mechanism^ — and  the  crude  beginnings  of  a  new  system  are  clothed 
in  its  raiment,  and  greatly  encumbered  by  tJiat  clothing.  Our  greatest 
peers  are  shareholders,  are  equipped  by  marriage  with  the  wealth  of 
Jews  and  Americans,  are  exploiters  of  colonial  resources  and  urban 
building  enterprises ;  their  territorial  titles  are  a  mask  and  a  lie.  They 
hamper  the  development  of  the  new  order,  but  they  cannot  altogether 
prevent  the  emergence  of  new  men.  The  new  men  come  up  to  power 
one  by  one,  from  different  enterprises,  with  various  traditions,  and  one 
by  one,  before  they  can  develop  a  sense  of  class  distinction  and  col¬ 
lective  responsibility,  the  old  system  with  its  organised  “  Society  ” 
captures  them.  If  it  finds  the  man  obdurate,  it  takes  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  it  waylays  his  sons.^  Because  the  hereditary  kingdom 

(1)  I  have  discussed  this  fully  in  “Anticipations,”  Cluq)ter  III.,  Developing 
Social  Elements. 

(2)  It  is  not  only  British  subjects  that  are  assimilated  in  this  way,  the  infection 
of  the  British  system,  the  annexation  of  certain  social  strata  in  the  Republic  by 
the  British  crown,  is  a  question  for  every  thoughtful  American.  America  is  less 
and  less  separate  from  Europe,  and  the  social  development  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  a  distinct  process — it  is  inevitably  bound  up  in  the  general  social 
development  of  the  English-speaking  community.  The  taint  has  touched  the 
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and  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  is  less  and  less  representative  of 
economic  reality,  more  and  more  false  to  the  real  needs  of  the  world, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  disappear,  any  more  than  malarial  fever 
will  disappear  from  a  man’s  blood  because  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  general 
purpose  of  his  being.  These  things  will  only  go  when  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  sufficiently  capable  and  powerful  people  are  determined  they 
shall  go.  Until  that  time  they  will  remain  with  us,  influencing  things 
about  them  for  evil  as  it  lies  in  their  nature  to  do. 

Before,  however,  any  sufficiently  great  and  capable  body  of  men  can 
be  found  to  abolish  these  shams,  these  shams  that  must  necessarily 
hamper  and  limit  the  development  of  our  children,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  have  some  clear  idea  of  the  thing  that  is  to  follow,  and  the 
real  security  of  these  obsolete  institutions  lies  very  largely  in  the  fact 
that  at  present  the  thing  that  is  to  follow  does  not  define  itself.  It  is 
too  commonly  assumed  that  the  alternative  to  a  more  or  less  hereditary 
government  is  democratic  republicanism  of  the  American  type,  and  the 
defence  of  the  former  consists  usually  in  an  indictment  of  the  latter, 
complicated  in  very  illogical  cases  by  the  assertion  (drawn  from  the 
French  instance)  that  Republics  are  unstable.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  one  condemns  the  obvious  shams  of  the  British  system 
that  one  must  accept  the  shams  of  the  United  States.  While  in  Great 
Britain  we  have  a  system  that  masks  and  hampers  the  best  of  our 
race  under  a  series  of  artificial  inequalities,  the  United  States  theory 
of  the  essential  equality  of  all  men  is  equally  not  in  accordance  with 
the  reality  of  life.  In  America,  just  as  in  England,  the  intelligent 
child  grows  up  to  discover  that  the  pretensions  of  public  life  are  not 
justified,  and  quite  equally  to  be  flawed  in  thought  and  action  by  that 
discovery. 

The  American  atmosphere  has  one  great  and  indisputable 
superiority  over  the  British :  it  insists  upon  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
it  almost  presents  it  as  a  duty,  to  do  all  that  he  possibly  can  do;  it 
holds  out  to  him  even  the  highest  position  in  the  state  as  a  possible 
reward  for  endeavour.  Up  to  the  point  of  its  equality  of  opportunity 
surely  no  sane  Englishman  can  do  anything  but  envy  the  American 
state.  In  America  “  presumption  ”  is  not  a  sin.  All  the  vigorous 
enterprise  that  differentiates  the  American  from  the  Englishman  in 
business  flows  quite  naturally  from  that;  all  the  patriotic  force  and 
loyalty  of  the  common  American,  which  glows  beside  the  English 
equivalent  as  the  sun  beside  the  moon.  But  apart  from  these  ines¬ 
timable  advantages  I  do  not  see  that  the  American  has  much  that  an 
Englishman  need  envy.  There  are  certainly  points  of  inferiority  in 
the  American  atmosphere,  influences  in  development  that  are  bad,  not 
only  in  comparison  with  what  is  ideally  possible,  but  even  in  com¬ 
parison  with  English  parallels. 

American  Navy,  for  example,  and  there  are  those  who  discourage  promotion  from 
the  ranks — the  essential  virtue  of  the  democratic  state — because  men  so  promoted 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  met  the  officers  of  foreign  navies,  who  were 
by  birth  and  training  “gentlemen.”  When  they  met  them  socially  no  doubt  was 
meant ;  in  war  the  disadvantage  might  prove  the  other  way  about. 
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For  example,  the  theory  that  every  man  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour, 
and  possibly  a  little  better,  has  no  check  for  fools,  and  instead  of  the 
respectful  silences  of  England  there  seems — to  the  ordinary  English 
mind — an  extraordinary  quantity  of  crude  and  unsound  judgments  in 
America.  One  gets  an  impression  that  the  sort  of  mind  that  is  pas¬ 
sively  stupid  in  England  is  often  actively  silly  in  America,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  American  newspapers,  American  discussions,  American 
social  affairs  are  pervaded  by  a  din  that  in  England  we  do  not 
hear  and  do  not  want  to  hear.  The  real  and  steady  development  of 
American  scientific  men  is  masked  to  the  European  observer,  and  it 
must  be  greatly  hampered  by  the  copious  silliness  of  the  amateur  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  the  American  crop  of  new  religions  and  new  enthusiasms 
is  a  horror  and  a  warning  to  the  common  British  intelligence.  Many 
people  whose  judgments  are  not  absolutely  despicable  hold  a  theory 
that  unhampered  personal  freedom  for  a  hundred  years  has  made  out 
of  the  British  type,  a  type  less  deliberate  and  thorough  in  execution 
and  more  noisy  and  pushful  in  conduct,  restless  rather  than  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  smart  rather  than  wise.  If  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
the  hundred  in  our  race  are  vulgar  and  unwise,  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
fact  that  while  the  English  fool  is  generally  a  shy  and  negative  fool 
anxious  to  hide  the  fact,  the  American  fool  is  a  loud  and  positive  fool, 
who  swamps  much  of  the  greatness  of  his  country  to  many  a  casual 
observer  from  Europe  altogether.  American  books,  American  papers, 
American  manners  and  customs  seem  all  for  the  ninety  and  nine.  .  .  . 

Deeper  and  graver  than  the  superficial  defects  of  manner  and  execu¬ 
tion  and  outlook  to  which  these  charges  point,  there  are,  one  gathers, 
other  things  that  are  traceable  to  the  same  source.  There  is  a  report 
of  profounder  troubles  in  the  American  social  body,  of  a  disease  of 
corruption  that  renders  American  legislatures  feeble  or  powerless 
against  the  great  business  corporations,  and  of  an  extreme  demoralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  police  force.  The  relation  of  the  local  political  organisation 
to  the  police  is  fatally  direct,  and  that  sense  of  ordered  subordination 
to  defined  duties  which  distinguishes  the  best  police  forces  of  Europe 
fails.  Men  go  into  the  police  force,  we  are  told,  with  the  full  intention 
of  making  it  pay,  of  acquiring  a  saleable  power. 

There  is  probably  enough  soundness  in  these  impressions  and  enough 
truth  in  these  reports  and  criticisms  to  justify  our  saying  that  all  is 
not  ideally  right  with  the  American  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
present  American  conditions  we  must  turn  in  repudiating  our  British 
hereditary  monarchy.  We  have  to  seek  some  better  thing  upon  which 
British  and  American  institutions  may  converge.  The  American  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  character,  just  like  the  English  personal  and  social 
character,  displays  very  grave  defects,  defects  that  must  now  be 
reflected  upon,  and  must  be  in  course  of  acquisition  by  the  children 
who  are  growing  up  in  the  American  state.  And  since  the  American 
is  still  predominantly  of  British  descent,  and  since  he  has  not  been 
separated  long  enough  from  the  British  to  develop  distinct  inherited 
racial  characteristics,  and,  moreover,  since  his  salient  characteristics 
are  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the  British,  it  follows  that  the 
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difference  in  his  character  and  atmosphere  must  be  due  mainly  to  his 
different  social  and  political  circumstances.  Just  as  the  relative  defects 
of  the  common  British,  their  apathy,  their  unreasoning  conservatism, 
and  their  sordid  scorn  of  intellectual  things  is  bound  up  with  their 
politico-social  scheme,  so,  I  believe,  the  noisiness,  the  mean  practical¬ 
ness,  and  the  dyspeptic-driving  restlessness  that  are  the  shadows  of 
American  life,  are  bound  up  with  the  politico-social  condition  of 
America.  The  Englishman  sticks  in  the  mud  and  the  American,  with 
a  sort  of  violent  meanness,  cuts  comers,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  failure  to  follow  the  perfect  way  is  really  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  divergence  of  blood  and  race,  but  the  natural  and  necessary 
outcome  of  the  mass  of  suggestion  about  them  that  constitutes  their 
respective  worlds. 

The  young  American  grows  up  into  a  world  pervaded  by  the  theory 
of  democracy,  by  the  theory  that  all  men  must  have  an  equal  chance 
of  happiness,  possessions,  and  power,  and  in  which  that  theory  is 
expressed  by  a  uniform  equal  suffrage.  No  man  shall  have  any  power 
or  authority  save  by  the  free  consent  and  delegation  of  his  fellows — 
that  is  the  idea — and  to  the  originators  of  this  theory  it  seemed  as 
obvious  as  anything  could  be  that  these  suffrages  would  only  be  gfiven 
to  those  who  did  really  serve  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  idea  was  reflected  in  the  world  of  business  by  a  con¬ 
ception  of  free  competition;  no  man  should  grow  rich  except  by  the 
free  preference  of  a  great  following  of  customers.  Such  is  still  the 
American  theory,  and  directly  the  intelligent  young  American  grows 
up  to  hard  fact  he  finds  almost  as  much  disillusionment  as  the  intel¬ 
ligent  young  Englishman.  He  finds  that  in  practice  the  free  choice 
of  a  constituency  reduces  to  two  candidates,  and  no  more,  selected  by 
party  organisations,  and  the  free  choice  of  the  customer  to  the  goods 
proffered  by  a  diminishing  number  of  elaborately  advertised  businesses ; 
he  finds  political  instruments  and  business  corporations  interlocking 
altogether  beyond  his  power  of  control,  and  that  the  two  ways  to 
opportunity,  honour,  and  reward  are  either  to  appeal  coarsely  to  the 
commonest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  vulgar  as  a  political  agitator 
or  advertising  trader,  or  else  to  make  his  peace  with  those  who  do. 
And  so  he,  too,  makes  his  concessions.  They  are  different  concessions 
from  those  of  the  young  Englishman,  but  they  have  this  common 
element  of  gravity,  that  he  has  to  submit  to  conditions  in  which  he 
does  not  believe,  he  has  to  trim  his  course  to  a  conception  of  living 
that  is  perpetually  bending  him  away  from  the  splendid  and  righteous 
way.  The  Englishman  grows  up  into  a  world  of  barriers  and  locked 
doors,  the  American  into  an  unorganised,  struggling  crowd.  There  is 
an  enormous  premium  in  the  American’s  world  upon  force  and 
dexterity,  and  force  in  the  case  of  common  men  too  often  degenerates 
into  brutality,  and  dexterity  into  downright  trickery  and  cheating. 
He  has  got  to  be  forcible  and  dexterous  within  his  self-respect  if  he 
can.  There  is  an  enormous  discount  on  any  work  that  does  not  make 
money  or  give  a  tangible  result,  and  except  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
lot  has  fallen  within  certain  prescribed  circles,  certain  oases  of 
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organised  culture  and  work,  he  must  advertise  himself  even  in  science 
or  literature  or  art  as  if  he  were  a  pill.  There  is  no  recognition  for 
him  at  all  in  the  world,  except  the  recognition  of — everybody.  There 
will  be  neither  comfort  nor  the  barest  respect  for  him,  however  fine 
his  achievement,  unless  he  makes  his  achievement  known,  unless  he 
can  make  enough  din  about  it,  to  pay.  He  has  got  to  shout  down 
ninety-nine  shouting  fellow  citizens.  That  is  the  cardinal  fact  in  life 
for  the  gfreat  majority  of  Americans  who  respond  to  the  stirrings  of 
ambition.  If  in  Britain  capacity  is  discouraged  because  honours  and 
power  go  by  prescription,  in  America  it  is  misdirected  because  honours 
do  not  exist  and  power  goes  by  popular  election  and  advertisement.  In 
certain  directions — not  by  any  means  in  all — unobtrusive  merit,  sound¬ 
ness  of  quality  that  has  neither  gift  nor  disposition  for  “  push,”  has  a 
better  chance  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America.  A  sort  of  duty  to 
help  and  advance  exceptional  men  is  recognised  at  any  rate,  even  if  it 
is  not  always  efficiently  discharged,  by  the  privileged  class  in 
England,  while  in  America  it  is  far  more  acutely  felt,  far  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  impressed  upon  the  young  that  they  must  “  hustle  ”  or  perish. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  enumeration  of  American  and  British 
defects  is  a  mere  expansion  of  that  familiar  proposition  of  the  logic 
text-books,  "  all  men  are  mortal.”  You  have  here,  says  the  objector, 
one  of  two  alternatives,  either  you  must  draw  your  administrators,  your 
legislators,  your  sources  of  honour  and  reward  from  a  limited,  here¬ 
ditary,  and  specially-trained  class,  who  will  hold  power  as  a  right,  or 
you  must  rely  upon  the  popular  choice  exercised  in  the  shop  and  at 
the  polling  booth.  What  else  can  you  have  but  inheritance  or 
election,  or  some  blend  of  the  two,  blending  their  faults?  Each 
system  has  its  disadvantages,  and  the  disadvantages  of  each  system  may 
be  minimised  by  education;  in  particular  by  keeping  the  culture  and 
code  of  honour  of  your  ruling  class  high  in  the  former  case  and  by 
keeping  your  common  schools  efficient  in  the  latter.  But  the  essential 
evils  of  each  system  are — essential  evils,  and  one  has  to  suffer  them  and 
struggle  against  them,  as  one  has  to  struggle  perpetually  with  the 
pathogenic  bacteria  that  infest  the  world.  The  theory  of  monarchy  is, 
no  doubt,  inferior  to  the  democratic  theory  in  stimulus,  but  the  latter 
fails  in  qualitative  effect,  much  more  than  the  former.  There,  the 
objector  submits,  lies  the  quintessence  of  the  matter.  Both  systems 
need  watching,  need  criticism,  the  pruning  knife  and  the  stimulant, 
and  neither  is  bad  enough  to  justify  a  revolutionary  change  to  the 
other.  In  some  such  conclusion  as  this  most  of  the  English  people 
with  whom  one  can  discuss  this  matter  have  come  to  rest,  and  it  is  to 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  that  one  must  ascribe  the  apathetic 
acquiescence  in  the  British  hereditary  system,  upon  which  I  have 
already  remarked.  There  is  a  frank  and  excessive  admission  of  every 
real  and  imaginary  fault  of  the  American  system,  and  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  discussion  is  dismissed. 

But  are  we  indeed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  is  there  no  alter¬ 
native  to  hereditary  government  tempered  by  elections,  or  government 
by  the  ward  politician  and  the  polling  booth  ?  Cannot  we  have  that  sense 
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and  tradition  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  who  are  bom  into  this  world, 
that  generous  and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  ranks  that  is  the  precious  birthright  of  the  American, 
without  the  political  jerrymandering,  the  practical  falsification,  that 
restricts  that  general  freedom  at  last  only  to  the  energetic,  and  that 
subordinates  quality  to  quantity  in  every  affair  of  life?  It  is  evident 
that  for  the  New  Republican  to  admit  that  the  thing  is  indeed  a 
dUemma,  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  which¬ 
ever  bad  thing  we  have  at  hand,  that  we  cannot  have  all  we  desire  but 
only  a  greater  or  a  lesser  moiety,  is  a  most  melancholy  and  hampering 
admission.  And,  certainly,  no  New  Republican  will  agree  without  a 
certain  mental  struggle,  without  a  thorough  and  earnest  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  a  third  direction. 

This  matter  has  two  aspects,  it  presents  itself  as  two  questions;  the 
question  first  of  all  of  administration,  and  the  question  of  honour  and 
privilege.  What  is  it  that  the  New  Republican  idea  really  requires  in 
these  two  matters?  In  the  matter  of  administration  it  requires  that 
every  child  growing  up  in  a  state  should  feel  that  he  is  part  owner  of 
his  state,  completely  free  in  his  membership  and  equal  in  opportunity 
to  all  other  children — and  it  also  wants  to  secure  the  management  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  very  best  men,  not  the  noisiest,  not  the 
richest  or  most  skilfully  advertised,  but  the  best.  Can  these  two  things 
be  reconciled?  In  the  matter  of  honour  and  privilege,  the  New 
Republican  idea  requires  a  separation  of  honour  from  notoriety;  it 
requires  some  visible  and  forcible  expression  of  the  essential  conception 
that  there  are  things  more  honourable  than  getting  either  votes  or 
money;  it  requires  a  class  and  distinctions  and  privileges  embodying 
that  idea — and  also  it  wants  to  ensure  that  through  the  whole  range  of 
life  there  shall  not  be  one  door  locked  against  the  effort  of  the  citizen 
to  accomplish  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Can  these  two  things  be 
reconciled  also? 

I  have  the  temerity  to  think  that  in  both  cases,  the  conflicting 
requirements  can  be  reconciled  far  more  completely  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

Let  us  take  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  reconciliation  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  days  have  come 
when  the  most  democratic-minded  of  men  must  begin  to  admit  that  the 
appointment  of  all  rulers  and  officials  by  polling  the  manhood,  or  most 
of  the  manhood,  of  a  country  does  not  work — let  us  say  perfectly — and 
at  no  level  of  educational  efficiency  does  it  ever  seem  likely  to  work  in 
the  way  those  who  established  it  hoped.  By  thousands  of  the  most 
varied  experiments  the  nineteenth  century  has  proved  this  up  to  the 
hilt.  The  fact  that  elections  can  only  be  worked  as  a  choice  between 
two  selected  candidates,  or  groups  of  candidates,  is  the  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  mechanical  defect  of  all  electoral  methods  with  large 
electorates.  Education  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  elections  for 
the  English  University  members  are  manipulated  just  as  much  as  the 
elections  in  the  least  literate  of  the  Irish  constituencies.^  It  is  not  a 

(1)  There  is  a  very  suggestive  book  on  this  aspect  of  our  general  question,  "  The 
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question  of  accidentals,  but  a  question  of  the  essential  mechanism. 
Men  have  sought  out  and  considered  all  sorts  of  devices  for  qualifying 
the  present  method  by  polling;  Mill’s  plural  voting  for  educated  men 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  and  Hare’s  system  of  vote  collection,  and  the 
defects  of  these  inventions  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  prevent 
even  a  trial.  The  changes  have  been  rung  upon  methods  of  counting; 
cumulative  votes  and  the  prohibition  of  plumping,  and  so  on,  have 
been  tried  without  any  essential  modification  of  the  results.  There  are 
various  devices  for  introducing  “  stages  ”  in  the  electoral  process ;  the 
constituency  elects  electors,  who  elect  the  rulers  and  officers,  for 
example,  and  there  is  also  that  futile  attempt  to  bring  in  the  non¬ 
political  specialist,  the  method  of  electing  governing  bodies  with  power 
to  “  co-opt.”  Of  course  they  ”  co-opt  ”  their  fellow  politicians,  rejected 
candidates  and  so  on.  Among  other  expedients  that  people  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  are  such  as  would  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  take  some 
trouble  and  display  some  foresight  to  get  registered  as  a  voter  or  to 
pass  an  examination  to  that  end,  and  such  as  would  confront  him  with 
a  voting  paper  so  complex,  that  only  a  very  intelligent  and  painstaking 
man  would  be  able  to  fill  it  up  without  disqualification  It  certainly 
seems  a  reasonable  thing  to  require  that  the  voter  should  be  able  at 
least  to  write  out  fully  and  spell  correctly  the  name  of  the  man  of  his 
choice.  Except  for  the  last,  there,  is  scarcely  any  of  these  things,  but 
its  adoption  would  strengthen  the  power  of  the  political  organiser, 
which  they  aim  to  defeat.  Any  complication  increases  the  need  and 
the  power  of  organisation.  ...  It  is  possible  to  believe — the  writer  be¬ 
lieves — that  with  all  this  burthen  of  shortcomings,  the  democratic 
election  system  is  still  on  the  whole  better  than  a  system  of  hereditary 
privilege,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  concealing  how  defective  and  dis¬ 
appointing  its  practical  outcome  has  been,  nor  for  resting  contented 
with  it  in  its  present  form.^ 

Is  polling  really  essential  to  the  democratic  idea  ?  That  is  the 
question  now  very  earnestly  put  to  the  reader.  We  are  so  terribly 
under  the  spell  of  established  conditions,  we  are  all  so  obsessed  by  the 
persuasion  that  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  a  man  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  politically  is  by  himself  voting  in  person,  that  we  do  all  of  us 
habitually  overlook  a  possibility,  a  third  choice,  that  lies  ready  to  our 

Crowd,"  by  M.  Gustave  le  Bon  (published  in  England  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin),  which 
should  interest  anyone  who  finds  this  paper  interesting.  And  the  English  reader 
has  now  available  also  Ostrogorski’s  great  work,  “  Democracy  and  the  Organisation 
of  Political  Parties.” 

(1)  The  statement  of  the  case  is  not  complete  unless  we  mention  that,  to  the  method 
■of  rule  by  hereditary  rulers  and  the  appointment  of  officials  by  noble  patrons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  rule  by  politicians  exercising  patronage  on  the  other,  there  is 
added  in  the  British  system  the  Chinese  method  of  selecting  officials  by  com 
petitive  examination.  Within  its  limits  this  has  worked  as  a  most  admirable 
■corrective  to  patronage;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  cleanhandedness  of 
British  politicians,  and  it  is  continually  importing  fresh  men  from  outside  to  keep 
■officialdom  in  touch  with  the  general  educated  world.  But  it  does  not  apply,  and  it 
does  not  seem  applicable,  to  the  broader  issues  of  politics,  to  the  appointment  and 
endorsement  of  responsible  rulers  and  legislators,  where  a  score  of  qualities  are 
of  more  importance  than  those  an  examination  can  gauge.  .  , 
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hands.  There  is  a  way  by  means  of  which  the  indisputable  evils  of 
democratic  government  may  be  very  greatly  diminished,  without  de¬ 
stroying  or  even  diminishing — indeed,  rather  enhancing — that 
invigorating  sense  of  unhampered  possibilities,  that  the  democratic 
idea  involves.  There  is  a  way  of  choosing  your  public  servants  of  all 
sorts  and  effectually  controlling  public  affairs  on  perfectly  sound 
democratic  principles,  without  ever  having  such  a  thing  as  an  election, 
as  it  is  now  understood,  at  all,  a  way  which  will  permit  of  a  deliberate 
choice  between  numerous  candidates — a  thing  utterly  impossible  under 
the  current  system — which  will  certainly  raise  the  average  quality  of 
our  legislators,  and  be  infinitely  saner,  juster,  and  more  deliberate 
than  our  present  method.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a  way  that  is 
typically  the  invention  of  the  English  people,  and  which  they 
use  to-day  in  another  precisely  parallel  application,  an  application 
which  they  have  elaborately  tested  and  developed  through  a  period  of 
at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  which  I  must  confess  myself 
amazed  to  think  has  not  already  been  applied  to  our  public  needs. 
This  way  is  the  Jury  system.  The  Jury  system  was  devised  to  meet 
almost  exactly  the  same  problem  that  faces  us  to-day,  the  problem  of 
how  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  putting  a  man’s  life  or  property  into  the 
hands  of  a  Ruler,  a  privileged  person,  whose  interest  might  be  unsym¬ 
pathetic  or  hostile,  while  on  the  other  protecting  him  from  the 
tumultuous  judgments  of  a  crowd — to  save  the  accused  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  of  King  and  Noble  without  flinging  him  to  the  mob.  To-day 
it  is  exactly  that  problem  over  again  that  our  peoples  have  to  solve, 
except  that  instead  of  one  individual  affair  we  have  now  our  general 
affairs  to  place  under  a  parallel  system.  As  the  community  that  had 
originally  been  small  enough  and  intimate  enough  to  decide  on  the 
guUt  or  innocence  of  its  members  grew  to  difficult  proportions,  there 
developed  this  system  of  selecting  by  lot  a  number  of  its  common 
citizens  who  were  sworn,  who  were  then  specially  instructed,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  and  who,  in  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  responsibility  in 
absolute  contrast  with  the  uproar  of  a  public  polling,  considered  the 
case  and  condemned  or  discharged  the  accused.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  method  is  so  universally  recognised  as  superior  to  the  common 
electoral  method  that  any  one  who  should  propose  to-day  to  take  the 
fate  of  a  man  accused  of  murder  out  of  the  hands  of  a  jury  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  any  British  or  American  constituency  whatever,  even 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  highly  intelligent  constituency  as  one  of  the 
British  universities,  would  be  thought  to  be  carrying  crankiness  beyond 
the  border  line  of  sanity.  .  .  . 

Why  then  should  we  not  apply  the  Jury  system  to  the  electoral 
riddle  ? 

Suppose,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  term,  instead 
of  the  present  method  of  electing  a  member  of  Parliament,  we  were, 
with  every  precaution  of  publicity  and  with  the  most  ingeniously  im¬ 
partial  machine  that  could  be  invented,  to  select  a  Jury  by  lot,  a 
Jury  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  reasonably  representative  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  community  and  sufficiently  small  to  be  able  to 
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talk  easily  together  and  to  do  the  business  without  debating  society 
methods — between  twenty  and  thirty,  I  think,  might  be  a  good  work¬ 
ing  number — and  suppose  we  were,  after  a  ceremony  of  swearing  them 
and  perhaps  after  prayer  or  after  a  grave  and  dignified  address  to  them 
upon  the  duty  that  lay  before  them,  to  place  each  of  these  juries  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  for  a  few  days  and  isolated  from  the  world,  to  choose 
its  legislator.  They  could  hear,  in  public,  under  a  time  limit,  the 
addresses  of  such  candidates  as  had  presented  themselves,  and  they  could 
receive,  under  a  limit  of  length  and  with  proper  precautions  for  pub¬ 
licity,  such  documents  as  the  candidates  chose  to  submit.  They  could 
also,  in  public,  put  any  questions  they  chose  to  the  candidates  to 
elucidate  their  intentions  or  their  antecedents,  and  they  might  at  any 
stage  decide  unanimously  to  hear  no  more  of  and  to  dismiss  this  or  that 
candidate  who  encumbered  their  deliberations.  (This  latter  would  be 
an  effectual  way  of  suppressing  the  candidature  of  cranks,  and  of  half¬ 
witted  and  merely  symbolical  persons.)  The  Jury  between  and  after 
their  interrogations  and  audiences  would  withdraw  from  the  public 
room  to  deliberate  in  privacy.  Their  deliberations  which,  of  course, 
would  be  frank  and  conversational  to  a  degree  impossible  under  any 
other  conditions,  and  free  from  the  dodges  of  the  expert  vote  manipu¬ 
lator  altogether,  would,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  several  candidates 
of  the  same  or  similar  political  colohrs,  do  away  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  split  vote.  The  jurymen  of  the  same  political  hue  could  settle  that 
affair  among  themselves  before  contributing  to  a  final  decision.  .  .  . 

This  Jury  might  have  certain  powers  of  inquest.  Provision  might 
be  made  for  pleas  against  particular  candidates;  private  individuals  or 
the  advocates  of  vigilance  societies  might  appear  against  any  particular 
candidate  and  submit  the  facts  about  any  doubtful  affair,  financial  or 
otherwise,  in  which  that  candidate  had  been  involved.  Witnesses 
might  be  called  and  heard  on  any  question  of  fact,  and  the  implicated 
candidate  would  explain  his  conduct.  And  at  any  stage  the  Jury 
might  stop  proceedings  and  report  its  selection  for  the  vacant  post. 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  period,  a  year  perhaps,  or  three 
years  or  seven  years,  another  Jury  might  be  summoned  to  decide 
whether  the  sitting  member  should  continue  in  office  unchallenged  or 
be  subjected  to  a  fresh  contest.  .  .  . 

This  suggestion  is  advanced  here  in  this  concrete  form  merely  to 
show  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  be  done ;  it  is  one  sample  suggestion, 
one  of  a  great  number  of  possible  schemes  of  Election  by  Jury.  But 
even  in  this  state  of  crude  suggestion,  it  is  submitted  that  it  does 
serve  to  show  the  practicability  of  a  method  of  election  more  deliberate 
and  thorough,  more  dignified,  mdre  calculated  to  impress  the  new 
generation  with  ^a  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  public  choice,  and 
infinitely  more  likely  to  give  us  good  rulers  than  the  present  method, 
and  that  it  would  do  so  without  sacrificing  any  essential  good  quality 
whatever  inherent  in  the  Democratic  Idea.^  The  case  for  the  use  of 

(1)  There  are  excellent  possibilitiea,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this 
Empiie,  of  trying  over  such  a  niethod  as  this,  and  of  introducing  it  tentatively  and 
piecemeal.  In  Great  Britain  already  there  are  quite  different  methods  of  election 
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the  Jury  system  becomes  far  stronger  when  we  apply  it  to  such  problems 
as  we  now  attempt  to  solve  by  co-opting  experts  upon  various  adminis¬ 
trative  bodies. 

The  necessity  either  of  raising  the  quality  of  representative  bodies  or 
of  replacing  them  not  only  in  administration  but  in  legislation  by 
bureaucracies  of  officials  appointed  by  elected  or  hereditary  rulers,  is 
one  that  presses  on  all  thoughtful  men,  and  is  by  no  means  an  academic 
question  needed  to  round  off  this  New  Republican  theory.  The  neces¬ 
sity  becomes  more  urgent  every  day,  as  scientific  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  raise  first  one  affair  and  then  another  to  the  level  of  public  or 
quasi-public  functions.  In  the  last  century,  locomotion,  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing,  education,  forced  themselves  upon  public  control  or  public 
management,  and  now  with  the  development  of  Trusts  a  whole  host  of 
businesses,  that  were  once  the  affair  of  competing  private  concerns, 
claim  the  same  attention.  Government  by  hustings’  bawling,  newspaper 
clamour,  and  ward  organisation,  is  more  perilous  every  day  and  more 
impotent,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  a  government  dt  facto  of 
rich  business  organisers  override  the  government  de  jure,  or  to  relapse 
upon  a  practical  oligarchy  of  officials,  an  oligarchy  that  will  certainly 
decline  in  efficiency  in  a  generation  or  so,  we  must  set  ourselves  most 
earnestly  to  this  problem  of  improving  representative  methods.  It  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  the  Jury  method  for  a  general 
poll  that  the  only  practicable  line  of  improvement  known  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  seems  to  lie,  and  until  it  has  been  tried  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  democratic  government  has  been  tried  and  exhaustively 
proved  inadequate  to  the  complex  needs  of  the  modern  state. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  administration.  We  come  now  to  a 
second  need  in  the  modem  state  if  it  is  to  get  the  best  result  from  the 
citizens  bora  into  it,  and  that  is  the  need  of  honours  and  privileges  to 
reward  and  enhance  services  and  exceptional  personal  qualities  and  so 
to  stir  and  ennoble  that  emulation  which  is,  under  proper  direction,  the 
most  useful  to  the  constructive  statesman  of  all  human  motives.  In 
the  United  States  titles  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  in  Great 
Britain  they  go  by  prescription.  But  it  is  possible  to  imagine  titles 
and  privileges  that  are  not  hereditary,  and  that  would  be  real 
symbols  of  human  worth  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Republican 
Idea.  It  is  one  of  the  stock  charges  against  Republicanism  that 

for  Parliament  existing  side  by  side.  In  the  Hythe  divbion  of  Kent,  for  example, 
I  vote  by  ballot  with  elaborate  secrecy ;  in  the  University  of  London  I  declare  my 
vote  in  a  room  full  of  people.  The  British  University  constituencies,  or  one  of 
them,  might  very  readily  be  used  as  a  practical  test  of  this  jury  suggestion.  There 
is  nothing,  1  believe,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  one 
State  resorting  to  this  characteristically  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  appointing  its 
representatives  in  Congress.  It  is  not  only  in  political  institutions  that  the  method 
may  be  tried.  Any  societies  or  institutions  that  have  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  or  meeting  might  very  easily  bring  this  conception  to  a  practical  test. 
Even  if  it  does  not  prove  practicable  as  a  substitute  for  election  by  polling,  it  might 
be  found  of  some  value  for  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  specialist  type,  for 
whom  at  present  we  generally  resort  to  co-option.  In  many  cases  where  the 
selection  of  specialists  was  desirable  to  complete  public  bodies,  juries  of  educated 
men  of  the  British  Grand  Jury  type  might  be  highly  serviceable. 
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success  in  America  is  either  political  or  financial.  In  England,  in 
addition,  success  is  also  social,  and  there  is,  one  must  admit,  a  sort  of 
recognition  accorded  to  intellectual  achievement,  which  some  American 
scientific  men  have  found  reason  to  envy.  In  America,  of  course,  just 
as  in  Great  Britain,  there  exists  that  very  enviable  distinction,  the 
honorary  degree  of  a  university;  but  in  America  it  is  tainted  by  the 
freedom  with  which  bogus  universities  can  be  organised,  and  by  the 
unchallenged  assumptions  of  quacks.  In  Great  Britain  the  honorary 
degree  of  a  university,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  goes  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  every  casual  Prince,  is  a  highly  desirable  recog¬ 
nition  of  public  services.  Beyond  this  there  are  certain  British  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  might  very  advantageously  be  paralleled  in  America,  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  example,  and  that  really  very  fine 
honour,  as  yet  untainted  by  the  class  of  men  who  tout  for  baronetcies 
and  peerages,  the  Privy  Council.  .  .  . 

There  are  certain  points  in  this  question  that  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked.  In  the  first  place  honours  and  titles  need  not  he  hereditary,  in 
the  second  they  need  not  he  conferred  hy  the  political  administration, 
and  in  the  third  they  are  not  only — as  the  French  Legion  of  Honour 
shows — entirely  compatible  with,  but  they  are  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  Republican  Idea. 

The  bad  results  of  entrusting  honours  to  the  government  are  equally 
•obvious  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  They  are  predominantly  given, 
quite  naturally,  for  political  services,  because  they  are  given  by 
politicians  too  absorbed  to  be  aware  of  men  outside  the  political  world. 
In  Great  Britain  the  process  is  modified  rather  than  improved  by  what 
one  knows  as  Court  influence.  And  in  spite  of  the  real  and  sustained 
efficiency  of  the  Royal  Society  in  distinguishing  meritorious  scientific 
workers,  the  French  Academy,  which  has  long  been  captured  by  aris¬ 
tocratic  dilettanti,  and  the  English  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  demon¬ 
strate  the  essential  defects  and  dangers  of  a  body  which  fills  its  own 
gaps.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  national  system  of  honours  and 
titles  should  not  be  worked  upon  a  quite  new  basis,  suggested  by  these 
various  considerations.  Let  us,  simply  for  tangibleness,  put  the  thing 
as  a  concrete  plan  for  the  reader’s  consideration. 

There  might,  for  example,  be  a  lowest  stage  which  would  include — 
as  the  English  knighthood  once  included — almost  every  citizen  capable 
•of  initiative,  all  the  university  graduates,  all  the  men  qualified  to 
practice  the  responsible  professions,  all  qualified  teachers,  all  the  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  promoted  to  a  certain  rank,  all  seamen  qualified 
to  navigate  a  vessel,  all  the  ministers  recognised  by  properly  organised 
religious  bodies,  all  public  officials  exercising  command;  quasi-public 
organisations  might  nominate  a  certain  proportion  of  their  staffs,  and 
organised  trade  unions  with  any  claim  to  skill,  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  men,  their  “  decent  ”  men,  and  every  artist  or  writer  who  could 
•submit  a  passable  diploma  work;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a  mark  set  upon 
every  man  or  woman  who  was  qualified  to  do  something  or  who  had 
done  something,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  who  had  done  nothing 
.in  the  world,  the  mere  common  unenterprising  esurient  man.  It  might 
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carry  many  little  privileges  in  public  matters — for  instance,  it  might 
qualify  for  certain  electoral  juries.  And  from  this  class  the  next  rank 
might  easily  be  drawn  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  a  modem  democratic 
state  there  must  he  many  fountains  of  honour.  That  is  a  necessity 
upon  which  one  cannot  insist  too  much.  There  must  be  no  court,  no 
gang,  no  traditional  inalterable  tribunal.  Local  legislative  bodies,  for 
example, — in  America,  state  legislatures  and  in  England,  county 
councils,  might  confer  rank  on  a  limited  number  of  men  or  women 
yearly;  juries  drawn  from  certain  special  constituencies,  from  the  roll 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  from  the  Army,  might  assemble 
periodically  to  nominate  their  professional  best,  the  Foreign 
or  Colonial  Office  might  confer  recognition  for  political  services,  the 
university  governing  bodies  might  be  entrusted  with  the  power — just 
as  in  the  middle  ages  many  great  men  could  confer  knighthood.  From 
among  these  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  second  grade  still  higher 
ranks  might  be  drawn.  Local  juries  might  select  a  local  chief  dignitary 
as  their  “  earl,”  let  us  say,  from  among  the  resident  men  of  rank,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  certain  great  constituencies,  the  medical  men, 
the  engineers,  should  not  specify  one  or  two  men  as  their  professional 
leaders,  their  “  dukes.”  There  are  many  occasions  of  local  importance 
when  an  honourable  figure-head  is  needed.  The  British  fall  back  on 
the  local  hereditary  peer  or  invite  a  prince,  too  often  some  poor 
creature  great  only  by  convention — and  what  the  Americans  do  I  do 
not  know,  unless  they  use  a  Boss.  There  are  many  occasions  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ceremonial  importance  when  a  responsible  man 
publicly  honoured  and  publicly  known,  and  not  a  professional 
politician,  is  of  the  utmost  convenience.  And  there  are  endless  affairs, 
lists,  gatherings,  when  the  only  alternative  to  rank  is  scramble.  For 
myself  I  would  not  draw  the  line  at  such  minor  occasions  for 
precedence.  A  Second  Chamber  is  an  essential  part  of  the  political 
scheme  of  all  the  English-speaking  communities,  and  almost  always  it 
is  intended  to  present  stabler  interests  and  a  smaller  and  more  selected 
constituency  than  the  lower  house.  From  such  ‘a  life  nobility  as  I 
have  sketched  a  Second  Chamber  could  be  drawn  much  as  the  Irish 
representative  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  drawn  from  the  general 
peerage  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  far  less  party  bound  and  far  less 
mercenary  than  the  American  Senate,  and  far  more  intelligent  and 
capable  than  the  British  House  of  Lords.  And  either  of  these  bodies 
could  be  brought  under  a  process  of  deliberate  conversion  in  this 
direction  with  scarcely  any  revolutionary  shock  at  all.^ 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  example,  the  process  of  conversion 
might  begin  by  extending  the  Scotch  and  Irish  system  to  England,  and  substituting 
a  lesser  number  of  representative  peers  for  the  existing  English  peerage.  Then  it 
would  merely  revive  a  question  that  was  already  under  discussion  in  middle 
Victorian  times,  to  create  non-heraditary  peerages  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
several  Privy  Councils  might  next  be  added  to  the  three,  national  constittKncieS' 
by  which  and  from  which  the  representative  peers  were  appointed,  and  then 
advisory  boards  might  be  called  from  the  various  Universities  and  organised 
professions,  and  from  authoritative  Colonial  bodies  to  recommend  men  to  be 
added  to  the  voting  peerage.  Life  peers  already  exist.  The  law  is  represented 
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When  these  issues  of  public  honour  and  efficient  democratic  adminis¬ 
tration  have  begun  to  move  towards  a  definite  solution,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  new 
methods  towards  a  profounder  revolution,  the  control  of  private 
property.  “  We  are  all  Socialists  nowadays,”  and  it  is  needless,  there¬ 
fore,  to  argue  here  at  any  length  to  establish  the  fact  that  beyond  quite 
personal  belongings  all  Property  is  the  creation  of  society,  and  in 
reality  no  more  than  an  administrative  device.  At  present,  in  spite  of 
some  quite  hideous  and  mischievous  local  aspects,  the  institution  of 
Property,  even  in  land  and  the  shares  of  quasi-public  businesses,  prob¬ 
ably  gives  as  efficient  a  method  of  control,  and  even  it  may  be  a  more 
efficient  method  of  control  than  any  that  could  be  devised  to  replace  it 
under  existing  conditions.  We  have  no  public  bodies  and  no  methods 
of  check  and  control  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  justify  extensive  expro¬ 
priations.  Even  the  municipalisation  of  industries  needs  to  go  slowly 
until  municipal  areas  have  been  brought  more  into  conformity  with  the 
conditions  of  efficient  administration.  Areas  too  cramped  and  areas 
that  overlap  spell  waste  and  conflicting  authorities,  and  premature 
municipalisation  in  such  areas  will  lead  only  to  the  final  triumph  of  the 
private  company.  Political  efficiency  must  precede  Socialism.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spectacle  of  irresponsible  property  is  a 
terrible  demoralising  force  in  the  development  of  each  generation.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  that  Property  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  works 
out  into  a  practical  repudiation  of  that  equality,  political  democracy 
so  eloquently  asserts.  There  is  a  fatalistic  submission  to  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  born  poor,  they  hold 
themselves  cheap  in  countless  ways,  and  they  accept  as  natural  the  use 
of  wealth  for  wanton  pleasure  and  for  purposes  absolutely  mischievous, 
they  despair  of  effort  in  the  public  service,  and  find  their  only  hope  in 
gambling,  sharp,  greedy  trading,  or  base  acquiescences  to  the  rich. 
The  good  New  Republican  can  only  regard  our  present  system  of  Pro¬ 
perty  as  a  terribly  unsatisfactory  expedient  and  seek  with  all  his  power 
to  develop  a  better  order  to  replace  it. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  action  in  this  matter  that  cannot  but  be 
beneficial,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  New  Republican  will,  no  doubt, 
go.  One  excellent  thing,  for  example,  would  be  to  insist  that  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  personal  property,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  justified  in  demanding  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 

by  life  peers.  The  lords  spiritual  are  representative  life  peers — they  are  the 
senior  bishops,  and  they  are  appointed  to  represent  a  corporation — the  Established 
Church.  So  a  generally  non-hereditary  functional  nobility  might  come  into  being 
without  any  violent  break  with  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  conversion 
of  the  American  Senate  would  be  a  more  difficult  matter,  because  the  method  of 
appointment  of  Senators  is  more  stereotyped  altogether,  and,  since  1800,  unhappily 
quite  bound  up  with  the  political  party  system.  The  Senate  is  not  a  body  of  varied 
and  fluctuating  origins  into  which  new  elements  can  be  quietly  inserted.  An  English 
writer  cannot  estimate  how  dear  the  sacred  brace  of  Senators  for  each  State  may  or 
may  not  be  to  the  American  heart.  But  the  possibility  of  Congress  delegating  the 
power  to  appoint  additional  Senators  to  certain  non-political  bodies,  or  to  juries  of 
a  specific  constitution,  is  at  least  thinkable  as  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
would  come  at  last  into  parallelism  with  that  in  the  British  Empire. 
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the  property-holder  than  in  the  case  of  the  common  citizen,  to  require 
him  or  her  to  be  not  only  sane  but  capable,  equal  mentally  and  bodily  to 
a  great  charge.  The  heir  to  a  great  property  should  possess  a  satis¬ 
factory  knowledge  of  social  and  economic  science,  and  should  have 
studied  with  a  view  to  his  great  responsibilities.  The  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  scarcely  high  enough  for  the  management  of  a  great  estate,  and 
to  raise  the  age  of  free  administration  for  the  owners  of  great  proper¬ 
ties,  and  to  specify  a  superannuation  age  would  be  a  wise  and  justi¬ 
fiable  measure.^  There  should  also  be  a  possibility  of  intervention 
in  the  case  of  maladministration,  and  a  code  of  offences,  habitual 
drunkenness,  for  example,  assaults  of  various  kinds,  offences  that 
established  the  fact  of  unfitness  and  resulted  in  deposition,  might  be 
drawn  up.  It  might  be  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  certain  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  to  add  to  existing  penalties  the  transfer  of  all  real 
or  share  property  to  trustees.  Vigorous  confiscation  is  a  particularly 
logical  punishment  for  the  proven  corruption  of  public  officers  by  any 
property  owner  or  g^roup  of  property  owners.  Rich  men  who  bribe  are 
a  danger  to  any  state.  Beyond  the  limits  of  lunacy  it  might  be  possible 
to  define  a  condition  of  malignancy  or  ruthlessness  that  would  justify 
confiscation,  attempts  to  form  comers  in  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
example,  could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  such  a  condition.  All  such 
measures  as  this  would  be  far  more  beneficial  than  the  immediate 
improvement  they  would  effect  in  public  management.  They  would 
infect  the  whole  social  body  with  the  sense  that  property  was  saturated 
with  responsibility  and  was  in  effect  a  trust,  and  that  would  be  a  good 
influence  upon  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Moreover,  as  public  bodies  became  more  efficient  and  more  trust¬ 
worthy  the  principle  already  established  in  British  social  polity  by  Sir 
William  Vemon  Ilarcourt’s  Death  Duties,  the  principle  of  whittling 
great  properties  at  each  transfer,  might  be  very  materially  extended. 
Every  transfer  of  property  might  establish  a  state  mortgage  for  some 
fraction  of  the  value  of  that  property.  The  fraction  might  be  small 
when  the  recipient  was  a  public  institution,  considerable  in  the  case  of 
a  son  or  daughter,  and  almost  all  for  a  distant  relative  or  no  kindred  at 
all.  By  such  devices  the  evil  influence  of  property  acquired  by  mere 
accidents  would  be  reduced  without  any  great  discouragement  of 
energetic,  enterprising,  and  inventive  men.  And  a  man  ambitious  to 
found  a  family  might  still  found  one  if  he  took  care  to  marry  wisely 
and  train  and  educate  his  children  to  the  level  of  the  position  he 
designed  for  them. 

While  the  New  Republican  brings  such  expedients  as  this  to  bear 
upon  property  from  above,  there  will  also  be  the  expedients  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  the  Minimum  Standard  of  Life,  already  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  third  of  these  papers,  controlling  it  from  below.  Limited 
in  this  way  property  will  resemble  a  river  that  once  swamped  a  whole 
country-side  but  has  now  been  banked  within  its  channel.  Even  when 
these  expedients  have  been  exhaustively  worked  out  they  will  fall  far 

(1)  Something  of  the  sort  is  already  secured  in  France  by  the  power  of  the 
Conatil  dt  Famille  to  expropriate  a  spendthrift. 
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short  of  that  “  abolition  of  property  "  which  is  the  crude  expression  of 
Socialism.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  property  in  a  state  which 
involves  the  maximum  of  individual  freedom.  Either  above  or  below 
that  Optimum  one  passes  towards  slavery.  The  New  Republican  is  a 
New  Republican,  and  he  tests  all  things  by  their  effect  upon  the 
evolution  of  man;  he  is  a  Socialist  or  an  Individualist,  a  Free  Trader 
or  a  Protectionist,  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  just  so  far,  and  only  so 
far  as  these  various  principles  of  public  policy  subserve  his  greater  end. 

.This  crude  sketch  of  a  possible  scheme  of  honour  and  privilege,  and 
of  an  approximation  towards  the  socialisation  of  property  will,  at  any 
rate,  show  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  political  control,  the 
alternative  of  the  British  system  or  the  American  system  does  not 
exhaust  human  possibilities.  There  is  also  the  Twentieth  Century 
System,  which  we  New  Republicans  have  to  discover  and  discuss  and 
bring  to  the  test  of  experience.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of 
our  children,  which  is  the  cardinal  business  of  our  lives,  we  must  refuse 
all  convenient  legal  fictions  and  underhand  ways  and  see  to  it  that  the 
system  is  as  true  to  the  reality  of  life  and  to  right  and  justice  as  we 
can,  in  our  light  and  generation,  make  it.  The  child  must  learn  not 
only  from  preacher  and  parent  and  book,  but  from  the  whole  frame 
and  order  of  life  about  it,  that  truth  and  sound  living  and  service  are 
the  only  trustworthy  ways  to  either ’honour  or  power,  and  that,  save  for 
the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  they  are  very  certain  ways.  And 
then  he  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow  up  neither  a  smart  and  hustling 
cheat — for  the  American  at  his  worst  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  that 
— nor  a  sluggish  disingenuous  snob — as  the  Briton  too  often  becomes — 
but  a  proud,  ambitious,  clean-handed,  and  capable  man. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


***  Thti  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  com  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisahle  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  unding  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article'. 
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MR.  MALLOCK’S  “AUDIT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  March  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Mallock  has  published 
a  letter,  which,  to  borrow  his  own  phrase,  “  purports  ”  to  be  a  reply  to 
my  February  article.  How  completely  he  has  failed  to  answer  the 
contention  of  that  essay  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove.  In  a  series  of  half 
a  dozen  long  magazine  articles,  afterwards  reprinted  as  a  book,  Mr. 
Mallock  attacked  the  arguments  of  all  previous  defenders  of  Religion 
as  utterly  “  futile.”  The  object  of  my  paper,  entitled,  Mr.  Matlock’s 
Audit  of  Science  and  Religion,  as  I  made  quite  clear  in  the  course  of 
it,  was  not  to  seek  to  answer  in  a  single  article  all  the  arguments 
against  Religion  compressed  by  Mr.  Mallock  into  his  six  lengthy  essays. 
As  I  stated,  “  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  them  in  the 
space  at  my  disposal  here.”  My  aim  was  quite  different.  It  was  to 
impeach  the  validity  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  “audit,”  to  show  that  it  was 
utterly  unreliable  owing  to  his  misrepresentation  of  the  arguments  of 
the  “  Apologists.”  This  I  thought  I  could  compass  even  in  a  single 
article,  by  taking  a  couple  of  specimens  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  “  auditing  ” 
of  my  own  arguments.  How  far  I  was  successful  my  readers  will  have 
been  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  reply  I  will  first  call  attention  to  one 
point.  Mr.  Mallock  has  not  challenged  a  single  one  of  my  quotations 
from  his  work  or  mine,  nor  a  single  statement  of  mine  regarding  the 
context  in  the  one  or  the  other.  But  now,  to  recall  the  substance  of 
my  article.  Mr,  Mallock  had  attacked  what  he  alleged  to  be  my 
reasoning  on  three  important  topics:  (1)  The  origin  of  life,  (2)  the 
absence  of  intellect  or  reason  in  animals,  (3)  the  spirituality  of  the 
human  soul.  I  selected  his  auditing  of  my  treatment  of  the  first  two 
points  as  test  examples  of  his  method  and  treated  them  at  length.  In 
connection  with  (1)  he  had  charged  me  (a)  with  grossly  misrepresent¬ 
ing  Huxley  and  men  of  science,  (6)  with  teaching  virtually  the  same 
doctrine  as  Tyndall  and  contradicting  myself,  (c)  with  a  most  futile 
attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  moral  Deity  from  the  fact  of 
biogenesis.  In  reply  I  demonstrated  by  lengthy  quotations  from  Mr. 
Mallock  and  from  my  own  book  (a)  that  instead  of  my  having  mis¬ 
represented  Huxley  and  the  scientists  Mr.  Mallock  had  gravely  mis¬ 
represented  me.  This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Mr.  Mallock  has  now  frankly 
acknowledged,  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  I  frankly  accept  his  apology.  I 
similarly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mallock  had  misrepresented  me  in 
regard  to  (6).  To  this  point  he  has  not  attempted  any  reply.  With 
respect  to  (c)  I  showed  that  what  I  had  indicated  in  regard  to  bio¬ 
genesis  and  what  Apologists  in  general  contend  in  regard  to  it  is  that 
it  contradicts  materialistic  science  and  establishes  that  the  first  cause 
must  be  a  “  Living  Being,”  whereas,  in  treating  this  matter,  Mr. 
Mallock  had  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  is  the  one  proof  which 
^ey  employ  to  prove  the  divine  attributes  of  Will  and  Holiness.” 
This,  the  essential  point  of  my  contention,  Mr.  Mallock  has  iudiciouslv 
Ignored.  *  •’ 

By  far  the  longest  and  most  telling  part  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  attack. 
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however,  was  devoted  to  exposing  the  “self-contradictory,”  “  self- 
stultifying,”  and  “  futile  ”  character  of  what  he  alleged  were  my 
“  arguments  ”  to  prove  “  that  animals  are  devoid  of  intellect  or 
reason.”  In  my  article  I  cited  in  full  all  the  six  arguments  which  Mr. 
Mallock  represented  as  having  been  employed  by  me  to  prove  this 
thesis.  I  showed  that  five  of  them  had  never  been  used  by  me  for  that 
purpose.  I  gave  the  references  to  these  “  arguments  ’’  and  showed  that 
they  were  isolated  statements  torn  from  contexts  up  and  down  through 
300  pages  of  the  body  of  my  book.  I  showed  that  I  was  in  that  part 
dealing  with  human  psychology,  and  not  engaged  in  proving  the 
absence  of  intellect  from  animals  at  all.  I  made  it  clear  that  had  he 
only  given  the  references  to  his  citations,  Mr,  Mallock’s  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  my  arguments  would  have  stood  exposed.  Finally,  I  showed 
that  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  ignored  three  of  the  arguments  and  tra¬ 
vestied  the  fourth,  which  I  had  employed  in  proof  of  that  thesis.  Now 
if  this  contention  of  my  article  was  unfounded,  Mr.  Mallock  had  one 
easy  and  obvious  method  of  refuting  my  charge  as  to  the  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  his  audit  and  proving  that  he  did  not  misrepresent  me. 
That  method  was  to  take  my  book,  turn  to  each  of  the  six  passages 
which  he  had  quoted  as  my  “  arguments  ”  to  prove  the  given  thesis  and 
state  what  is  the  context  in  each  case.  Instead  of  doing  this  Mr. 
Mallock  begins  his  answer  by  telling  his  readers  that  he  has  not  his 
copy  of  my  hook  hy  him.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

But  his  attempted  defence  is  still  more  amazing.  He  actually  says 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  uot  I  had  employed  any  of  these 
propositions  to  prove  the  particular  thesis  which  he  had  represented 
me  as  employing  them  to  prove,  for,  he  says,  at  all  events  I  believe 
them  to  he  true.  They  are  “convictions”  of  mine.  Note  his  words: 
“  Father  Maher  does  not  deny  that  these  arguments  were  used  by  him ; 
but  he  says  that  he  did  not  use  them  for  the  purpose  ascribed  to  him 
by  myself.  He  does  not  use  them  to  prove  (as  Mr.  Mallock  had 
alleged)  that  ‘  intellect  is  demonstrably  absent  from  the  lower  animals  ’ 
hut  to  prove  something  totally  different,  to  wit,  the  proposition  that 
in  man  ‘  intellect  is  essentially  different  from  sense.’  Now  what 
Father  Maher  may  have  been  thinking  about  when  he  wrote  these  par¬ 
ticular  passages  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all.  His 
convictions  remain  independent  of  his  immediate  attention  to  them; 
they  are  not  dependent  on  their  casual  juxtaposition  in  his  book !  ” 
Surely  Mr.  Mallock  is  here  merely  seeking  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inattentive  reader.  He  cannot  seriously  imagine  that  any  one 
who  understands  what  this  contention  really  means  will  assent  to  it 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  Mallock,  on  his  own  admission,  cited  five  state¬ 
ments  by  which  he  asserted  I  had  sought  to  establish  that  “intellect 
is  demonstrably  absent  from  animals.”  He  then,  through  many  pages, 
elaborately  demolished  these  “  arguments  ”  and  showed  in  the  most 
telling  manner  that  these  representative  “  Apologist  ”  arguments  were 
utterly  “futile”  and  “worthless”  to  prove  this  thesis,  and  also  that, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  statements  of  mine,  they  resulted  in 
the  most  hopeless  “  self-contradiction  ”  and  “  self-stultification.” 
When,  in  my  February  article,  I  establish  that  I  have  never  advanced 
these  statements  to  prove  this  thesis,  or  employed  any  of  them  in  the 
connection  in  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  represented  me  as  using  them 
with  such  “  self-stultifying  ”  effect,  he  jauntily  replies :  It  is  all  the 
same.  Father  Maher  has,  at  all  events,  printed  these  statements  some¬ 
where  or  other  in  his  book;  they  are  “  convictions”  of  his,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  employed  them  to  prove  that 
particular  thesis  or  one  totally  different. 
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Further,  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  letter,  represents  me  as  complaining 
that  he  had  taken  “  my  observations  apart  from  their  original  order  ” 
and  had  thus  “  acted  like  a  roan  who  should  seek  to  ridicule  Euclid  by 
beginning  with  the  Sixth  Book,  whilst  wholly  ignoring  the  First,  by 
which  trick  even  Euclid  might  be  made  to  seem  nonsensical.”  My 
charge  was  much  more  damaging.  It  was  precisely  that  which  Mr. 
Mallock  has  now  in  the  above  cited  sentence  admitted  to  be  true.  It 
was  that  Mr.  Mallock  “had  taken  statements  of  mine  employed  in 
proof  of  proposition  x  and  represented  them  as  employed  to  prove  pro¬ 
position  y”  that  in  fact  he  had  acted  as  a  man  who  would  refute  Euclid 
and  made  him  look  nonsensical  by  picking  “  six  remarks,  one  from  each 
of  Euclid’s  first  six  books,”  and  informing  the  readers  of  the  Review 
that  they  were  all  employed  to  prove  a  particular  theorem  in  the  last 
Book.  This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Mallock  has  now  admitted  to  be  true, 
justifying  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  six  statements  are,  after  all, 

“  convictions  ”  of  Euclid  which  “  remain  independent  of  his  immediate 
attention  to  them  ’’ — a  truly  indisputable  observation.  How  far  such 
a  defence  ought  to  strengthen  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Mallock  as  “  an  intellectual  accountant  ”  and  in  his  work  as  an 
“  audit  ”  of  the  arguments  of  science  and  religion  I  must  leave  to  the 
reader’s  own  decision. 

With  respect  to  the  localisation  of  brain  functions,  Mr.  Mallock 
declares  that  he  cannot  see  any  substantial  difference  between  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  misquoted,  and  erroneously  ascribed  to  me,  that  “  the 
highest  mental  faculties,  though  normally  they  may  employ  as  their 
instrument  this  “portion  of  the  brain  or  that,  are  free  within  limits  if 
necessary  to  use  any  portion  they  please,”  and  my  actual  teaching 
that  the  “  vital  principle  ”  or  “  vital  energy  which  dominates  the 
entire  organism  and  governs  the  repair  of  its  injured  parts  can  make 
use  of  other  areas  for  particular  functions,  sentient  and  motor,  when 
the  parts  normally  instrumental  in  such  functions  have  been  extir¬ 
pated.”  For  those  acquainted  with  even  the  elements  of  cerebral 
physiology  this  confession  on  his  part  will  be  significant. 

To  the  remaining  question  on  which  Mr.  Mallock  attacked  my 
reasoning— the  spirituality  of  the  soul — he  devoted  two  pages  in  his 
original  article.  This  subject  I  did  not  touch  in  my  essay.  One  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious  reason  for  its  omission  was  that  there  was  no  space 
for  its  discussion  in  my  article,  which  had  already  reached  nineteen 
pages.  Moreover,  in  order  adequately  to  expose  Mr.  Mallock’s  mis¬ 
representation,  which  was  even  graver,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  regard 
to  this  metaphysical  problem  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous 
questions,  I  should  have  had  to  print  in  this  Review  several  pages  of 
psychological  analyses  and  metaphysical  reasoning  from  my  book  along¬ 
side  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Mallock.  I  confess  I  fear  this  would  have 
exhausted  even  the  very  liberal  courtesy  of  the  Editor.  However,  as 
Mr.  Mallock  has  recurred  to  the  topic,  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
Fifth  Edition  of  my  Psychology,  which,  though  revised  subsequently  to 
the  writing  of  my  article,  was  published  some  months  prior  to  its 
appearance,  I  have  dealt  with  this  argument.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
necessary  there  to  print  Mr.  Mallock’s  words  and  give  the  references 
— which  he  had  prudently  omitted — to  the  context  to  enable  any 
reader  of  my  work  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  misrepresentation.  That 
I  have  demonstrated  the  untrustworthiness  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  audit 
ought,  I  think,  now  to  be  evident. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Maher,  S.J. 


